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BREAD MADE FROM MIXED FLOUR 


VICTORY BREAD 


By Emi Braun 


substituting a certain amount of 

other than wheat flour (white, or 
patent) is really not a new stunt, and it 
should not be a difficult task for the pro- 
fessional baker to work out satisfactory 
formulas and methods for baking the so- 
called “Victory” loaf, containing 20 per 
cent of any of the substitute flours or 
meal. 

Bread and cakes made from corn al- 
ways have been the pride of southern 
cooks, and the people in the South have 
been eating hot corn bread, johnnycake, 
hoecake, corn muffins, corn dodgers, 
steamed corn meal bread and what-not, 
with every meal since away back in colo- 
nial times. 

Yes, corn bread in some form or an- 
other has been such a fixed part of the 
southern people’s diet that it took years of 
persistent, extensive advertising and cam- 
paign work on the part of the professional 
bakers to induce folks to try baker’s or 
wheat bread for a change, and to educate 
them into buying and eating wheat bread 
regularly. 

Rye bread, containing all the way from 
25 to 75 per cent of pure rye flour, could 
always be had in most grocery and delica- 
tessen establishments, as well as in the 
retail bakeshops, especially in the larger 
cities and foreign settlements; in fact, 
many bakers have been and are to this day 
making a specialty of the so-called Bo- 
hemian or pure rye loaf, which is not only 
bought by the working classes, but served 
as well in the swellest hotels and grill- 
rooms. : 

New England bakers have done a big 
business baking Boston brown bread and 
Boston baked beans every Saturday in. the 


P'essitating a good loaf of bread by 
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Fig. 2, Loaf A is of 10 per cent corn flour, 10 
regulation wheat flour. Loaf B is the same, but with rice flour instead of corn flour 


Expert and Consulting Baker 


year, ever since there were bakeshops, be- 
cause downeast folks must have their 
brown bread and beans for Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast. 

The memory of the hot cross-bun lingers 
from one Good Friday to the next, al- 
though this innocent, simple sweet bun is 
practically no different from any other 
rich bun or biscuit. My own records, as 
well as statements from hundreds of other 
bakers, show a steady increase in the de- 
mand for this bakery specialty from year 
to year, the total of buns baked for this 
day figuring into the millions. 

I have had requests already for formu- 
las to make conservation hot cross-buns 
containing the required amount of wheat 
substitutes, and I would venture to say 


Loaf C 


Fig. 3. Loaf C is baked from 20 
. wheat flour. Loaf D is 


of raisins in each bun (and raisins are not 
on the conservation list) and the dough 
is heavily spiced, the people will overlook 





Fig. 1. How gluten strength and tenacity can be developed. Gluten of a strong 
and dry flour, with thick gluten shell 


the demand for “Victory” hot cross-buns 
on the coming Good Friday will be the 
biggest ever. So long as there are plenty 





Loaf B 


r cent barley flour, and 80 per cent 


the mixed-flour part, and accept their hot 
cross-buns as the real thing. 

Also, a good many bakers have made a 
specialty of potato bread or oatmeal 
bread; others carried on expensive cam- 
paigns proclaiming the virtues and deli- 
cacy of their bran bread or whole-wheat 
bread. A good loaf of graham bread has 
always been a welcome change once or 
twice a week in every family. I remember 
some 25 to 30 years ago we put from 30 to 
40 pounds of corn meal mush into every 
dough for New England and White 
Mountain bread, and good bread it. was; 
yes, delicious. 

Of course, in the present crisis, when 
food and wheat conservation has become 
such a serious problem, it is every baker’s 
patriotic duty to do his best in producing 
the best possible loaf with the least .pos- 
sible proportion of white. wheat flour. 

In regard to the nutritive value of bread 
made by substituting the largest possible 
per cent of other flours for wheat, the 
number of calories or fuel value to the 
human machinery will not be lowered. To 
the contrary, there will be more calories, 
no matter which one of the flours is used 





Loaf D 


er cent barley flour and 80 per cent standard 
aked from standard wheat flour alone 


as a substitute. The following table, pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry, will show this: 


BREAD WITH 25 PER CENT SUBSTITUTES 


s § 4 
Bread— < 3° “ = S 4 3 
Fe & 6 4 4 6 
White .... 35 8.7 2.1 62.9 .8 6.6 1,223 
Bran ..... 35 9.9 1.6 61.4 1.2 6.6 1,181 
Cottonseed 35 15.9 2.6 44.4 1.3 8.2 1,211 
Peanut ... 36 12.3 9.5 41.7 -6 6.3 1,399 
Oatmeal... 35 9.8 2.9 61.1 -6 6.9 1,242 
Barley ... 36 7.9 2.3 63.3 4 7.3 1,282 
Corn meal. 35 8.2 2.2 63.3 4 7.1 1,247 


In explaining the above chart at a meet- 
ing held in New York at the Chemists’ 
Club on Feb. 12, Dr.. Le Clerc, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, said that the water 
or moisture per cent was taken as 35, as a 
proximate average. 

The chief object of showing these fig- 
ures is to prove that people are not losing 
any particular food value by eating the 
new regulation or so-called Victory bread, 
which affects the objection that the baker 
cannot produce the same volume or size in 
any of the mixed-flour loaves as he pro- 
duces from patent or white wheat flour. 
He could even make a loaf from new reg- 
ulation wheat flour of a higher per cent 
extraction, and come up close to the usual 
wheat loaf made from a lower extraction 
per cent or patent, in size and general 
appearance, lacking only in color and 
flavor. 

However, each one of these different 
flours has a peculiar character of its own, 
which accounts for the difference in the 
loaves in size, texture, flavor, etc., al- 
though the doughs may all be treated 
alike. The flavor or taste, of course, is a 
distinct feature in every loaf, and there is 
naturally a preference by the individual 
bread-eater.._ One likes rye, another corn, 
another. potato, bread, while others favor 
oatmeal. Z 

Of course the baker’s main endeavor is 
to duplicate as near as possible the stand- 
ard white loaf he used to make from good 
old patent white flour, in regard to color 
of crumb, texture and, last but not least, 
in volume, or, as the English baker calls it, 
the “pile” of the loaf. 

Therefore it is appropriate to mention 
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a few points regarding the working char- 
acter of these different flours, and how to 
get best results. There is one matter 
which is little understood by the bread- 
eating populace, and even a good many 
bakers are little posted on these questions, 
Why must we conserve the wheat? What 
makes wheat flour so much more valuable 
for bread-making than any other grain? 

In a recent issue of the Literary Digest, 
Mr. Hoover explained Why we must send 
our wheat to the allied people in Europe, 
as follows: “With smaller crops, the allies 
have had to make up the difference by 
getting more food from us. That means 
we had to send wheat, and shall have to, 
for three reasons: (a) wheat is a food 
that the people of the allied countries are 
naturally used to, and it is not fair to ask 
those who are enduring all the hardships 
of war to change their eating habits; (b) 
‘wheat contains a large degree of nourish- 
ment in a compact form, and so requires 
far less ship space than bulky foods as, 
for instance, potatoes; (c) wheat is better 
for export than corn, because it does not 
spoil as easily as corn, meal, and because 
the allies are not well provided with mills 
for grinding corn.” 

These claims are surely true, but the 
most important reason why the baker pre- 
fers wheat flour to any other is simply 
because it is the only flour that contains 
gluten, that peculiar tenacious, rubbery 
substance, constituting nearly all of the 
protein matter of the wheat berry and 
wheat flour. But never before have we 
really appreciated this precious wheat 
protein-gluten as much as we do in the 
present crisis, when every baker is asked 
to save all the wheat he can, and bake the 
best loaf he can with the least wheat flour. 

Gluten is of such great importance in 
baking because it is the only substance 
which embodies the remarkable property 
of expanding during fermentation and 
holding the carbonic acid gas produced 
during this chemical process by yeast fer- 
mentation. The gases are held by the glu- 
ten, which stretches itself into thin sheets, 
like rubber balloons, and is responsible for 
the increasing lightness of the dough as 
fermentation proceeds, and for producing 
an even, well-shaped, large loaf. 

The developing and strengthening of 
this gluten has been one of the main 
studies and aims of every progressive 
baker for years. How far we have suc- 
ceeded in this direction is well illustrated 
in Fig. 1. A perfect texture, maximum 
loaf volume, a crispy, tender crust and 
even to some extent that wheaty or nutty 
satisfying flavor or taste depends mostly 
on the quality and proper scientific de- 
velopment of the gluten. 

Is it a wonder that this precious wheat 
protein has been called “the backbone of 
cereals,” “the prince of proteids,” “the 
king of the vegetable world”? Notwith- 
standing the fact that the crude gluten in 
our wheat flour does not make up much 
more than 10 per cent of the whole flour, 
it is the most valuable constituent, and 
compares, for instance, with the white in 
the egg or the peculiar albuminous matter 
in pure butter. 

Just as it takes the fresh, pure white 
of the egg to beat up and stand up in a 
sponge cake, or angel cake or meringue, 
or the best pure butter to make that real 
light, flaky, melt-in-the-mouth kind of 
pastry, so does it take a good strong, 
rich, well-balanced gluten to produce a 
real light, creamy white, perfect loaf of 
bread. 

But the point of greatest importance 
for the baker’s consideration is this: Glu- 
ten, as such, does not really exist in the 
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raw wheat flour, but is a chemical com- 
pound, obtained when flour is mixed with 
sufficient water to make a dough out of it. 
By proper mixing and manipulation dur- 
ing the fermenting period, we are able to 
get more and a better gluten, and can use 
more water in our doughs. 

As every baker knows, or ought to know, 
different grades of wheat produce flours 
of different quality, and even the different 
grades or different percentages of extrac- 
tion from the same wheat will yield a 
gluten of different character. 

Although I have repeatedly treated this 


for bread-making is 60 to 65 parts of 
gliadin to 30 or 35 of glutenin. The aver- 
age ratio in soft winter wheat flour is 
about 70 to 30 parts, respectively, there- 
fore this flour is better suited for cake 
and pastry than for bread. A bread 
dough made from flour deficient in gliadin 
naturally requires a longer fermentation 
period to mellow the gluten, while an ex- 
cess of gliadin calls for a shortening of 
the fermentation. 

The natural conclusion is, therefore, 
this: the better the quality and the larger 
the amount of good, well-balanced gluten 





FORMULA NO. 1 


SPONGE: 104 Ibs wheat flour; 64 Ibs 
water; 2% lbs yeast. 
DOUGH: 62 lbs wheat flour; 40 Ibs 


rolled oats; 59 lbs water; 4 Ibs salt; 4 lbs 
sugar; 6 lbs milk; 2 Ibs fat; 3 lbs malt 
extract. 

METHOD: Sponge—Dissolve yeast in 
water and add flour. Mix thoroughly, 76 
degrees. Let sponge stand six hours. Add 
salt, sugar, milk, fat and malt extract 
which have been thoroughly dissolved, 
also the rest of the water to the sponge, 
and run the mixer a few minutes; then 
add balance of flour. When two-thirds 
mixed, add the oats. This dough can be 
immediately scaled and made up at 80 
degrees temperature, 

You can use different combinations of 
cereal in this dough and get fine results. 
You may have.to cut the sponge time a 
little or in some cases make it slightly 
longer, but this method will take care of 
almost any cereal and will take care of 
greater percentages of cereal provided 
you give the sponge a little more age. 


FORMULA NO. 2 


STRAIGHT DOUGH: 156 lbs wheat 
flour; 10 lbs barley flour; 10 lbs corn flour; 
20 Ibs rolled oats; 123 lbs water; 3% lbs 
yeast; 4 lbs salt; 4 lbs sugar; 6 lbs milk; 
2 Ibs fat; 3 lbs malt extract. 

METHOD: Dissolve sugar, salt, malt 
and fat; put in mixer with water. Add 
the flour and yeast, yeast having been 
dissolved in separate water. Mix dough 
two-thirds of time, then add cereal and 
finish mixing. Dough temperature, 80 


Time: Total time means time from 
mixer to divider or bench. You must 
understand that time must be changed 
in different shops according to condi- 
tions, such as character of flour, dough 
temperature, shop temperature, etc. 

Temperature: From 78 to 82 degrees 
are best temperatures for dough-mak- 
ing. Where shop conditions are not 
perfect, the baker must use judgment. 
In some cases doughs will have to be 
cooler, and in others warmer. 

Yeast: Dissolve yeast separately in 
water, 78 to 82 degrees being best. The 
yeast should be added just previous to 
mixing. There are times when 90 de- 
gress is necessary, but it is best never 
to go higher. Also amount of yeast 
may be varied according to the flour, 
and less yeast put in where all hand 
process is used. ‘ 

Wheat Substitutes: Best results are 
obtained when cereal substitutes are 
added after dough is two-thirds mixed, 
with this exception: heavy granular 
substitutes should come directly in 





VICTORY BREAD FORMULAS 


The following formulas for Victory bread have just been published by the 
Technical Service Committee of the National Association of Master Bakers, of 
which Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, is chairman. 


SUGGESTIONS TO HELP YOU WORK THE FORMULAS 


degrees. The first punch-down, two hours, 
Bench one hour later. Total time, mixer 
to bench or divider, three hours. 


FORMULA NO. 3 


STRAIGHT DOUGH: 156 lbs wheat 
flour; 20 lbs corn starch; 10 lbs barley 
flour; 10 Ibs rolled oats; 123 lbs water; 
3% lbs yeast; 4 lbs salt; 4 lbs sugar; 2 lbs 
fat; 3 lbs malt extract. 

Same directions as for No. 2. 

Note: The cereal combination in this 
formula may be 20 lbs corn starch and 
20 Ibs barley flour, or 20 Ibs corn flour 
and 20 lbs barley flour. 


FORMULA NO. 4 


SPONGE: 98 lbs wheat flour; 68 Ibs 
water; 2% Ibs yeast. 
DOUGH: 66 lbs wheat flour; 68 Ibs 


water; 4 ozs yeast; 4% Ibs salt; 3% Ibs 
sugar; 2 lbs shortening; 3% Ibs milk; 14 
lbs corn flour; 14 lbs barley flour; 14 lbs 
corn starch, 

METHOD: Sponge 3 hours 15 minutes 
—80 degrees temperature. 

First punch, 30 minutes later. 

Bench, 30 minutes later; total time, 
4 hours 15 minutes. 


FORMULA NO. 5 


STRAIGHT DOUGH: 358% lbs wheat 
flour; 56 lbs barley flour; 33% Ibs corn 
flour; 10 lbs cereal extract; 3 lbs sugar; 4 
lbs shortening; 6 lbs yeast; 265 lbs water. 

First punch, 2 hours; second punch, 3 
hours; third punch, 3% hours. Take 
dough at 4 hours. Bake in not too hot 
oven. 


contact with the liquid used for mixing 
dough. A number of these formulas 
will work equally well with any oné or 
any combination of the following ce- 
reals: Corn meal, corn flour, corn 
starch, barley flour, rice flour, rolled 
oats, ground oats. It also has been 
suggested that peanut flour and peanut 
butter, when used in combination with 
barley flour, will soften the strong bar- 
ley flavor. It is possible some one can 
suggest other ingredients to do this 
even better. ° 

Material: Carefully dissolve sugar, 
salt and cereal extracts before putting 
in mixer. This is important in getting 
best results. 

Water: The amount of water given 
in the formulas will vary according to 
conditions, and the baker must use 
judgment. Generally speaking, me- 
dium to tight doughs are ory 

Milk: In formulas given, sweetened 
condensed milk is used, but the equiva- 
lent in milk in other forms may be used, 
or milk may be left out altogether. 








subject in my articles, the present strenu- 
ous task of making good bread out of all 
kinds of combination flours compels the 
baker to study his gluten from every 
angle. The two protein substances mak- 
ing the gluten, gliadin and glutenin, are 
quite different in character, but when wet 
the molecules of both cling together, and 
the result is the gluten. 

Gliadin is a sticky mass, and acts like 
glue, binding together the particles or 
molecules of the glutenin, which is more 
granular, tough and rubbery, and of a 
dull gray color. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that these two ingredients are 
present in the proper proportion. 

The ratio which makes the ideal gluten 


we have in a dough, the larger the amount 
of other flour deficient in gluten we are 
able to use in our dough. This means, 
when making our regulation dough for the 
Victory loaf, we must depend on the glu- 
ten in the 80 per cent of wheat flour to 
hold up or boost the 20 per cent of other 
flour, be it barley, corn, rice or any other 
kind. 

Furthermore, the millers cannot give us 
any more fancy patents, but are ordered 
to grind a “straight,” which means all the 
way from 5 to 15 per cent more of the 
outside or inferior part of the wheat 
kernel run into the bread flour we get now. 
Naturally, the gluten must suffer, adding 
one more problem to be solved by the 
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baker, another appeal to use his skill and 
experience to the fullest extent. 

Some bakers have the mistaken idea 
that, since all millers are compelled by the 
ruling of the Food Administration to pro- 
duce a flour of the same larger extraction 
percentage, all flour is and will continue 
to be the same and work alike. 

But that is not so. Just as there always 
was a difference in the quality and work- 
ing character of patent flour from differ- 
ent mills, so there will be a difference in 
the new war flour. The most serious and 
most worrisome problem, however, con-, 
fronting the millers at present is how to get 
sufficient wheat to grind; the same worry, 
of course, being passed on to the baker, 
how to get sufficient wheat flour to keep 
his shop going. 

Newly milled wheat flour has always 
been disliked by the bakers, because aging 
improves its baking quality. Newly milled 
flour means a shorter fermentation, or 
more yeast and more salt, or both. The 
latest change in the Food Administration’s 
rulings, increasing the allowance of sugar 
to the barrel of flour from three to six 
pounds, is hardly necessary, since new 
flour and the substitutes therefor will not 
require so much sugar. 

Furthermore, when substituting other 
flours for part of the wheat flour the char- 
acteristic capacity of absorbing more wa- 
ter which these other flours possess necessi- 
tates or is offset by making a firmer or 
stiffer dough, because the per cent or 
amount of gluten is correspondingly less, 
the dough slackening up as fermentation 
proceeds. Such doughs also require less 
mixing. 

In my experiments I have found that, 
if all the substitute flour to be used in 
any dough is first mixed with, say, the 
same amount of wheat flour and all the 
salt required in the dough, and made into 
a medium stiff batter, with sufficient wa- 
ter (some bran mash extract will also be 
of benefit), and allowed to stand for some 
time, it will give these flours more stabil- 
ity. 

The batter is added to the dough proper, 
made of the balance of the wheat flour, 
yeast, sugar, or malt and shortening, and 
balance of water required. Add the bat- 
ter after the yeast dough has been run- 
ning for several minutes in the mixer. If 
possible have some dough left from a pre- 
vious or older dough, or even from the 
day before, and add a piece of it to the 
batter when mixing it. Ten pounds to 
every barrel of flour will be sufficient to 
improve the dough stability and volume of 
loaf quite a bit. 

The loaves illustrated in Fig. 2 and Fig. 
3 have been made by this method, and the 
texture and loaf volume is better than if 
the same dough is made from the same 
flour and other ingredients by following 
the usual straight-dough method. Besides, 
the keeping quality of a loaf made by this 
process is improved, as shown by the ap- 
pearance of the loaves reproduced in the 
photographs. 

The loaves had been cut in two for the 
photographer the day they were baked. 
But the photographs were not taken until 
next day. Usually, after a loaf is cut, it 
soon will shrink or break apart, but these 
loaves were in good shape, nearly 18 hours 
after they were cut. 

Another method which gives good re- 
sults is to mix two kinds of the substitute 
flours thoroughly together, say 10 per cent 
of rice flour and 10 per cent of another, 
be it barley, or corn, or any of the other 
kinds on the list. Rice flour I find to have 
a peculiar binding effect on the others, 

(Continued on page 673.) 
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: said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “they’s powerful few men has got more trouble than 
ap Stone up to the grocery. The 
uv ment’s 
ap to sell substitutes along with 
‘Fetchit’s Pride’ but they ain’t 
(15d nobody got any substitutes to 


" “sick lookin’ for sangre Ng for 
A substitutes. 
.dreamed he'd fell heir to a 
million tons of cassava flour an’ 
was sailin’ along nice an’ easy when 
his houn’ dawg treed a coon some- 
wheres off in the timber an’ Pap come to in a 
cold sweat an’ without so much as a teaspoonful 
of feterita to open the store with this mornin’. 


een bearin’ down on 


* he’s worried dang near 
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GETTING IN LINE 

It cannot be denied that the bakers of 
the United States have been having rather 
a difficult time since the regulations of the 
Food Administration went into effect. For 
the past two months many of them have 
been getting very little profit out of their 
business, and the constant criticism to 
which the trade is naturally exposed adds 
discouragement to unprofitableness. 

For some reason the bakers were some- 
what dilatory in getting into close touch 
with the Food Administration; the indus- 
try is a very large and widely scattered 
one, and it was not easy to organize it on 
an effective basis which would enable its 
members intelligently to co-operate with 
the Food Administration. It is gratifying 
to know that it is now in good working 
order and that, from henceforth, its co- 
ordination with the other branches of the 
food supply will be closer and more har- 
monious. 

In remarks made by him at the close of 
the session of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, held in Chicago the latter 
part of January, Henry W. Stude, of 
Houston, Texas, president of the organiza- 
tion, said that the bakers are the most 
completely recorded industry with the 
Food Administration, there being twenty- 
five thousand of them, using over forty 
per cent of all the wheat flour consumed 
in the United States. He reported that 
the National Association had arranged to 
extend its district organizations so that the 
smallest baker, whether a member or not, 
could receive help in carrying out the new 
rules and doing his part in conserving the 
wheat supply. 

He said: “Bakers probably know better 
than any class outside of millers how 
limited that supply is. It must be spread 
as far as possible. To that end bakers will 
at once begin the admixture of other ce- 
reals in their dough batch. Many of them 
are already doing so with a large measure 
of success. . . . There is bound to be 
some difference in the appearance of the 
baked loaf. With his scientific control of 
ferments, temperatures and weights, the 
average commercial baker can produce 
better results, both in appearance and 
taste, than can the average housewife from 
these same ingredients. The actual food 
value of the loaf will not be appreciably 
different from what it has been.” 

Mr. Stude is undoubtedly right about 


this, and here is a splendid opportunity for 
the intelligent baker to set an example in 
producing a good, wholesome, palatable 
loaf from an admixture of wheat flour and 
that made from other cereals which will 
not only conserve the wheat supply but will 
give bakers’ bread the decided preference 
over that made in the household, and thus 
add to the volume of the baking trade. 

As elsewhere stated, some of the loaves 
being produced in the hotels, restaurants 
and clubs of this country are inexcusably 
bad; doubtless a great deal of the bread 
made in the household is equally deplor- 
able. Uneducated and inexperienced peo- 
ple are trying to conserve wheat flour, no 
doubt, but they are following, to a large 
degree, the idiotic recipes published in the 
daily press, or else they are experimenting 
on the family digestive organs by mixtures 
which they themselves have invented. 

The intelligent baker who understands 
his business can undoubtedly get the best 
results in the use of substitutes, and if he 
will set the standard, the public will de- 
cline to accept bread which is unpalatable. 
The best service that the baking trade can 
now render the Food Administration is 
to make as good a loaf as is possible out 
of the ingredients at hand and available. 





ENLIGHTENING THE PUBLIC 

In order to promote a better under- 
standing of the bakers’ position in relation 
to the Food Administration, the National 
Association of Master Bakers, through Mr. 
Frankenberg, its publicity representative, 
is sending to seven hundred and fifty of 
the leading newspapers of the country 
selected extracts from the trade press 
which are of a nature to convey to the 
public a clearer and more accurate idea 
of the baking situation. 

This propaganda will be of value pro- 
viding the newspapers thus reached will 
co-operate’ to the extent of publishing such 
information; the usual difficulty encoun- 
tered in this work is the indifference of the 
press to the subjects discussed, and its 
tendency to throw such clippings, unread, 
into the waste basket. So great is the 
amount of similar matter daily received 
by the average editor that he can scarcely 
be blamed for paying but little attention 
to it. However, the effort thus being made 
is most commendable, and it is to be hoped, 
for the sake of the trade, that Mr. Frank- 
enberg’s efforts will prove successful. 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 

Many people seem to look upon the 
high price of substitutes for wheat flour 
as an unaccountable dispensation of provi- 
dence, or else as an evidence that the 
farmer is desirous of extorting an out- 
rageous profit from the public; in order to 
correct it, they want a law passed at once 
to lower the cost of these cereals, imagin- 
ing that, by reducing the price, the pro- 
duction will not be affected. This is a 
very common fallacy. 

The great advance in the price of cere- 
als the flour from which can be used as a 
substitute for wheat flour is perfectly nat- 
ural, and might have been expected. The 
order directing the use of these substi- 
tutes was, unfortunately, issued before the 
substitutes themselves were commercially 
available in sufficient quantities even par- 
tially to meet requirements. This placed 
the cart before the horse, creating a de- 
mand for the substitute in advance of its 
supply. 

When the public is told that, beginning 
practically at once, it must make use of, 
say, feterita flour, whatever that is, in 
place of wheat flour, one would assume 
that there would be a sufficient quantity 
of the proposed substitute on hand and 
commercially available to supply the in- 
stant demand for it, and it might be sup- 
posed that, before creating this enormous 
and unprecedented demand, there would 
be made some accumulation of the substi- 
tute wherewith to satisfy it. In the case 
of feterita flour, for instance, it is about 
as plentiful as hens’ teeth. 

Had the millers been given sufficient 
notice in advance that they would later be 
called upon to supply a very heavy de- 
mand for barley flour, they would have 
made every possible effort to provide it 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy immedi- 
ate requirements, at least. Naturally, it 
takes some time to equip a mill to grind 
cereals other than wheat, and compara- 
tively few mills were ready for the de- 
mand when it suddenly came. 

The result of shooting first and taking 
aim afterwards was to create a sudden 
demand for substitutes from all quarters 
at once; in turn this caused a shortage 
in the available supply of the raw material 
from which these substitutes are made, 
and, consequently, and very naturally, an 
advance in price. The way to regulate 
the excessive price is to catch up with 
the immediate demand, and this will 
doubtless be accomplished before a great 
while, as the mills are grinding as steadily 
as possible on these cereals. 

The trouble is that the people who de- 
sire to regulate the food supply are too 
anxious to get instant results; they want 
what they want when they want it, and 
are not willing to wait the slower but 
surer processes which take a little time 
and some advance preparation for a 
change. There has been far too much sud- 
den and precipitate action in food regula- 
tion. The Food Administration, with all 
its splendid efficiency, is, after all, but a 
human machine, and it is to be expected 
that it will make mistakes occasionally. 
It would be strange if it were otherwise. 
Such errors in judgment should be taken 
as inevitable, and treated temperately; 
they will rectify themselves in due time. 

Incident to the high price of barley and 
other cereals is the somewhat hysterical 
fear that the farmers in the spring wheat 
section will increase the acreage of these 
cereals at the expense of wheat. The 
Northwestern Miller believes that this 
danger is exaggerated, and that the north- 
western farmers will realize that wheat 
at the new price established by the Presi- 
dent is a sure thing, while barley and other 
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cereals are uncertain, and may decline far 
below existing values as soon as the pres- 
ent emergency calling for substitutes is 
over. At any rate, nothing will be accom- 
plished except further disorganization and 
dislocation of natural laws by attempting 
to fix the price of these cereals on a rela- 
tive basis with wheat. If the matter is let 
alone, it will regulate itself in a natural 
way; the less interference there is by au- 
thoritative dictum, the better in the long 
run, for both the producer and the con- 
sumer, 





THE LOATHSOME LOAF 

Whether due to a desire to make ridicu- 
lous and thereby to discredit the Food 
Administration, or to hysterical zeal in 
overdoing .the blending business, or to 
sheer ignorance, or to unknown reasons, it 
is certain that very great harm is being 
done to the wheat conservation movement 
by the loaf of alleged bread which is now 
being offered to the public in many Amer- 
ican clubs, hotels and restaurants. 

Instead of trying to produce as palat- 
able and wholesome a loaf as_ possible, 
those who bake this substitute are appar- 
ently endeavoring to do their worst. Per- 
haps they imagine that, by offering the 
public so-called bread which it is impos- 
sible to eat, they will arouse such a storm 
of indignation that the Food Administra- 
tion will be forced to rescind its regula- 
tions and permit the use of unblended 
flour. 

This will not immediately happen; the 
public will not at once blame the Food Ad- 
ministration, it will blame the cook who 
makes such a disgusting loaf, knowing 
well that it is possible to produce good, 
nourishing bread from a reasonable ad- 
mixture of flour made from cereals other 
than wheat, because many bakers and 
household cooks are daily doing so. The 
result will be that people will go without 
bread entirely rather than eat this nauseat- 
ing make-believe. 

Millers advise a mixture of from fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent of barley flour with 
wheat flour. This is all that is required 
to meet the present emergency, yet it is 
obvious that the loaves referred to con- 
tain from forty to fifty per cent of in- 
gredients other than wheat flour. They 
are soggy and streaky, plainly showing 
dirt in their composition, or they are dry, 
hard and uneatable, sometimes sour. Evi- 
dently the food regulations are being 
used as a cloak to cover adulterations of 
all sorts, 

There is absolutely no excuse for this 
kind of imitation bread; nothing in the 
food regulations justifies it. Some of the 
bread, so called, now being sold to the 
public, is far worse than the lowest form 
of “war-bread” issued in Europe, and 
calls for the most emphatic protest. If it 
be due to an attempt to break down the 
Food Administration, as there is good 
reason to suspect, those who make it should 
be prosecuted. If it be due to hysterical 
zeal, it should be promptly checked, and 
if it be the result of sheer ignorance, the 
guilty parties should be reprimanded and 
told to quit wasting valuable material in 
the production of indigestible and un- 
eatable bread. 

The waste from overdoing the blending 
process is already enormous. Every loaf 
of this kind of bread produced is a sheer 
loss of all the ingredients contained in it. 
People cannot, and will not, eat it; they 
will try, perhaps, but the slice they take 
will remain broken and unused on their 
plates, subsequently to be thrown away. 
Besides the waste, there is to be considered 
the danger to public health in the deterior- 
ation of the bread, its lack of nourishment 





and health-giving qualities, and its general 
unwholesomeness. Those unable to secure 
better bread may be forced to eat this 
stuff in considerable quantities; it may 
be fed to children and old people, and if 
so, malnutrition and chronic stomach dis- 
orders will assuredly follow, and it may 
be confidently expected that there will be 
a great deal of sickness during the com- 
ing months, especially in the summer. 

Tampering with the bread of a people 
is a very serious business. ‘The North- 
western Miller has frequently warned 
against it. The bars against adulterations 
of: all sorts in bread-making have been 
let down; indeed the people have been 
tacitly encouraged to believe that, by using 
substitutes of any kind or sort, they are 
performing a patriotic duty. Too many 
fool amateurs have been permitted to ex- 
periment with the people’s stomachs un- 
der the guise of helping the Food Admin- 
istration conserve the wheat supply, and 
far too much liberty in the use of sub- 
stitutes has been countenanced by the pro- 
mulgated regulations. 

The danger of going to extremes in 
blending and substituting is very real. 
Only a certain proportion of flour made 
from cereals other than wheat can be 
safely and economically used with wheat 
flour to produce a palatable and nutritious 
loaf. This is not conjecture; it is an 
established and substantiated fact. To go 
beyond this proportion is not truly to serve 
the cause of the Food Administration, but 
to endanger it, by provoking public revolt 
against its regulations, a revolt instigated 
by a rebellious stomach which refuses to 
eat the noxious messes that are placed be- 
fore the people in the name of food con- 
servation. Further, it is a shameful waste 
of good material and a menace to public 
health. 

When regulation and limitation of the 
people’s food is attempted by any au- 
thority, it must be prepared to take the 
entire responsibility for the consequences. 
Since the Food Administration has found 
it necessary to regulate the consumer’s 
loaf, and prescribe how much wheat flour 
it shall contain, it is in duty bound to go 
still further and protect the public against 
the deleterious adulteration of its bread, 
which is already in evidence, against in- 
judicious and unhealthful extremes of 
substitution, and against all forms of 
camouflage in bread-making. 

This is said, not in criticism of the Food 
Administration, of which The Northwest- 
ern Miller is an ardent, faithful and con- 
sistent supporter, but with the earnest 
hope that, in behalf of the public as well 
as for the protection of its own good 
repute and standing, it will realize the 
very grave danger which has been invited 
by its recent regulations, and avert it by 
some protection against unscrupulous 
adulteration, made easy by the dark color 
of bread made from blended flour, and 
also by absolutely forbidding the admix- 
ture of more than certain definite percent- 
ages of flour made from cereals other than 
wheat. 

Unless this reckless misuse of substi- 
tutes is restrained, the results will be not 
less than disastrous, and the whole fabric 
of food administration, so far as it con- 
cerns the nation’s bread supply, may col- 
lapse in a storm of public execration 
against the bread that it has permitted to 
be fed to the people under its implied 
approval and encouragement. During 
the past few weeks the deterioration in the 
common loaf has been amazing and star- 
tling. It indicates far more than the sim- 
ple admixture of cereals other than wheat. 
It has a malign significance to those able 
to read in a slice of bread the story of its 
ingredients: that of a deliberate adultera- 
tion for profit, under cover of the liberty 
of substitution given in the food regula- 
tions. 





SOME NERVE 

A few weeks ago The Northwestern 
Miller commented on the case of a baker 
who wrote millers from whom he had flour 
bought at higher than prevailing prices, 
demanding that they rebate him to cover 
the difference between the sale price and 
the price current after the beginning of 
Food Administration control Needless 
to say the demand was refused, both be- 
cause it was in violation of the milling 
regulations and because it was a clear case 
of attempted hold-up. 

This same baker has now fitted a new 
string to his bow, and is demanding that 
millers from whom he purchased flour a 
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= ago shall consider themselves obliged 
yy the conservation regulations to supply 
him with seventy Pork cent of the quantity 
then purchased. s, he maintains, is his 
right under the rules; and-to this assertion 
he adds the suggestion that the miller go 
to the Food ‘Administrator and make de- 
mand for the wheat from which to grind 
the flour for him. 

The miller will of course do nothing of 
the kind. As in the case of every other 
miller, he is undertaking to distribute his 
limited current output fairly among his 
trade. But the flour so available for dis- 
tribution at this time is not seventy per 
cent of last year’s supply, but is more 
likely to be, on the basis of his remaining 
wheat allotment and after government 
orders are cared for, a very much smaller 
percentage. Furthermore, the so-called 
“rights” of buyers who have habitually 
and for years done their buying on dis- 
tress markets are very likely at this time 
to be regarded by millers as very vague 
and illusive. 

It is to be hoped that this baker and 
every other baker, large and small, in the 
country will find flour for current needs 
up to the percentage of the normal con- 
sumption allotted him. This particular 
method of trying to get it is not, however, 
the one best adapted to success. 
miller has not forgotten the baker’s de- 
mand for rebates, and no miller at this 
time is at all disposed to be impressed 
with self-declared “rights.” 








Resales Not Approved 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 23.—The 
Food Administration looks with disfavor 
upon all resales of food commodities 
within the same trade. In reasonable cir- 
cumstances resales may be permitted, but 
no general exceptions will made, it is 
announced. As a general policy, however, 
no objection will be made where the one 

rmissible wholesale profit on a particu- 
ar lot of goods is divided and shared by 
two or more wholesalers. 

The Food Administration will not make 
exceptions to the rule against resales 
merely for the purpose of permitting a 
dealer, who is out of stock of a certain 
commodity, to replenish his supply from 
some other dealer in the same trade who 
may have a surplus. In other words, the 
fact that a dealer is out of goods and 
will lose trade to his competitors unless 
he is allowed to buy from some other 
dealer in his own trade, does not in itself 
constitute reasonable justification for re- 
sales which would place two wholesale or 
two retail profits on the same lot of goods. 

The wholesaler who desires to purchase 
a certain lot of goods from another whole- 
saler might or would be required to pay 
a higher price than if he purchased sim- 
ilar goods direct from the manufacturer 
or other original source. It is clear that 
the particular lot of goods whose resale 
is proposed will go through to the re- 
tailer at a lower price if the wholesaler 
who now owns them sells direct to the re- 
tailer, instead of to another wholesaler, 
who would add a second wholesale profit. 

There are, perhaps, wholesalers who, be- 
cause of their limited business or for other 
reasons, cannot buy from manufacturers 
or other original sources in carload quan- 
tities. There may be cases, therefore, in 
which such a wholesaler could sell a par- 
ticular lot of goods to the retailer at a 
lower price if he could benefit by the car- 
load rate from the manufacturer to some 
_ wholesaler at a point near him. In 
such instances, there may be reasonable 
justification for a resale within the same 
trade, but no general exception of the 
sort has been made. 

Resales that may be permitted should 
be made subject to such measure of con- 
trol as the federal Food Administrator 
in the particular state deems it necessary 
to exercise. In some states, for example, 
the administrator has required the parties 
to a proposed resale to file with him affi- 
davits or other evidence sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact that the particular lot of 
goods being resold bears but one whole- 
sale profit between the manufacturer and 
the retailer. A similar principle applies 
to resales between retailers. 

The controlling point is that one lot of 
goods should not bear more than one 
wholesale profit or more than one retail 
profit, and that resales, certainly of those 
commodities covered by the cost basis 
rules, should be made only under the con- 
trol of the federal F Administrator 
or his duly authorized representative. 


legality of a ii 


As to brokerage. 
in the case of 


the 

? 
mission or brokerage cha 
any resale, where the broker or commis- 
sion merchant actually performs a service, 
depends upon the —- of the resale 
itself. If the resale should be permitted, 
then a reasonable brokerage or commis- 
sion is allowed to a broker or commission 
merchant who actually performs the bro- 
kerage service in the particular case. 


Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Construing Tariffs 

There can be but one legal rate on a 
pm commodity between two points, and 
f tariffs contain two distinct and conflict- 
ing rates for the same shipment, the ship- 
per is entitled to the benefit of the lower 
of these rates. These points were declared 
by the United States circuit court of ap- 

eighth circuit, in the case of Na- 
tional Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co., in which, how- 
ever, plaintiff unsuccessfully sought to 
recover a supposed overcharge on grain 
shipments made from a South Dakota 
station to Duluth. 

A short branch line, extending from An- 
dover, S. D., to Harlem, N. D., feeds the 
defendant’s Pacific Coast line. Cogswell, 
N. D., on this branch and served by 
the Soo Line, had a rate of 14c on flaxseed, 
wheat, barley and oats shipped to Duluth. 
The same rates applied to Brampton, N. 
D., seven or eight miles south of well, 
But the same tariff showed the higher 
rates of 1914c on flaxseed, and 15c on 
wheat, barley and oats from Newark, S. 
D., nearer the junction point on defend- 
ant’s main line than Brampton or Cogs- 
well. Attached to the tariff was the clause: 

“Between stations on the C., M. & St. P. 
Ry. rates to or from intermediate stations 
shall be the same as shown to or from the 
next more distant station to or from which 
rates are named.” 

In suing to recover $601.99, claimed to 
have been extorted from plaintiff elevator 
company by defendant on shipments made 
from Newark to Duluth and charged for 
at the rates of 1914c¢ and 1éc, respectively, 
above mentioned, plaintiff asserted that 
the quoted clause entitled it to the same 
rates applying to Brampton, “the next 
more distant station.” 

In defense it was first contended by the 
railway company that the United States 
district court, in which the suit was 
brought, had no jurisdiction over the con- 
troversy; that the case should have been 
brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for reparation. But the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, reviewing a judg- 
ment of the district court, decided that 
where, as in this case, there is no question 
raised as to the reasonableness of a rate, 
and the controversy involves a mere inter- 
pretation of schedules, the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not exclusive, and an action may be main- 
tained in the United States district court. 

On the main point the court concluded 
that the general provision in the tariff for 
applying to intermediate stations rates to 
or from the next more distant stations 
must be interpreted as being limited to 
stations not expressly named in the sched- 
ules. Accordingly it was decided that de- 
fendant proper Arcmserap the rates pub- 
lished to cover shipments from the station 
in question, although those rates were 
higher than those applying to the next 
more distant station. court said, as 
showing that distance does not necessarily 
control the interrelation of rates: 

“It is notorious that the rates from the 
Pacific Coast to Chicago are many of 
them much lower than the rates over the 
same road from the intermountain coun- 


try to Chicago.” re 
bs . L. H. Sraeer. 


According to a bulletin issued on 
Wednesday by the P lvania depart- 
ment of agriculture, 19 of Pennsylvania’s 
1917 farm crops had a value of $611,668,- 
520.35. This is a gain of more than $400,- 
000,000 in the value of the same s dur- 
ing 1916. Corn was valued at $112,272,998, 
wheat at $54,584,790, rye $7,676,439, oats 
pi buckwheat $8,681,509, barley 


According to the president of one of 
the New York state transportation com- 
panies, there are at present enough barges 
available for Fe on the Erie Canal 
to move practically all the grain likel 
to be sent from Buffalo to New Y 
next season by this route. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Feb. 24 Feb. 26 

Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....156,255 151,620 377,190 393,380 
Duluth-Superior 15,880 19,080 10,755 25,000 








Milwaukee ..... 7,200 17,800 12,000 10,000 

a ae 179,335 178,500 399,945 428,380 
Outside mills*..129,465 ...... 845 wn eens 

Ag’gate sprg.308,800 ...... 537,890 ...... 
ee eee 16,500 26,680 32,900 20,600 
St. Louist ..... 32,700 .45,600 55,100 . 40,000 
Buffalo ........ 155,600 153,700 110,200 112,200 
Rochester ..... 11,200 14,300 11,400 12,200 
Chicago ....... 12,000 13,250 21,500 26,000 


Kansas City.... 32,670 47,800 66,100 67,800 
Kansas Cityt...152,240 209,460 172,026 204,920 
8,5 


Toledo ........ 00 16,500 15,500 32,700 
Toledof ....... 18,190 26,860 45,560 74,315 
Nashville** .... 48,510 31,010 72,535 93,815 
Portland, Oreg.. 22,350 25,360 ...... sees. 
Seattle ........ 32,265 29,765 8,190 14,751 
Tacoma ....... 43,370 31,145 31,465 24,190 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 24 Feb, 26 





Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...... 30 29 73 81 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 54 29 69 
Outside mills* .... 53 45 57 66 
Average spring.. 38 36 69 75 
Milwaukee 5 60 100 41 
St. Louis ......... 53 65 51 
St. Louist 59 71 66 
pee ee 92 66 67 
Rochester 73 56 60 
CRICAEO ...ccccece 40 78 96 
Kansas City 59 92 95 
Kansas Cityt 73 63 75 
Toledo ....... 84 32 68 
Toledof ...... 37 45 64 
Nashville** 2 20 45 69 
Portland, Oregon.. 67 76 ee 2° 
i EOC 68 63 20 36 
TRCOMS ocscctccce 76 54 55 44 
TORR occ ascvess 48 54 59 71 
Minnesota-Dakotas 38 36 69 75 
Other states ...... 50 57 61 67 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 23 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 6 per cent 
from week ending Feb. 16. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in’ that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, sin- 
cluding Nashville, 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 

Feb. 20 ....... $4.75% $......@4.74% $4.71% 
Feb. 21 ....... 4. @4.74% 4.71% 
Wed, BS° ..ccce: covces eoecseMeccces esece 
Feb. 23 ....... 4.756% — wceeee @4.74% 4.71% 
Feb. 25 ....... 4.75% ..+++.@4.74% 4.71% 
Feb. 26 ....... 4.75% --@4.74% 4.71% 

*Holiday. 

Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Feb. 26) at 42%. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 


Patent Office: 

“Hi-Klas”; No, 105,326. Owner, Tacoma 
(Wash.) Grain Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Minnelusa,” and scene; No. 107,542. Own- 
er, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
a and Burley, Idaho. Used on wheat 

our, 

“Burg,” and figure .of an insect; No. 107,- 
806. Owner, Burg Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Used on waffle flour. 

“Unidad”; No. 107,889. Owner, Unity Mills, 
Inc., New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Pure Light,” and rays of the sun; No. 
105,498. Owner, Leopold Gross, New York, 
assignor to W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc. 
Used on wheat flour, 

“White Apron”; No. 99,619. Owner, Louis 
R. Chazal and Sons Co., Ocala, Fla. Used 
on corn meal, 

“Cadillac,” shield, “C.C.,” wreath of wheat, 
spears, armor; No. 84,201. Owner, The New 
Century Co. of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“G C and 8”; No. 106,786. Owner, Dwight 
BE. Hamlin, Pittsburgh, Pa. Used on food 
compounded of alfalfa grain and molasses, 
for horses and other live stock, 





The trade of the United States with 
Argentina during 1917 was at least 50 
per cent greater than in any previous 

ear. As the pre igh from Argentina 

ave been materi in excess of the ex- 
ports to that country, a credit of $40,- 
has been arranged to finance pur- 
chases. An American merchant owing 
money in Argentina can, by this arran 
ment, deposit the amount Of his indebt- 
edness with a United States Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and settle on the basis of the 
rate of exchange and charges. 
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WHEAT PRICE FIXED FOR 1918 





President Fixes Prices on Approximately Same Level as for 1917 Crop—Puts 
an End to Efforts to Raise Wheat Prices on Next Summer’s Crop— 
Differentials Slightly Changed from Present Scale 


By proclamation issued late in the eve- 
ning, Feb. 24, President Wilson fixed the 
price of wheat for the 1918 crop, thereby 
putting an end to all the wrangling and 
debate which was developing with regard 
to it, and in connection with various bills 
attempting to raise the price as high as $3 
per bu. This pega” § to make the farmer 
think his wheat would bring a higher price 
next summer has already curtailed the 
flow of wheat to the main distributing cen- 
ters, which presumably in large measure 
accounts for the President’s action. 

On the basis of No. 1 northern spring 
wheat and its equivalent the President 
fixed the prices as follows: Minneapolis, 
$2.17; Chicago, $2.20; Omaha, $2.15; Kan- 
sas City, $2.15; St. Louis, $2.18; Duluth, 
$2.17; New York, $2.28; Philadelphia, 
$2.27; Baltimore, $2.27; Newport News, 
$2.27; Charleston, S. C., $2.27; Savannah, 
$2.27; Portland, Oregon, $2.05; Seattle, 
$2.05; San Francisco, $2.10; Los Angeles, 
$2.10; Galveston, $2.20; New Orleans, 
$2.20; Salt Lake City, $2; Great Falls, 
Mont, $2; Spokane, Wash., $2; Pocatello, 
Idaho, $2; Fort Worth, Texas, $2.09; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., $2.05; Wichita, 
Kansas, $2.08. 

The equivalent of No. 1 northern to 
which the same price applies are No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 r winter, No. 1 
durum and No. 1 hard white. The wheat 
must be harvested in the United States 
during 1918 and sold in the market before 
June 1, 1919. 


BREAD RULES MADE RIGID 


State Food Administrators Must Enforce 
Strictly Regulations Requiring 20 Per 
Cent of Substitutes 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Feb. 23.—State 
food administrators have been directed 
by Herbert C. Hoover to énforce rigidly 
the regulation requiring bakers to use 20 
per cent of wheat flour substitutes in all 
bread and rolls, commencing Feb. 24. This 
regulation, it is stated, is a most impor- 
tant element in the wheat conservation 
programme upon which depends much of 
our ability to supply the allies with the 
wheat flour that is essential to their sus- 
tenance. : 

The list of substitutes that may be used 
is very wide, the Food Administration 
points out, and includes bran, shorts. and 
middlings, corn flour, corn meal, edible 
corn starch, hominy, corn grits, barley 
flour, rolled oats, oatmeal, rice, rice flour, 
buckwheat flour, potato flour, sweet potato 
flour, milo flour, milo meal, Kafir flour, 
Kafir meal, feterita flour, feterita meal, 
soya bean meal, peanut meal, cassava flour, 
taro flour, banana flour, or other products 
of a similar nature. Until March 3, rye 
flour may also be used as a substitute for 
wheat flour. 

Bread made of graham flour or so-called 
whole-wheat flour which contains 20 per 
cent or more of bran, shorts or middlings, 
complies with this rule. 

Potatoes also may be used as a wheat 
flour substitute. On account of their high 
moisture content, four pounds of potatoes 
are considered the equivalent of one pound 
of the substitutes required. 

Hundreds of bakers have already noti- 
fied the Food Administration that they be- 
gan using the required amount of sub- 
stitutes before the rule became effective, 
and that their Victory bread has been 
received with hearty approval by the pub- 
lic. > = — of these substitutes are 
available now in i a of the count 
Victory bread will sk the iaiivennal 
bread after Sunday next. 


THREE-QUARTER POUND LOAP 


An amendment to the baking regulations 
of the Food Administration will hereafter 
permit the bakers of the country to offer 
for sale a %-Ib loaf. Heretofore the 
smallest loaf permitted has been the 1-Ib 
loaf. The new bread unit will not displace 
the latter, but will be suppl to it 
and the other weights that have been ap- 
proved. This new rule, which becomes 
effective at once, the Food Administration 
states, will enable further savings of wheat 
fa 








-the same rules as to ingredients as 


Investigations recently conducted by 
the Food Administration led to the convic- 
tion that in several of the large cities of 
the country there are many families whose 
daily consumption of bread is less than 1 
lb. Such families are those consisting of 
two persons, or even larger families, the 
members of which take one or more meals 
away from home. The I-lb loaf has given 
these families more bread than they could 
economically consume, and the 12-0z loaf 
is now announced in order that bakers may 
produce a unit better fitted to the needs 
of such city dwellers. 

Individual loaves of the new unit may 
weigh %4-oz under or %4-0z over the pre- 
scribed weight, but an average of 25 loaves 
must weigh not less than 12 ozs. Loaves 
of this weight may be baked either singly 
or in twin form,—that is to say, two in a 
pan—and their manufacture is subject to 
other 
bread. The price of the %-lb loaf should 
bes relatively lower than that of the 1-lb 
oaf. 

It is expected that city bakers will take 
advantage of this rule, but in many sec- 
tions of the country the demand for Bowel 
weighing less than 1-lb is not large enough 
to warrant the adoption of the new unit. 


WRAPPER RULE SUSPENDED 


Suspension of*the Food Administration 
regulation prohibiting the advertisement 
of “milk” and “cream” breads has been 
announced by Food Administrator Hoover. 
This action followed a report to the Food 
Administration that the bakers of the 
country had on hand on Feb. 1, when the 
ruling became effective, more than 200,- 
000,000 “milk” and “cream” wrappers, 
worth between $500,000 and $600,000. 

Immediate prohibition of their use 
would have caused considerable monetary 
loss to the bakers, and their replacement 
would have required, the Food Adminis- 
tration explains, the use of 400,000,000 lbs 
of finished. paper in addition to labor, fuel 
and transportation. 

In order to prevent this increased cost 
to the baking industry, and at the same 
time to conserve raw materials, the Food 
Administration has ruled that wrappers 
printed before Feb. 1, the date when the 
prohibitory regulation became effective, 
may be used until March 1, and that bak- 
ers who still have a supply of the old 
wrappers on hand at that time may apply 
for further extension of the regulation. 


SUBSTITUTES DEMONSTRATED 

The Technical Service Committee, head- 
ed by Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, 
appointed by the National Association of 
Master Bakers, has just completed an or- 
ganization extending throughout every city 
in the Union, the Food Administration an- 
nounces. It will be the programme of this 
country-wide organization to demonstrate 
to the public the use of wheat flour substi- 
tutes in making bread as wholesome, 

alatable and attractive in appearance as 
bread baked from wheat flour’ alone. 

Under its direction, formulas for the use 
of various kinds of cereals as substitutes 
for wheat flour are being Seager by ex- 
perts in the trade, and will be sent to the 
presidents of state associations of bakers 
and to the section leaders of the National 
association for distribution to every mem- 
ber of the baking trade. 

In addition, practical demonstrations of 
the best me s of baking Victory bread 
will be given in every county in the United 
States. Bakers who have achieved the 
greatest success in the use of wheat flour 
substitutes—and there are hundreds of 


them throughout the country—have volun- | 


‘teered to speak before bakers’ meetings 
and to demonstrate in a practical way to 
the members of the craft in their locality 
how best to use the new formulas. 

In short, the Technical Service Commit- 
tee proposes to place the experience of the 
ablest bakers of the country at the service 
of every member of the trade, in order 
that he may both help himself and the 
Food Administration by producing a Vic- 
tory bread that will satisfy the most ex- 
acting taste. 

Chairman Campbell says: “We believe 


this is the of a lifetime 
Sor ovary tener Se the etkiane to be of 


service to his country, his industry and to 
himself. He will not have to d d en- 
tirely u his own knowledge, but will 
have the best the whole country affords.” 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





French Food Regulations 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Feb. 23.—The new 
French food regulations, effective Feb. 
25, which have been transmitted to the 
Food Administration by M. Andre Tar- 
dieu, French high commissioner to the 
United States, have been made public by 
Herbert C. Hoover. They show further 
stringent regulations to conserve the food 
supplies of France, 

All fancy bread is prohibited except the 
small 75 gram (about 2% ozs) loaf and 
the long 700 gram (about 241% ozs) loaf. 
Making of pastries, biscuits and confec- 
tionery is prohibited. 

Severe restrictions have been placed 
upon the public eating-houses, the new 
programme indicates. They are forbidden 
to serve or consume fresh or packed but- 
ter otherwise than in the preparation of 
food. Curdled or sour milk is prohibited, 
as is also cream in every form, cream 
cheese and soft cheese, and all light 
cheeses containing more than 36 grams 
of fats to each 100 grams of dry sub- 
stance. 

The public eating-places are forbidden 
to serve sugar, but customers are given 
the right to bring their own supply. The 
food upon which restrictions have been 
placed may not be eaten in these-estab- 
lishments, even if the patrons ‘have pur- 
chased them elsewhere. 

In no public eating-place, except in din- 
ing-cars, canteens and railroad refresh- 
ment station-rooms, may fresh or con- 
densed milk or cream be served after 9 
a.m., even by itself, or mixed with any 
fy go such as tea, coffee or cocoa. 

o solid foods may be served between 9 
and 11 a.m., or between 4:30 and 8:30 p.m. 

When the price of a meal, whether a 


. la carte or table d’hote, exceeds 6 francs, 


—about $1.20,—the restaurateur is for- 
bidden to serve at the same meal or to 
the same customer more than two dishes 
with or without vegetables, or more than 
one small loaf of ordinary bread. The 
bread is limited to 100 grams, about 31, 
ozs. Aside from these two dishes, a cus- 
tomer may have soup, oysters, or hors 
d’ceuvre; and a simple dessert, such as 
fruits, compote, preserves, marmalade or 
an ice made without milk, cream, sugar, 
eggs or flour. Consumption of cheese is 
prohibited. 

These restrictions upon patrons of pub- 
lic eating-places apply also to persons 
living in an apartment or in hotel rooms, 
and to clubs and other places where the 
consumption of food and drink is not en- 
tirely free. 

All grain which may be used for making 
bread is reserved for human food. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Trade-Marks in South America 

The government put into successful op- 
eration during last year a plan to protect 
owners of American trade-marks from 
loss and inconvenience in certain South 
American countries. In these countries 
the ownership of a trade-mark is based 
on priority of registration and not of use, 
as is the case in the United States, so that 
a person who registers the mark first has 
the right to keep the rightful owner from 
importing into the country goods bearing 
the registered trade-mark. 

In many cases American manufacturers 
have been compelled to buy back their 
own trade-marks, and in some cases have 
found it cheaper to tise a new mark for 
certain countries. Instances have been 
found where the agents of American con- 
cerns have registered the marks of the 
firms they represent, so that the agencies 
cannot well be taken away from them. 

To put an end to such abuses so far as 
possible, the government has adopted the 
plan of scrutinizing carefully all applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration in cer- 
tain Latin-American countries. When it 
finds an application for the registration 
of an American trade-mark or a close 
imitation, it preenty notifies the Ameri- 
can owner of the mark, explains to him 
the main features of the trade-mark laws 
in the country in question, and urges him 
to protest the registration of his mark by 
an unauthorized person. He is instructed 
in the procedure to be followed. ‘The gov- 
ernment has been successful in its ceter- 
mination to head off schemes of this kind. 
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EXPLAINS SELLING RULES . 


“Fifty-fiftty” Regulation Leads to Much Con- 
fusion—Graham and Whole-Wheat 
Flour—Home Baking 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 23.—The 
Food Administration has encountered 
considerable difficulty in enforcing the 
government flour sales ruling, through 
general misunderstanding of the 50-50 
basis, it is stated. There seems to have 

a misconception of the modified 
ruling made to cover whole-wheat and 
graham flour containing at least 95 per 
cent of the entire grain. With each 5 lbs 
of either of these flours only 3 lbs of the 
permissible substitutes must be purchased, 
the Food Administration announces. 

Ninety-five per cent extraction uses 
about 20 per cent more of the grain than 
goes into the average white flour, explains 
the Food Administration, and to compen- 
sate for this 20 per cent the modification 
of the 50-50 rule is allowed. 

To clear up this misunderstanding the 
Food Administration quotes its rule No. 
26, governing transactions in flour: 

“The licensee dealing in flour at retail 
Shall not, without written permission of 
the United States Food Administrator, 
sell wheat flour to any person unless such 
person purchases from him at the same 
time one pound of wheat flour substitutes 
for every pound of wheat flour purchased, 
or in the case of whole-wheat or graham 
flour containing at least 95 per cent of 
the entire wheat, six-tenths of a pound 
of wheat flour substitutes for every pound 
of such whole-wheat or graham flour pur- 
chased.” 

Another misunderstanding of the flour 
sales regulations pointed out by the Food 
Administration is a requirement being 
urged upon purchasers by some retail gro- 
cers that they use 50 per cent of other 
cereals in the bread they bake at home. 
Regarding this the Food Administration 
states: 

“The grocer is required in selling wheat 
flour to sell one pound of other cereals 
with each pound of wheat flour, but the 
purchaser is free not only to make such 
combination of other cereals as she 
chooses, but also to use these products in 
her kitchen as- she finds most convenient. 
The Food Administration is, however, 
calling upon the housewives of the coun- 
try to bake Victory bread; that is to say, 
bread containing 20 per cent or more 
wheat flour substitutes.” 

Ricwarp B, Warrovs. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Not Only Wheat Flour, but That Made from 
Rye, Barley, Corn and Rice, in De- 
mand—Millfeed Scarce 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicago, Itt., Feb. 26.—The local flour 
trade will be well informed inside of a 
week or so as to how flour will be dis- 
tributed so that all may have at least small 
amounts. Harry A. Wheeler, food com- 
missioner for the state, has appointed a 
committee of five who will meet here to- 
day, and whose duties will be to effect an 
ual distribution of flour. Whether they 
will buy and handle the entire receipts has 
not been decided upon. The offerings by 
the mills are less than at any previous 
time, and the situation is gradually becom- 
ing worse. Spring wheat and hard wheat 
patents, where they can be obtained, are 
quoted at $11.50@12 bbl, cotton; barley 
flour, $12.50@12.65. White patent rye 
flour, $12.25@12.75, and corn flour, which 
is scarce, $12.25@12.65 bbl, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 
: C. H. Cwarren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—Wheat flour is 
urgently sought for domestic uses; also 
strong demand for substitutes, but sup- 
plies of either inadequate, and only a few 
sales are reported. Millfeed exceptionally 
scarce and wanted; no bran obtainable; 
corn and oat feed in demand. 

Perer Deruen. 


Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 26.—Flour scarce, 
strong _ egress with mills shutting 
down. Millf an unknown quantity. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puravetrnra, Pa., Feb. 26.—Flour 
searce and wanted. Market firm. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 
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The Minnea) wheat flour output last 
week increased 4,635 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Feb. 23) 156,255 bbls, against 
377,190 in 1917, 393,380 in 1916, and 335,- 
470 in 1915. Today, 22% mills are in 
operation. 

The Food Administration ruling, an- 
nounced a week ago, that mills should 
close after they had ground 75 per cent of 
90 per cent of their average yearly grind, 

ill have no immediate effect upon the 
majority of Minneapolis mills. With the 
possible exception of one, or perhaps two, 
none have received their full quota of 
wheat to date. In fact, some of the larger 
mills are understood to have considerable 
wheat still coming to them from the Grain 
Corporation. One comparatively large 
mill, however, has used up its quota and 
is now grinding corn. Others, unable to 
get wheat because of light receipts, are 
grinding rye and barley. 

Temporarily, interest in wheat flour is 
overshadowed by the tremendous demand 
that has sprung up for substitutes. Mills 
manufacturing these are simply swamped 
with business, many of them being 
oversold for 30 to 60 days. Many mills 
are grinding substitutes in a small way, 
but are unable to make enough to care for 
their own trade. Uthers are not equipped 
to grind other than wheat flour and, con- 
sequently, scores of small mills the coun- 
try over are in the market to buy barley 
flour, corn meal, corn flour, etc. While 
the production of these coarser flours is 
increasing rapidly, it will be some time be- 
fore it can catch up with the demand. 

When asked for information relative to 
wheat flour demand, millers simply throw 
up their hands and back away. They have 
ceased trying to satisfy their trade. Ac- 
roc, Ae all reports, many big bakers 
throughout the country are in a sorry 
plight. They have had no opportunity to 
accumulate stocks, and are operating from 
week to week on what little stray lots of 
flour they can pick up. Advices received 
here are that some important eastern shops 
have already materially curtailed their 
bread output, and they may have to close 
down entirely unless there is a radical 
change soon. 

The railroad situation is causing millers 
a great deal of worry. The Food Admin- 
istration, of course, is seeing to it that cars 
are supplied mills for government flour, 
but millers claim it is almost impossible to 
get equipment for loading to their regular 
trade. Several tealahonte of flour have 
been shipped in the last week from the 
Northwest to the seaboard, for export, and 
some fairly heavy shipments have also been 
made, to relieve the shortage in Chicago 
and territory contiguous to that market. 


. 


Millfeed at Minneapolis is in a rut fol- 
lowing the establishment of prices by the 
Food Administration. Production is much 
below normal, and many mills are not mak- 
ing enough to care for their mixed-car 
trade. Consequently, there is little for 
jobbers to do. 

Occasionally, jobbers can pick up a little 
feed in cars against which there are re- 
strictions against shipment. It has to be 
moved to warehouses for transfer, or un- 
loaded direct into other cars. At times a 
little feed can also be purchased from the 
mills, but jobbers have to haul it away by 
teams. Asking prices are in line with the 
government basis. 

Mills quote bran at $32.50@32.60 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; stand- 
ard middlings, $34.50@34.60; flour mid- 
dlings, $41.50@41.60; red dog, $47.65@ 
47 tter in 140-Ib sacks, 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 
during the week ending Feb. 23, 1918, as 
reported by. five Minneapolis mills and 12 
interior mills, in barrels: 


Rye Barley Corn 
Minneapolis mills .... 23,886 17,820 8,934 
Interior mills ........ 19,683 6,369 2,153 





Totals 43,569 23,189 11,087 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 224% were in operation Feb. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D, E, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 40,075 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 23 they made 129,465 
bbls of flour against 137,845 in 1917. 

Forty-eight “outside” mills last week 
shipped 8,400 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 6,335 in 1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 923,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week of 
49,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was an 
increase of 60,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 11,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 23, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 900 1,622 3,951 1,303 2,678 
Duluth ....00006 *23 0 91 425-295) 41 


7 1, per 4,376 1,598 2,719 
° 41 844 54 7 


2,154 5,220 1,652 2,726 


seen eee eeee 


Totals 
Duluth, bonded.. 


Totals ee 
*Includes Canadian, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 23, 

1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
55,573 68,594 114,614 80,548 


Minneapolis .. 








Duluth ....... *16,498 18,869 87,478 60,733 
Totals....... 72,071 a 463 202,092 131,281 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 337 5,783 1,526 
Totals....... «««++ 91,800 207,875 132,807 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Feb. 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis... 757 12,057 12,584 13,784 19,178 











Duluth ...... *837 6,021 13,904 10,154 12,126 
Totals.... 1,594 18,078 26,488 23,938 31,304 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 2,576 1,956 174 1,112 
Totals. - 20,654 28,444 24,112 32,416 


*Includes “Canadian. 
FARMER GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Minnesota Farmer Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Minneapolis last week. 

A resolution was passed favoring con- 
tinuing the control of the railroads by the 
federal government. A second resolution, 
asking the government to establish prices 
on commodities farmers have to buy, was 
also passed. 

H. R. Meisch, of Argyle, was re-elected 
president, and A. O. Lunder, of Slayton, 
vice-president. 

WOULD tnsuRE 1918 WHEAT CROP 

The members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade last week advanced a proposition to 
have the government insure the wheat crop 
of 1918. The idea was to encourage farm- 
ers to sow a big acreage. Fears have been 


expressed that heen of the high price 


being obtained for coarse grain, and the 
fact that coarse grain is less liable to 
weather damage during the growing period 
than is wheat, farmers might decrease the 
acreage of wheat and put in more coarse 


rain. 
" The Duluth exchange is to send a dele- 
gation to Washington to confer with the 
government officials on the plan. At the 
conference Minneapolis is to be represent- 
ed by F. C. Van Dusen, of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co; John H. MacMillan, presi- 
dent Cargill Elevator Co., and John H. 
Rich, chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

COUNTRY GRAIN SHIPPERS ORGANIZE 

The Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association was organized in Minneapolis 
last week.- Representative shippers of 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota 
were present. Any country elevator man- 
ager is eligible for membership. 

The association pledges itself to look 
after the interests of the grain producer, 
secure the best possible prices for his 
products, encourage the production of 
grain and co-operate with the railroads in 
obtaining better transportation facilities. 

A. E. Anderson, of Cottonwood, Minn., 
was elected president; B. B. St. John, of 
Worthington, vice-president; H. R. Wol- 
lin, Marshall, Minn., treasurer, and J. H. 
Adams, of Minneapolis, secretary. 

TRADING IN MAY OATS RESTRICTED 

The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Feb. 23, announced that 
a price limit of 92c bu had been placed on 
May oats in this market. ‘This action was 
taken following a similar move by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. « 

There has been considerable trading in 
oats futures in Minneapolis, with wide 
fluctuations. Before the ban was placed, 
many-of the trade looked for $1 oats. The 
placing of a limit on the May future, of 
course, does not affect the price on cash 
oats. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Blue Earth (Minn.) City Mills Co. 
expects to begin grinding barley flour Feb. 
27. 


The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., has converted its rye mill into a 
corn mill. 

W. K. Algire, of Chicago, is temporarily 
in the Minneapolis office of the Command- 
er Mill Co. 

John R. Marfield, president of the Mar- 
field Grain Co., Minneapolis, has gone to 
Seattle, Wash. 

John Washburn, president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left, Feb. 
24 for Augusta, Ga. 

L. B. Denison, manager of the Chippe- 
wa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., is on a 
business trip to New York. 

Rye flour in Minneapolis is selling at 
about $1.75 bbl, and barley flour at $1.75 
@2 bbl, higher than wheat flour. 

The annual convention of the North 
Dakota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is to be held at Bismarck, March 5-7. 

Edward Trefz, a member of the United 
States Food Commission to France, is 
touring Minnesota in the interest of food 
conservation. 

A. L. Makley, of Dayton, Ohio, sales 
agent for the Big Diamond Mills Co., was 
in Minneapolis during the week, visiting 
headquarters. 

N. F. Crossen, of the John Layton Co., 
is in Minneapolis and St. Paul this week 
on a special mission in connection with the 
National Bakers’ Egg Co. 

The Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, 
Minn., Herman F. Wri ght, manager, has 
moved its office to 112-1 it Corn Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis. 

Edward S. Miller, manager of the All- 
Package Grocery Stores Co., of Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis several "days during 
the week, endeavoring to buy flour. 

At a meeting of the Minnesota retail 
Grocers’ & General Merchants’ Associa- 
tion held in St. Paul last week, a resolution 
was passed demanding a reduction in the 
cost of white flour substitutes. 

Governor Norbeck, of South Dakota, has 
appointed a committee, in accordance with 
a bill passed by the legislature, to investi- 
gate the question of state operation of 
flour mills and the establishment of ter- 
minal grain elevators. 

Regan Bros., bakers, Minneapolis, are 
using newspaper space liberally in adver- 
tising their bread. They recommend cus- 
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tomers, as a conservation measure, to order 
their bread from grocers a day in advance, 
and thus eliminate waste resulting from 
unsold goods. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
6,555 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 26,300 patent hoops and 26,300 
wire hoops. For the week ending Satur- 
day, flour barrel stock was unloaded by 
three Minneapolis shops as follows: elm 
staves, 2 cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 
1; total, 5 cars. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Millfurnishers a an abnormally 
brisk demand for bolting cloth. 

H. B. Wollam, of Argyle, Minn., has 
secured the position of head miller for the 
Jackson (Ohio) Milling Co. 

A corn-drying outfit has been installed 
in the new terminal elevator of the King 
Elevator Co. at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

John Beck, miller, formerly with the 
Central Dakota Mill Co. at Arlington, S. 
D., is. now with the Capital City Milling 
& Grain Co. at St. Paul, Minn. 

James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., last week 
received an order from the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, for two sifters and 
two bran dusters, 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Rye middlings have advanced to $43@45 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The supply of screenings is very light, 
and quotations are $2@5 ton higher for the 
week. 

A Minneapolis mill last week’ bid $2.10 
bu for No. 3 white corn to arrive, but did 
not secure any. 

Corn flour is quoted at $12 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis. The demand 
exceeds the supply. 

It is claimed that approximately 100,000 
bus of wet corn are being handled daily in 
Minneapolis drying plants. 

Barley feed is in very good demand and 
has sold at as high as $39@42 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Edward M. Richardson, flour and feed 
jobber of Philadelphia, is in Minneapolis 
today, calling on feed shippers. 

A feed-grinding plant has been started 
at Winona, Minn., by the Winona Mills 
Co. C. W., C. J. and M. F. Anding are 
the principals. 

The Clarx Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
this week received a carload of buckwheat 
from Tennessee. It cost $4.25 per 100 lbs, 
delivered here. 

The rye crop in the Northwest in 1917 
was approximately 23,000,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
seven months of the crop year ending Jan. 
31 were 12,000,000 bus. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

C. M. Boyce, superintendent of the 
Western Weighing Bureau at Minneapolis, 
has been appointed traffic superintendent 
for the United States Food Administration 
and Grain Corporation here. He has ob- 
tained an indefinite leave of absence 
from the Western Rok, sen! Bureau. 
George E. Helwig, chief clerk in the bu- 
reau’s office, has been appointed acting 
district superintendent in Mr. Boyce’s 
absence, 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Sioux City (Iowa) mills are declared to 
be dangerously close to a shutdown for 
lack of wheat. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis increased 
20,000 bus the last three days. Total Feb. 
26 was about 777,000 bus, against 11,817,- 
000 in 1917. 

John S. Dalrymple, one of the owners of 
the Dalrymple bonanza wheat ranch of 
North Dakota, is credited with the state- 
ment that the acreage to be sown to wheat 
this year on their farm will be the largest 
on record. Although the Dalrymple farm 
has been considerab bly reduced in size, there 
are still about 18,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. 

It .s hoped that the government’s action 
in advancing the price of wheat for the 
1918 crop to the same level as 1917 wheat 
is bringing will have the effect of causing 
farmers to let go their holdings. The 
recent agitation for higher prices resulted 
in unusually light deliveries. Minneapolis 
receipts last week were much below nor- 
mal, 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Fes. 23, 1918 








Further and material reduction in the 
wheat flour output of southwestern mills 
is reported this week. Additional mills 
have ground 75 per cent of their yearly 
allotment of wheat, thus concluding their 
activity for the present, at least, and other 
plants are idle, owing to lack of wheat 
supplies. 

lour prices show an advance of 50@60c 
bbl over the quotations of a week ago, due, 
of course, to the mounting cost of produc- 
tion as operating time is reduced. Regu- 
lation 95 per cent flour is now priced at 
$10.30@10.50, pine Se local m Low- 
grade, which is wanted for mixing with rye 
flour, is sharply higher, being quoted at 
$7.50@8 bbl, bulk. 

Mills with facilities for making corn 
meal are crowding the capacity of this de- 
partment of their ot while many 
others have placed orders for the machin- 
ery equipment necessary to grind corn. 
Fancy cream meal, kiln-dried, is quoted 
at about $5.25 per 100-Ib sack, and stand- 
ard meal, natural, at $4.50. 

The demand for substitutes for wheat 
flour is unparalleled, and every effort is 
being made to meet the situation. Mod- 
erate quantities of barley flour are being 
milled, or shipped in from distant terri- 
tory, quotations ranging around $13 bbl 
in sacks, basis Missouri River. Rye flour 
is quoted at $12.25@12.50 bbl, and corn 
flour $12, sacked, same basis of freight. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, 
resenting'a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Fhis Week  .occacsssisassces 32,670 39 
Last week ... 59 
Year ago .... 5 92 
TWO YearB AGO ...eesseesees 67,000 95 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 68 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Fiour Pet. 
of ac- 


Weekly output 


capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 307,620 162,242 49 
Last week ...... 285,070 209,461 73 
Year ago ......4. 271,620 172,026 63 
Two years ago... 274,620 204,919 76 


Export a a by reporting mills 
were 14,627 bbls this week, 13,624 last 
week, 10,457 a year ago and 19,072 two 
years ago. 

Forty mills rt domestic business 
good, two fair, and 11 slow and quiet. 

VANISHING FEED SUPPLIES 

Reduced operation of mills has further 
curtailed the feed output, while the de- 
mand shows no shrinkage nor satisfaction. 
Local millers find it necessary to add two 
or three cents to quotations to cover in- 
creased cost of manufacture, which is a 
small item when the prices obtained by 
rehandlers are considered. The average 
local mill price for bran is about $1.62 
per 100-lb sack, for brown shorts $1.72, 
and for gray shorts $2.07, while on the 
open market $1.90@2.10 is paid for bran, 
and from $2 upward for shorts, depending 
upon their quality. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


No moisture of consequence was _re- 
ported from the Southwest during the 
week, but visiting millers and grain deal- 
ers continue to entertain a hopeful view of 
the situation, expressing the belief that 
rains and warm weather will bring out 
most fields in a very satisfactory manner. 
Zero temperature was reported from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska points early in the week, 








after which the weather turned mild, with 
little or no wind. 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
more definite determinations of the con- 


dition of the crop can be ascertained, but 
it is apparent that generous moisture is 
needed throughout most of the territory 
in the very near future, if the hard win- 
ter wheat yield this year is to be of normal 
proportions. 

LIGHT WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Local arrivals of wheat showed further 
reduction this week, amounting to only a 
fraction of requirements. Reports from 
the country indicate extremely limited 
farm marketing, a condition reflecting the 
scarcity of wheat in farmers’ hands in 
some sections, while in others it is claimed 
selling has been checked by the expecta- 
tion that there may be a price a 
in holding, pending developments of the 
agitation for a higher fixed price. Occa- 
sionally apparently well-founded rumors 
are heard of farmers who still hold prac- 
tically their entire 1917 crop, but there 
can be no question that the marketing is 
largely over in much of the southwestern 
territory, for the sound reason that little 
or no wheat is left to be disposed of. 


INVESTIGATION OF MILLFEED PRICES 
Complaints that dealers are charging 
consumers extortionate prices for mill- 
feed in some of the western states are be- 
ing investigated by Alfred Brandeis, of 
Louisville, Ky., a special representative of 
the Food Administration. The price 
ea gr for feed by millers, which is a 
lated, is not a feature of the probe, which, 
it is understood, is directed at the long 
rofits in numerous instances demanded 
y rehandlers. Mr. Brandeis is now look- 
ing into the southwestern situation. 


POSSIBILITIES OF RICE-GRINDING 


A number of millers of the Southwest 
are considering the grinding of rice. As 
in the case of other substitutes, the matter 
ba ee to be exceedingly simple, save that 
the rice for grinding is not available. Some 
milling concerns are, however, reported to 
have access to moderate quantities of bro- 
ken rice which could be used. 

A high authority on milling equipment 
says that the principal changes necessary 
to adapt a flour mill to grinding rice are a 
coarsening of cloths about one and a half 
numbers and scratch grooving the smooth 
rolls, with an accompanying change in 
differential to about two to one. This 
scheme, it is explained, does not give a 
well-balanced load on the mill nor give 
maximum capacity, but serves very well 
as a temporary matter. 


TO MILL CORN AT TOPEKA 


The Topeka plant of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will be devoted 
to the manufacture of corn products dur- 
ing the remainder of the crop year, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Theodore 
F. Ismert, president of the company, this 
week. Driers and other equipment have 
been ordered, and the necessary changes 
are ex to be completed within six 
weeks, giving the plant a daily capacity of 
800 to 1,000 bbls of corn pa 

The Ismert-Hincke company has been 
very active for some time in effort to 
supply wheat-substitute products to the 
trade, the conversion of its Topeka plant 


‘to the manufacture of corn flour and meal 


being merely an extension of such activity, 
which also includes considerable experi- 
mentation with a view of offering a usable 
flour containing the : red 50 per cent 
of wheat substitute, thus obviating the 
necessity for consumers to select separate 
substitutes to accompany each purchase of 
wheat flour. 


MANY MILLS TURN TO CORN 


.A considerable number of flour mills in 
the Southwest are now running on corn. 
Conversion of the plants for corn-grindin 
has been of temporary character, wit 
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Sy snee  see seman 208 fe 
“None of the mille is equipped with 

. None o is equip th dry- 
ing apparatus, and the corn meal put oa 
from them is regarded as safe only so 
long as low temperatures prevail. Most 
owners of mills now running on corn say 
that, as soon as the weather turns warmer, 
they will be compelled to abandon meal- 
grinding. 

THIRD NEW MILL FOR SALINA 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, yesterday placed contracts 
with the Allis-C ers Co. for machinery 
to equip a new 1,500-bbl flour mill which 
it will erect immediately. Work on ex- 
cavation for the foundations is already 
under way. 

The Shellabar, 
one unit of 800 
former of which is a well-worn plant no 
longer regarded as efficient. Following 
completion of the new mill, this unit will 
be wrecked; and it is possible that the 
smaller of the two present units will also 
be discarded or converted for the grind- 
ing of other grain. 

mill to be built this year will be of 
the modern “daylight” type, the building 
to be of concrete, steel and glass. The 
mill proper will be in two 750-bbl units. 

Jesse Smith, manager of the Shellabar- 
ger company, who was in Kansas City in 
connection with placing equipment orders, 
says that he regarded the new mill as 
merely replacement of worn-out units, and 
probably will not be able to run it to 
capacity on the basis of Food Administra- 
tion wheat allotment during the period of 
the war. 


r plant now consists of 


A NEW DRYING SYSTEM 
Announcement is made by the Lehrack 
Contracting & Engineering Co., Kansas 
City, that it has placed on the market the 
Blue drying system for grains and grain 
roducts, and is in position to make instal- 
ation on short notice. 

The drier is built in capacities from 50 
to 5,000 bus per hour, and has been proved 
entirely practical and effective by a series 
of demonstrations at a local industry. It 
is of all-steel construction, and continuous, 
automatic being fireproof and 
adapted for installation anywhere that 
may be deemed most desirable. An im- 
portant point for consideration by those 
who have immediate requirement for a 
drier is that the Blue drying system is 
manufactured in Kansas City, which 
largely eliminates the vexatious delays in- 
cidental to the shipment of equipment to 
southwestern and western industries from 
more distantly located factories. 


NOTES 


Raymond F. Kilthau, flour broker, Chi- 
cago, called on the local mills this week. 

The Clover Leaf Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Mo., which has had a 500-bbl corn mill 
under construction for several weeks, is 
now operating full time. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the mixed 
feed department of the American Homin: 
Co., Indianapolis, spent a part of the wee 
in the Southwest lookin for millfeeds for 
use in his company’s balanced ration feed 
products. 

The Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan- 
sas, and the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling 
Co. are among the interior Kansas mills 
temporarily operating on corn. 

George L. Brand, Michigan representa- 
tive of the Barber Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and selling flour for one or two 
southwestern mills in that state, is visit- 
ing in the Southwest. 

L. A. Viviano, New York flour broker, 
was in town rons of the week satisfying 
himself that local millers are justified in 
their persistent disinclination to accept 
offers for breadstuffs. 

L. H. Pettit, Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
J. E. Damon, Caldwell, Kansas, were in 
town this week in connection with matters 
relating to the construction of the new 
milling plant to be built in Hutchinson by 
the Reno Flour Mills Co. 

The Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., 
has just completed the erection of a 400- 
bbl capacity corn meal plant of re- 
enforced concrete construction. The new 
plant will be operated electrically, in con- 
nection with the company’s 1,009-bbl flour 
mill. : 

Harry Landa, president of t!.c Landa 
Roller Mills, New Braunfels, Texas, who 
was a Kansas City- visitor this weck, re- 
ported an uneven development of the 
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g wheat in his section. Corn-plant- 

g, he said, was in progress in southwest- 
ern Texas. ; 

The Derby Grain Co., which purchased 
the Central Mills, Topeka, Kansas, for 
many years owned by J. B. Billard, is oper- 
ating the plant at full capacity on whole- 
wheat, graham, rye and buckwheat flour, 
corn meal and feed. The office quarters © 
are being remodeled and enlarged. 

It is reported that many farmers in one 
Kansas community, becoming convinced 
of the real shortage of breadstuffs, brought 
several thousand pounds of accumulated 
flour to the merchants in their town to be 
resold for the benefit of others who are 
in a less fortunate position than them- 
selves. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., has put one of its milling units 
on rye, and is now turning out about 400 
bbls a day. company also has work 
well under way on rebuilding another unit 
into a corn-grinding plant, and in about 
80 days will have a corn capacity, drier 
equipped, of about 700 bbls per day. 

John F. Enns, of the Enns Milling 
Co., Inman, Kansas, in town this week, 
expressed the belief that central Kansas 
wheat would respond satisfactorily to 
spring rains, with little abandoned acreage. 
Mr. Enns returned recently from Arizona, 
where he spent several weeks recuperating, 
following an operation for appendicitis. 

The 350-bbl mill at Marshall, Mo., re- 
cently purchased by the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co. for conversion into 
a barley mill, was placed in operation late 
in the week. The company has barley 
enough in hand to insure operation of the 
plant for 60 days or more. Practically 
all of the product already has been dis- 
posed of. 

Chauncy Abbott, president of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., has 
announced the election of Gerald Ehren- 
berger, for many years secretary-treasurer 
of the company, to the offices of vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Arthur J. Stern, for 
the last six years sales-manager of the 
company, while continuing in charge of 
this department, succeeds Mr. Ehrenberger 
as secretary. , 

While no figures are available, it is stat- 
ed that the amount of flour supplied for 
army use by mills in the Southwest in the 
last two months is very large, much ex- 
ceeding the quantity supplied from any 
other territory. The heavy burden placed 
on this milling division is accounted for b 
the availability of hard wheat, its accessi- 
bility to a majority of points of consump- 
tion and the general favor for these flours 
in army bakeries. 

H. E. Johnson, general manager of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., here this week on business, said the 
mills of his company were being operated 
as actively as wheat supply conditions 
would permit, not yet having ground 75 
per cent of their allotment. J. S. Walsh, 
manager of the Gothenburg (Nebraska) 
Mills, in which the Colorado company is 
interested, who accompanied Mr. Johnson, 
expressed the belief that opinions regard- 
ing the condition of the wheat in his sec- 
tion are futile at this time, it being too 
early to make any definite determinations. 





WICHITA 
Flour demand remains and mills 
are having no trouble to their prod- 


all 

uct. The ruling requiring purchasers of 
flour to also buy an pe number of 
unds of substitute has stimulated the 
uying of corn by mills. White corn is 
selling at prices nearly equal to wheat, 
and some mills are considering the grind- 
ing of yellow and mixed corn into meal in 
order to get away from the high cost of 
white corn meal. With the price basis of 
the latter about that of flour, there is no 
real vin | in money for the purchasers 

when they uy the meal. 

The car situation remains unchanged, 
and country shippers are complaining of 
the shortage. The Santa Fe placed an em- 
bargo on cars for grain-loading last week, 
but removed it the latter part of this week, 
much to the relief of shippers located on 
that road. 

Reports alleging that the wheat crop is 
killed are lacking, which is unusual at this 
season. The millers and grain dealers are 
simply waiting for weather conditions 
that will determine how the crop really 
wintered. Good rains are needed, both for 
the growing wheat and to put the soil in 
condition for the planting of spring crops. 
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FLOUR SHORTAGE 


The largest meeting of flour men ever 
held in Chicago was brought together in 
the conference room of State Food Ad- 
ministrator Harry A. Wheeler, Thursday 
afternoon, Feb. 21.. They were called to- 
gether by Mr. Wheeler to discuss the flour 
situation at present and for the future in 
Chicago. Over two hundred were present, 
representing wholesale flour merchants, 
wholesale grocers who handle flour, bro- 
kers, millers’ agents and all who deal in 
flour from large to small amounts. 

So serious has the flour situation become 
in Chicago, that Mr. Wheeler feels that 
drastic action must be taken at once. 
Copies of the rulings of the Food Admin- 
istration in this state were given to each 
one present. The rules pertain to sales of 
flour both in a wholesale and retail way. 

Since the rules became effective on Jan. 
28, amendments have been made; one be- 
ing to the effect that, prior to March 1, 
wheat flour, whole-wheat and graham 
flours shall be sold in the state of Illinois 
by retailers on the basis of two pounds 
wheat flour to one pound wheat flour sub- 
stitutes. If, prior to March 1, substitutes 
are more available, the fifty-fifty rule will 
be resumed, with due notice being given. 
This rule does not apply to wholesalers. 

Another rule is that wholesalers may 
sell and back order wheat flour substitutes 
on such mixed sales by making separate 
record of individual transactions and daily 
forwarding copy of such records to the 
United States Food Administration, Chi- 
cago. Subsequent deliveries of said sub- 
stitutes shall in like manner be shown with- 
in fifteen days, or reasons given for fur- 
ther delay of such shipment. 

After the rules had been carefully read, 
Louis G. Lenfesty, who is assistant to Mr. 
Wheeler in connection with the flour divi- 
sion, answered many questions that were 
put to him on how sales may be made with- 
in the true interpretation of the rules. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
a very careful and complete investigation 
had been made as to the amounts of flour 
in the hands of flour merchants and bakers 
of Chicago. It was stated by Sidney 
Lowenstein, head of the Bakery Division 
of the Food Administration, that on Feb. 
15 there were probably not to exceed twen- 
ty thousand barrels of flour in Chicago. He 
estimated that probably not more than 
eighteen thousand barrels of this were sold 
and in the process of delivery. 

Mr. Wheeler announced his fears that 
incipient riots may arise among the people 
in certain districts of Chicago, if flour is 
not more freely distributed. He was em- 
phatic in denying that the actual shortage 
of flour was so acute as to precipitate riots 
among people who had an intelligent grasp 
of the situation. 

“In the congested sections of large 
cities,” he said, “the people have neither 
a national nor international vision.” He 
added that a number of complaints of 
flour shortage are daily becoming worse. 
“We should allay the fears of hunger by 
entering into special distributive methods 
and teaching the people that flour, no mat- 
ter however scarce, can be obtained, and at 
a reasonable price,” he said. 

A general discussion which followed 
showed that in one locality only ten out 
of five hundred dealers had any flour on 
hand on Wednesday of this week. Mr. 
Lowenstein stated that large bakers have 
less than a week’s supply on hand, and 
less than fifty per cent of the smaller bak- 
ers had three weeks’ supply. 

The result of the conference was that 
Mr. Wheeler will appoint at once a com- 
mittee of five, who will obtain from every 


warehouse and firm in Chicago that han- 
dles flour a statement as to what supplies 
they haye, and if their accumulation is un- 
fair, seizures will be made and equal dis- 
tribution will be offered. Several of the 
millers’ agents related their experiences, 
one stating that one of his trucks had left 
his warehouse Wednesday with forty-five 
barrels of flour for the retail trade, and 
was required to make forty stops in order 
to dispose of the forty-five barrels. 





The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Saturday, 
Feb. 23, was estimated at 12,000 bbls, or 
35 per cent of capacity, compared with 
13,250, or 40 per cent, last week, 21,500, 
or 78 per cent, in 1917, and 26,000, or 96 
per cent, in 1916. 

As noted, the output of wheat flour by 
Chicago mills is again reduced, and is the 
lowest production since last August. Al- 
lotments of wheat to the mills here are 
gradually being exhausted, and practically 
all of the wheat flour is going to the gov- 
ernment. Mills are running largely on 
barley, rye and rice. A limited amount 
of barley flour is being offered by them, a 
few sales having been reported early in the 
week at $12.65, jute, Chicago. 

The trade here is of one mind, that gov- 
ernment action should be taken at once to 
regulate the price of wheat flour substi- 
tutes. They cannot understand why bar- 
ley flour and oat goods should sell at $1.50 
bbl over wheat flour. There have been a 
few millers in Chicago this week, from out 
of town, to buy substitutes and not to sell 
flour. One or two from Kansas visited the 
corn mills in Illinois in hopes of buying 
corn flour. There is no improvement in the 
supply of any of the substitutes, especially 
corn flour. 

Since Jan. 1, rye has advanced 60c bu, 
l5c of this being the upturn last week. The 
price of $2.45 for No. 2 is the highest on 
record, and 3c above the top price of last 
year. Barley jumped 3c on Thursday, 
sales of fancy being based on $2, the high- 
est since 1868, when it sold at’ $2.55, during 
a corner in the market. The milling de- 
mand has taken the surplus at an unusual 
rate, and is responsible for the advance of 
both rye and barley. 


COARSE GRAINS STILL ADVANCING 


One of the chief reasons for the advance 
in oats of 23c in the last two months has 
been the large purchases by the govern- 
ment, combined with those by foreign ex- 
porters. They have taken the surplus off 
the market. As most of the sales for May 
have been made by shorts, their covering 
has in a measure assisted in keeping prices 
down at times, but latterly they have been 
instrumental in making the advances. 

With rye and barley constantly advanc- 
ing to new levels, it is natural that oats, 
which are being more extensively used for 
human food than at any previous time, 
should advance sharply. It is generally 
conceded that economic conditions have 
more to do with the advance in prices than 
speculation. It is said that the federal 
government controls a good part of the 
stock of oats here, which a week ago was 
5,806,000 bus. 


QUAKER OATS CO. HAS BIG YEAR 


The Quaker Oats Co.’s earnings for 1917 
were the largest in its history. Net earn- 
ings were equal to 52.65 per cent on the 
$8,250,000 common stock. Allowance for 
federal taxes was $2,053,775. Gross earn- 
ings aggregated $5,211,752, compared with 
$3,991,313 in 1916. Total surplus at the 
end of 1917 was $10,547,045, there being an 
addition of $3,447,626 last year. 

President H. P. Crowell says: “Every 
dollar of this surplus is needed in the 
business so long as grain prices rule at the 
present high level and _ transportation 
facilities are so inadequate as they have 
been and promise to be. The volume of 
business done is greatly in excess of that 


of any previous year. The marked in- 
crease in the capacity of the mills at 
Akron, Cedar Rapids and Fort Dodge in 
oatmeal, corn meal, flour and feed, which 
capacity was completed at various periods 
during the year, helped greatly in the 
securing of this result. 

“Commercial and seasonable conditions 
usually yey eo periods to follow active 
ones, but the demand for our product has 
been so insistent for the last 12 months, 
both in the United States and Europe, that 
the mills were driven at high pressure for 
the entire time. Never before in our his- 
tory has this been true.” 

CORN-DRYING PLANTS OVERWORKED 

The Food Administration is anxious to 
move a lot of corn for rt between 
now and March 10. All the local elevator 
interests and those who have driers were 
called into Howard B. Jackson’s office on 
Thursday in an effort to secure definite 
information as to how much corn can be 
furnished before March 10. So many 
people attended, and all wanted to talk at 
the same time, that it was necessary to 
adjourn the meeting without definite re- 
sults. Leading elevator men are to be 
interviewed individually. The drying 
capacity in Chicago is equal to 500,000 
bus corn in 20 hours. 

It is not believed by the best-posted 
people that driers can be run continuously 
on a 24-hour basis. By running 20 hours 
they can work their men on 10-hour shifts. 
There has not been enough corn here until 
the last few weeks to enable the driers to 
run at full capacity, and some have not 
been able to operate. The largest drier 
here has a capacity of 8,000 bus per hour, 
and is in the new Northwestern elevator, 
‘operated by the Armour Grain Co. 


CONFER ON FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS 


A conference of chiefs of divisions of 
the United States Bureau of Chemistry 
was held in Chicago, Monday, Feb. 18, in 
the room of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Transportation Building. D. J. Price, en- 
gineer in charge of grain dust explosion 
investigations at Washington, and who is 
offering information through the divisions 
for preventing fires and explosions in mills, 


elevators, sugar refineries and other 
plants, presided. 
Others present were L. E. Harmon, 


Eastern Division, New York City; B. W. 
Dedrick, Central Division, Transportation 
Building, Chicago; C. H. Bailey, North- 
western Division, Federal Building, Min- 
neapolis; L. A. Fitz, Southwestern Divi- 
sion, Manhattan, Kansas, and J. B. Mor- 


gan, Gulf States Division, Metropolitan - 


Building, New Orleans, La. -C. C. Roth, 
Pacific Coast Division, Portland, Oregon, 
was unable to be present. 

DESIRE TO TRADE IN JULY CORN 

An effort is being made to open trading 
in July corn.on a No. 4 corn basis. It is 
believed to be impossible to secure any 
No. 2 or No. 3 corn in volume out of the 
present crop, and useless to look for a 
speculative business on the old basis of 
No. 2 and No. 8 corn as a contract grade 
under existing conditions. It is proposed 
to have a contract grade of 15.5 per cent 
corn as the basis, with No. 5 deliverable 
at a penalty. 

The proposition was taken up at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trade committee on 
rules, in connection with the warehouse 
committee, on Friday. The day was spent 
in trying to complete the arrangements. It 
will be some time before anything is done, 
as it is to be submitted to Mr. Hoover 
for his — and all depends upon him 
as to whether speculation in futures is 
resumed. 


MAXIMUM PRICE PLACED ON OATS 


In an effort to check speculative buying 
and rapid boosting of prices for oat fu- 
tures, the Board of Trade directors put 
a limit of 2c per day to bulges on oats, on 
Wednesday, after prices had advanced 
34,@4¥,c on that day. The next day the 
price advanced 2c, full limit, w 
upon the directors held another special 
meeting and placed a maximum price on 
all futures for oats up to the end of May 
at 93c. 

February and March oats closed Feb. 21 
at the maximum price, and May was 90% c, 
or only 244c below the maximum. The 2c 
limit was removed upon placing of the 
maximum. Cash oats in the sample mar- 
ket were 5c over May for No. 2 white, 514 
@5¥,c over for standards, 54,c over for 
No. 2 whites, the sales of the latter being 
up to 96c, and standards at 954%4c. No. 3 
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whites sold for 60 days’ gs: gee on that 
day at 41/,c over May, while two days 
previous they were 51,¢ over, and the same 
as spot oats. These prices are the highest 
on record. 


CORN REQUIRED FOR EXPORT 


The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration is in the market for all the corn ob- 
tainable fit for human food for shipment 
up to March 10. It must be kiln-dried to 
at least 16.5 per cent basis, and in condi- 
tion to be exported. It has asked that do- 


. mestic buyers keep out of the market until 


the export order is filled. 

Operators of driers here met with 
Howard B. Jackson, second vice-president 
of the Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration, Thursday and Friday, and again 
Monday. They submitted propositions to 
Mr. Jackson providing for non-competitive 
buying of corn, an allotment of purchases 
among the driers according to their ca- 
pacity, and the drying of 22 per cent mois- 
ture corn to 16 and 16.5 per cent, with a 
fair margin of profit for the shrinkage and 
operating. 

NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$4,375, net to the buyer, with this year’s 
dues paid. 

According to the flour inspector’s office 
of the Board of Trade, there are less than 
six cars per day to be inspected. 


The Galena (Ill.) Milling Co. has been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital, by G. 
E. and M. E. Brown, and B. Bogenrife. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has received 
2,000 cars from eastern lines within a 
week, to handle grain on its Illinois divi- 
sion, 

The new mill of the Quaker Oats Co., at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will be operated 
almost entirely on wheat flour for the 
army and navy. 

Leo M. Ismert, formerly of Kansas City, 
and who was engaged as a flour broker in 
Chicago for some time, has been employed 
by the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. as 
superintendent. 

Wheat purchases by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation here this week 
were 33 cars, of which one went to a local 
mill. Last week 33 cars were bought, with 
seven to local mills. 

Leading industries in the Middle West 
have about secured a surplus of corn, says 
a buyer for one of the largest. -From now 
on receipts of 1,500,000 bus per week will 
satisfy their demands. 

Further seizures of flour were made last 
week by the Food Administration, one 
being of 800 bbls, which were found in a 
bakeshop, the supply being sufficient to 
last the baker for five months. 

The Chicago Board of Trade and the 
banks here will be open Tuesday, Feb. 26, 
primary election day. The urgent neces- 
sity of handling the grain business is re- 
garded as more essential than the primary 
election. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was here Tuesday 
and Wednesday on his way to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to confer with the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. in connection with his new 
mill, which is expected to be in operation 
by May 1. 

The Belt Line, which does switching 
for all the roads around this city, can put 
on and remove more embargoes in an hour 
than any road running into Chicago. 
Changes are so frequent that it is almost 
impossible for the embargo clerks to keep 
track of them. The shippers have given 
it up. 

Word comes from Peoria, IIl., that the 
American Oats Co. has been formed and 
will erect a plant wherein oat goods, corn 
and other cereals will be manufactured. 
A. S. Haggerty, of Haggerty Bros., is one 
of the principals in the organization. The 
new company will be capitalized at 

’ 

C. C. Coventry, Olney, Ill., who rep- 
resents the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in some sections of this state, 
is devoting a large part of his time to 
work for the Food Administration. While 
he has been retained for future service 
by the mill, he has been granted the right 
to do what he can in several of the coun- 
ties near his home in a gratuitous way. 

No more opinions are to be put into 
market letters and market gossip by com- 
mission houses here until April 1. A meet- 
ing of the trade was held last Monday, and 
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it was agreed to eliminate the distribution 
of opinions. The Board of Trade direc- 
tors at their meeting on Tuesday a 
resolution to the same effect. main 


‘ objection is to the advising of purchases or 


sales of grain futures. 

John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, was in Chicago 
this week, and left for New York on 
Thursday. He says less than 50 per cent 
of the corn crop in the leading states has 
left the farms. As the Food Administra- 
tion has assumed charge of the movement 
and distribution of grains, he expects bet- 
ter results from the railroads. 

Following the action of the Board of 
Trade directors in placing a maximum 
price on May oats and all futures between 
February and May at 93c, there was heavy 
selling by Winnipeg, northwestern and 
local holders. Prices declined 44%c for 
March and 3%c for May, and closed at 
88%,¢ for March and 87%c for May. Cash 
premiums lost 1@1%4¢ at the same time, 
with No.3 white 314¢ and standard 4c over 
May for spot, and 3%4c bid at the last for 
No. 3 white for March shipment. 


White corn sold up to $2.10 for No. 3 
this week. This was 25c above the price 
of No. 4 white, and 25@30c over No. 4 
yellow. Very little good white corn is 
available for milling; hence the big pre- 
mium. An effort is being made to induce 
those who use white corn extensively to 
take the yellow, as it is regarded as un- 
necessary to pay fancy premiums for color 
when the quality of the yellow is equal to 
that of white. The South uses white corn 
almost exclusively, while the New England 
trade prefers the yellow. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxkee, Wis., Feb. 23.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
7,200 this week, representing 55 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 7,800, or 60 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 turned out 12,000, or 100 per cent. 

Demand continues brisk for flour, with 
offerings light. Mills are all sold ahead, 
and are unable to supply the trade. Re- 
ceipts of wheat continue ~~ light. Mill- 
ers are able to supply but a_ small 
part of the inquiry, which is ‘pouring in 
from all sections. Prices are firmer, with 
95 per cent patent war quality quoted at 
$16.85, cotton. All are swamped with 
shipping directions, and have been able to 
load out the week’s production, as the car 
situation is somewhat easier. 

Rye flour was in brisk demand, and 
prices advanced sharply, following the 
cash market. Mills have been grinding to 
the extent that milling rye is obtainable. 
Pure was quoted at $12.05@13.30 in cot- 
ton, with country blends offered at $10.90 
@11.25 for dark and $11.25@11.75 for 
white, in cotton. Shipments are going out 
freely, and stocks here are light. No. 2 
rye is selling at $2.45, the highest price 
ever known here. 

Barley flour advanced, following the 
cash grain, which sold at $2 for choice 
Wisconsin. Quotations are $11.70 in cot- 
ton sacks. Demand good, but offerings 
are light Grocers report ready sale for 
this flour, and look for an improved de- 
mand, 

Demand for corn flour continues brisk. 
Millers advanced prices to $7.05 per 100 
Ibs. Receipts this week have been heavy, 
and mills are operating to capdcity. The 
demand for corn meal is increasing daily, 
and mills are unable to supply the trade. 
Prices are the same as corn flour. 

Millfeed was very strong on all grades. 
Bran and middlings were scarce, and 
many shippers are not quoting, except 
when able to secure a car. Many shippers 
have considerable feed coming from north- 
western mills which is unshipped. Rye 
feed showed great strength, selling at $47 
ton in 100-lb sacks. Feed of any descrip- 
tion sells readily. 

The state trade was brisk, and shippers 
were able to sell considerable rye and 
barley feed. Hominy feed was in brisk 
demand. Shippers sold very few cars.of 
bran and middlings, being able to secure 
but small offerings from mills. 





NOTES 
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The Petrie Electric Mills, Mauston, have 
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completed the installation of new ma- 
chinery which will increase the capacity 
50 per cent. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co. has 
been conducting an extensive advertising 
campaign in Milwaukee, calling attention 
of grocers to the fact that Mazo corn 
flour and Mazo corn meal are now kept in 
stock by all jobbers in the city. 

The National Distilling Co., Milwaukee, 
has been granted a permit to build an ad- 
ditional story and make alterations in its 
former plant at a cost of $10,000. The 
changes are for the purpose of turning 
the plant into a grain alcohol, vinegar and 
chemical manufactory. 

H. H. Peterson, vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and 
president of L. Bartlett & Son Co., grain 
commission, has received word that his son, 
Harry Peterson, Jr., who was on the Tus- 
cania when it was torpedoed on Feb. 6, was 
saved. First advices were to the effect 
that he was missing. On Feb, 19, news 
that his son was alive and well came by 
cable. 

Wisconsin farmers have received an ap- 
peal from the United States Department 
of Agriculture to increase the acreage of 
spring wheat from 146,000 acres in 1917 
to at least 500,000 in 1918, to compensate 
for the poor condition of the winter wheat 
plant. While the area of winter wheat 
sown in Wisconsin last fall is by far the 
largest ever recorded, the condition is the 
poorest ever known, and indicates a prob- 
able yield of only 540,000,000 bus. 

Agents of the Department of Justice at 
Milwaukee this week discovered that a 
downtown grocery store was selling flour 
in bags and barrels bearing as a trade- 
mark the words “Ueber Alles Pure Rye 
Flour,” and the double eagle and iron 
cross, emblems of the German Empire. 
The flour is manufactured by an interior 
Wisconsin mill, but neither the name of 
the grocer nor the milling concern has 
been made public. The grocer was ordered 
to transfer the flour to other containers, 
and the mill warned to discontinue the 
practice of using the trade-mark and 
emblems. 

The state food administrator has wired 
J. F. Prentiss, administrator at Water- 
town, as follows: “Krause Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, making 2,000 bbls corn 
flour and 1,500 bbls corn meal daily; List- 
man Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., 800 bbls 
barley flour; Columbia Mills, Portage, 
Wis., 200 bbls barley flour; Dodge-Hooker 
Mills, Wausau, Wis., 140 bbls barley flour; 
Cereal Mills, Wausau, 125 bbls corn flour 
and corn meal, and 150 bbls rye flour. 
Fifty-fifty rule should be enforced, and 
wholesalers and retailers ordered to ob- 
tain wheat flour substitutes at once, as 
supplies are now plentiful.” 

H. N. Wutson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., Feb. 25.—Flour was 
again active last week. Inquiries were 
numerous, and came from near and far. 
Buyers wanted their requirements taken 
care of immediately, or within the least 
possible time. Mills simply could not fill 
anywhere near the demand, and because 
of present sold-up conditions and govern- 
ment regulations limiting sales, they had 
all they could do to care for pressing 
wants of home and outside established 
trade. There were also other obstacles, 
such as car situation, etc., but these fac- 
tors apparently had a less important in- 
fluence. 

Aggressive action on the part of rye 
buyers to get supplies bulged prices in 
this market. Mill-asking prices were ad- 
vanced to keep pace with the rising mar- 
ket. Notwithstanding this, demand from 
consumers was as brisk as in previous 
week, Mill had no trouble to dispose of 
stock. Fair volume of business reported 
closed. 

Very fair durum business was reported. 
This + Goome improvement in mill position, 
temporarily at least, from former weeks. 
Demand has generally held good, but lack 
of goods to offer and car trouble checked 
possible trading. New business consti- 
tuted the filling of regular trade in a lim- 
ited degree, outsiders receiving no con- 
sideration. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
15,880 bbls flour, or 44 per cent of normal 
capacity, against 19,080, or 54 per cent, 
the previous week, and 10,755, or 29 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was quiet but firm. Mills 
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For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 
the Food: Administration, readers should see preceding issues of The North- 
western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 
ministration and thereby performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 


by members of 


the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 


disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit 
propose to me | the wishes of the government and operate independent of 


reasonable an 


ADDITIONS 
DIVISION NO. 1 


A. M. Gardiner, Chaptico, Md. 
J. T. Shepard, Weedsport, N. Y. 
J. B. Curry’s Sons, Palmyra, Pa. 
Banister Mills, Houston, Va. 


DIVISION NO. 2 


Model Roller Mig. Co., Smith’s Grove, Ky. 
Milton Mills Co., Milton, N. C. 

Clinch River Mills, Washburn, Tenn. 
Baymont Mill, Rogersville, Tenn. 

W. A. Burkhardt, Vine Grove, Ky. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


A. K. Tucker, Concord, Mich. 
Lorain Mig. Co., Lorain, Ohio. 
Plainville Mig. Co., Plainville, Ind. 


just control and regulation. 


J. Street Mig. Co,. La Porte, Ind. 


. Bremen Roller Mills, Bremen, Ind. 


DIVISION NO. 5 
Miller Roller Mills, Miller, 8S, D. 
Farmers Co-op. Mig. Co., Bowdle, 8. D. 
DIVISION NO. 6 
T. H. Henderson, Kearney, Mo. 
Frohna Mills, Frohna, Mo. 
DIVISION NO. 7 


Wray Mills Co., Wray, Colo. 
R. H. Drennan, Vinita, Okla. 
Deseret Mill Co., Deseret, Utah, 
H. & C. Zedler, Luling, Texas. 


- DIVISION NO. 9 
Electric Hygienic Bake Shop, San Francisco, 
Cal. 








closely sold up, curtailing offerings, and 
are busy getting out old sales and making 
delivery to customers as rapidly as able. 


NOTES 

Excepting corn, flaxseed and all other 
grains showed a decrease last week. Total 
reduction was 61,000 bus. 

Duluth Board of Trade closed Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Elevator interests 
also were down, but mills operated. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Duluth 
Board of Trade, left today for Cleveland, 
Ohio, to attend a conference on traffic 
matters to be held Feb. 27. 

A small lot of bonded barley held in 
store was shipped out last week. There 
is still left a light quantity of oats, about 
100,000 bus wheat and 6,000 flaxseed. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. con- 
templates grinding a moderate volume of 
corn in the near future. Some changes 
will be necessary to enable it to run on 
this grain. 

The record price for flaxseed was 
reached in this market today with the 
reported sale of a car at $3.974%,. Any- 
thing with heavy dockage, buyers readily 
pay big premium for. Spot No. 1 closed 
today at May price ($3.8114 to 12c over). 

Corn- stocks increased 12,000 bus -last 
week. Movement does not expand as ex- 
pected by some traders. Elevators do not 


seem interested in handling any large ton-° 


nage of damp corn. With only 1,350,000 
bus of all kinds of grain in elevators here, 
and a total capacity of over 35,000,000, 
it is quite apparent that a big storage 
space is lying idle. There is also a total 
drying capacity of approximately 100,000 
bus per 24 hours. 

The growing tendency of farmers to 
hold back grain is causing some anxiety 
among millers, who are commencing to ex- 
perience difficulty in securing. supplies. 
So far, they have had no trouble to obtain 
sufficient. The present light movement 
is not enough to cover milling wants. 
Therefore mills will probably Le com- 
pelled to draw on elevator supplies in the 
near future until the run of wheat this 
way is increased. F. G, CArtson. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Feb. 
22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. Bes Warivsess 177 304 61 











Empire .... 415 439 97 125 
Consolidated ve 66 157 28 66 
CEEWED coco siccce 463 103 59 eee 
Western ......... 125 101 20 67 
Grain Growers... 476 686 103 ove 
Fort William .... 63 320 68 40 
Bastern ......... 47 78 14 coe 
De. Bs bbescececce 576 712 175 176 
Northwestern .... 140 17 eee coe 
Can, Northern.... 1,546 1,064 465 129 
Horn & Co. ...... 50 69 9 40 
Can, Govt. ....... 176 110 51 69 
Thunder Bay .... 452 522 89 17 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 538 182 30 46 
Dav. & Smith ... 168 280 58 eee 

Totals ......... 5,479 5,143 1,316 775 
FE ORO. 2 vc ctece 23,029 11,522 1,809 1,545 
Receipts ........+ 567 254 125 37 
Rail shipments... 956 161 63 82 
Storage afloat— 

Year ago ...... 2,692 oes see eee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 36 No. 1.0. Wiscass 5 
No. 1 northern..1,440 No. 2 C. W...... 454 
No. 2 northern.. 836 No. 3 C. W-..... 319 
No. 3 northern.. 927 Ex. 1 feed ..... 626 
BRO; @ cesecccvcs SO6 £2008 si veccsvsi 1,242 
We B siccieocse 396 2 feed ........4..- 1,196 
Tee. OS acossecves 636 Others ......... 301 
Feed ...cccccces 226 — 
OURO cesiccets 740 BOM ci ceecds 5,143 

BONE cccsasee 5,479 





Exports for Week Ending Feb. 16, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 


New York... 80,000 ..... 94,000 498,000 
Portland, 

Maine .... eee. hese bates 339,000 
Baltimore .. 177,000 156,000 ..... ...s-. 


OWS. NMOWB. oie e  cceas 93,000 413,000 





Tots., wk.. 257,000 156,000 187,000 1,250,000 
Prev. week.. 304,000 726,000 129,000 1,649,000 
U. K’gdom.. 81,000 ..... 78,000 ...... 
Continent,... 177,000 156,000 109,000 ...... 





Totals .... 257,000 156,000 187,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July lito Same time 

Feb. 16,1918 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 47,191,000 181,287,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 4,069,000 9,302,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 65,503,000 223,146,000 
Corn, DEB ..cecccvecs 9,006,000 30,978,000 
Re: WED sececccvove 59,170,000 72,431,000 
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So far as volume of business ig con- 
cerned, flour market conditions remain 
unchanged. The mills offered very little, 
and these offerings were principally 
through direct mill representatives, in con- 
sequence of which there was practically 
none for general distribution. 

Flour men who in the past have been 
in the habit of buying from various mills 
find it increasingly difficult to get sufficient 
flour to keep their trade even partially 
supplied, and realize that the future does 
not hold out any great promise of improve- 
ment. While practically all of them have 
turned their attention to the various sub- 
stitutes, little relief is found, because these 
are about as scarce as wheat flour, and 
their prices are soaring. 

In some few instances, owing to partial 
improvement in traffic facilities, stocks in 
the hands of bakers have somewhat in- 
creased over what they were 10 days ago, 
but while the receipts of flour reported 
are on their face heavier than for some 
time, the figures given out are somewhat 
misleading, as an analysis of them will 
show. 

For example, on Wednesday of last 
week the total figures posted by the New 
York Produce Exchange, showing receipts 
ostensibly for domestic consumption and 
reported by the Journal of Commerce and 
other publications as something over 
60,000 bbls, were pointed out as being 
greatly in excess of the market’s daily 
requirements. 

In point of fact these figures actually 
showed no real reason for rejoicing, be- 
cause, even while they were incorrectly 
reported, the actual receipts being some- 
thing over 88,000 bbls, 71,358 were either 
for the army, navy or Food Administra- 
tion; in either event, not available for do- 
mestic consumption, which is a point that 
seems to be quite generally overlooked. 

Actually the amount of the flour re- 
ceipts that were available for local con- 
sumption was less than 17,000 bbls, which, 
in view of the light receipts of the pre- 
vious eight or nine days, had no significant 
effect toward increasing the stocks to any- 
thing like the basis of actual requirements. 

The level of prices was somewhat higher 
than last week, and several bids even above 
the .c levels were productive of no results. 
War quality springs ranged $10.75@11.25; 
Kansas, $10.80@11.50; winters, $10.60@ 
10.80, Rye flour, owing to the sharp ad- 
vance of about 12¢ bu in rye grain, was 
held firmly around $12.25@12.75 bbl, in 
jute. 

Barley flour was quoted at $11.75@12.25 
bbl, jute; rice flour, $7.75@8.25; corn flour, 
#5.75@6.50; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$5.05; bolted, $5.05; white meal, $5.60; 
pearl hominy, $5.75; granulated hominy, 
$5.75,—per 100 Ibs, in cotton sacks. 

The millfeed situation remains un- 
changed. Offerings are extremely light, 
while demand is good. Bran and rye mid- 
dlings were quoted at $52 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

FARMERS ASK REPEAL OF LAWS 

Resolutions demanding immediate re- 
peal of the New York state laws creating 
the State Council of Farms and Markets 
and the State Food Control Commission 
were adopted unanimously by the New 
York Federation of Aaticdlinn, at a 
meeting held in Syracuse this week. 

The federation, representing all the 
farm organizations of the state, was 
formed with the idea of increasing the 
efficiency of all farmers’ organizations, 
= ly, commercially and education- 
ally. ; 
in the discussion it was stated that the 
farm and markets law of 1917 had “proven 


to be detrimental to the department of 
agriculture and to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the state.” ; 

The State Food Control Commission, the 
resolutions state, duplicates the work of 
the federal government and other. estab- 
lished agencies. The commission was de- 
clared to be “merely a machine” for polit- 
ical purposes, and absolutely without value 
to agriculture. 

Opposition to the price of $2 bu as fixed 
for this year’s wheat _ also developed, 
and it was claimed that wheat could not be 
produced profitably at that price. 


PRICES ON DELAYED SHIPMENTS 


Owing to the control of profits on cereal 
foods, the trade here is all at sea as to 
what is the proper course to pursue in 
order to remain within the limit of both 
the letter and spirit of the rules laid down, 
and yet secure the protection to which it 
feels entitled. 

There are numerous cases where, owing 
to no other fault than that of slow delivery 
on the part of the railroads, shipments of 
corn meal and some other substitutes are 
coming in which have been purchased at 
prices much below present levels. 

The owners of these are in a quandary 
as to whether they should market these at 
their purchase prices, plus the prescribed 
profit allowed by the Food Administration, 
or sell them on the basis of their replace- 
ment value, which of course would be very 
much higher. 

Some members of the trade, in order to 
ascertain just what course they might 
safely pursue, have taken the matter up 
with the local federal food board, but do 
not seem able to get any real light on the 
matter. 

NOTES 

A meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
Millers’ Committee was scheduled to be 
held in Philadelphia, Monday, Feb. 25. 

P. J. Valkeapaa, special representative 
of the Finnish government, arrived in New 
York this week, and expects to visit the 
West. 

A car of flour, shipped from Kentucky, 
Oct. 14, arrived in New York Feb. 19. 
Regardless of its tardiness, the wanderer 
was welcome. 

The C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., on Feb. 14 
removed its New York offices to the Astor 
Trust Building, 501 Fifth Avenue, as the 
government has taken over for its own use 
the entire building at 45 Broadway. 

Irving T. Bush, president of Bush Ter- 
minal Co., has resigned as chief executive 
officer of the war hoard of the port of 
New York, because, he says, the functions 
for which the war board was created have 
been largely absorbed by new organiza- 
tions. 

The American Cotton and Grain Ex- 
change, incorporated under the laws of 
the state of New York, has taken title to 
the building at 71-73 Wall Street. J. C. 
Cooper is its president. Memberships are 
being offered at $500 each, and business is 
to begin May 1. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 23.—There is so 
little wheat flour offered for mill ship- 
ment at present by millers’ agents in_ this 
market that prices are nominal, and no 
quotations made. When agents are asked 
for prices, the reply is that the last quo- 
tation received was several weeks ago and, 
any way, they have no flour to offer. 

The only business done in wheat flour 
during the week was by resellers, who are 
now receiving flour which in some in- 
stances was shipped in November. Re- 
ceipts during the last two weeks have been 

The bulk of it, however, has been 
or export. That received for the local 
market is practically all sold to arrive, 
and is going at once into consumption, the 
bulk being owned ‘by wholesale bakers. 
The small baker is only able to pick up 





a car here and there at second hand, for 
which full prices have to be paid. 

Dark flours are still occupying the at- 
tention of the trade, and a good business 
is reported for future shipment. Duri 
the week a little barley flour has arrived, 


-and has been distributed at once to the 


retailers. Larger arrivals are expected 
within a week or two. For shipment with- 
in 30 to 60 days, it is quoted at $12.50 
@18 bbl, in sacks, with sales reported at 
these prices. 

te corn flour sold today at $6.80 
per 100 lbs, in sacks, an advance of 30@ 
40c during the week. There is an active 
demand for this product, with consider- 
able resales made. Graham flour is of- 
fered ery at $9.50@10.60, in sacks, 
but demand is slow. 

There is very little rye flour to be had. 
Patents are practically out of the market. 
Straights sold today at $12.75@13.25 bbl, 
in sacks, with little to be had, and the 
market tending higher at the close. 

Yellow corn meal is also becoming quite 
a factor locally, with liberal sales at $5.50 
@5.65 per 100 lbs. A new substitute for 
wheat flour, rice flour, is now offering in 
transit, to arrive some time within 30 
days, at a range of $8.85@9 per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


A new corporation, the Bay State Gro- 
cery Co., Boston, Mass., was formed this 
week, with $300,000 capital. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy were 
filed this week by the following: Frank 
T. Bowles, grocer, Marlboro, Mass; lia- 
bilities, $3,140; assets, $1,750. J. P. Doyle, 
grocer, North Adams, Mass; liabilities, 
$5,136; assets, $1,750. J. J. Lenehan, 
grocer, Boston; liabilities, $1,881; assets, 
$800 


The hotels and restaurants, realizing 
the absolute necessity of food conserva- 
tion, are co-operating more and more 
with this object in view. The morning 
meal, at which no meat is allowed, has 
been decided to be from 6 a.m. to 10:30 
a.m., the evening meal from 5 p.m. to 12 
midnight. 

Henry B. Endicott, food administrator 
for Massachusetts, has received reports 
that some bakers propose to raise bread 
prices on account of the present high price 
of wheat flour substitutes. Mr. Endicott 
does not think that an advance in the 
price of bread, due to these conditions, 
which he believes to be only temporary, 
is justified, and he cautions the bakers of 
Massachusetts against such action. All 
the influence he possesses will be used to 
check any such movement. 

Lous W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaverpnta, Pa., Feb, 23.—The flour 
market remains in pretty much the same 
condition as for. several weeks. There 
have been somewhat larger arrivals for 
local consumption, but while some of the 
urgent needs of the trade have been par- 
tially satisfied, much larger supplies are 
still needed to put the market in com- 
fortable shape. The traffic situation is 
steadily improving, and dealers are hope- 
ful that there will not be a great deal more 
delay in getting in the flour which has been 
on the way for such a long time. 

Business to arrive is of small propor- 
tions, as the mills are offering very spar- 
ingly. Prices are unchanged and firm. 
Owing to government regulations, substi- 
tites are steadily becoming more of a fac- 
tor in the situation. All of them are com- 
manding full prices, and many are hard 
to get. In the case of corn goods, many 
of the mills are well sold ahead and un- 
willing to make new contracts until the 
old ones shall have been fulfilled. Rye and 
barley flours are extremely scarce, and 
worth more than wheat flour. 


MUST CONSERVE WHEAT TO WIN WAR 


In an address before the Rotary Club 
of this city, Thomas Shallcross, Jr., vice- 
chairman of the conservation division of 
the local food administration, said that, 
unless there is greater conservation of 
wheat in American homes there is danger 
of the supply being cut off entirely in June 
or July and it is almost certain. that more 
stringent regulations than the ‘present 50- 
50 rule in the purchase of flour and sub- 
stitutes will be made within the next 30 
days. 

According to Mr. Shallcross, there has 
been a little conservation of food in homes, 
but wonderful co-operation with the Food 
Administration has been shown by all the 
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big hotels, cafés and restaurants in this 
city. He declared industrial workmen in 
Pennsylvania have not been educated to 
the necessity of conserving food, and be- 
cause they have plenty of money they have 
been buying everything they want, and 
plenty of it. 
ime have been a coy Baye said Mr. 
cross, “in gettin right angle on 
the food problem. Lack of ad te our 
soldiers on the other side would absolutely 
lose the war. It can be lost in 60 to 90 
days. In France 52 per cent of the nor- 
mal diet of the ple is wheat, and this 
must be supplied by the United States, as 
well as the wheat necessary to feed Ameri- 
can soldiers in the trenches.” 

He declared the American troops should 
be given the best of everything to eat, not- 
withstanding what is left in this country 
for those at e. It would be impossible, 
he said, to send corn to Europe as a sub- 
stitute, because it would take too long for 
the people of the allied nations to become 
accustomed to its use, and much of it 
would spoil. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,267,524 
bus, against 4,398,652 during the same 
time last year, 

The Benton (Pa.) Roller Mills, with 
more than 10,000 bus of grain, burned on 
Feb. 22; loss, $35,000. _ . 3 

Millers of flour and its substitutes were 
warned on Thursday by the local food ad- 
ministrator that they must not sell any of 
their product to speculators, and he states 
that he intends to conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign to ferret out any who may be at- 
tempting to take advantage of the 50-50 
order, by holding substitutes of wheat 
flour for higher prices. 

In some sections of Pennsylvania the 
shortage of substitutes for wheat flour has 
been so acute that it has been impossible 
to comply with government regulations 
with regard to their sale. This is notably 
the case in the coal regions, and the food 
administrators have allowed toes to be 
sold as a wheat substitute. The same thing 
has been done in some sections of New 
Jersey. Samuet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawto, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The mills 
here are doling out the flour as near as 
possible on the basis of the last three years’ 
purchases, and trying to stand by the gov- 
ernment in furnishing their quota for ex- 
port. These orders are taking a big per- 
a the output in this section. ‘The 
mills here, although running to near full 
capacity, have unfilled contracts covering 
the last three months, leaving out the gov- 
ernment requisitions. 

There iS a great shortage of wheat flour 
in this city, and also of desirable substi- 
tutes. There are some things the people 
cannot use in the proportions pl st oe 
by the government, and the prices asked 
for these substitutes prohibit their use as 
animal feed. Wheat flour prices remain 
unchanged, while rye and barley flours are 
steadily advancing, and oatmeal is out of 
sight. There is no white corn flour worth 
mentioning on the market, and yellow meal 
is a poor article, compared with other 
years. 

As for bakers’ bread, the people will 
have to eat it or go hungry. Several more 
small bakers, who produced a home-made 
bread, have been forced out of business, 
as they could not get the flour. 

Millfeed is offered at the fixed price for 
shipment, but there is no telling when the 
buyer will get it. Almost any reasonable 
price will be paid in the country for spot 
stuff, as substitutes are fully as scarce as 
bran and middlings, and the cattle must be 
fed. This has driven the farmer into using 
wheat. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was advanced $2 
ton this week, and the millers’ books are 
loaded with orders. Barley screenings 
and rye middlings have again advanced 
sharply, and are coee to even for fu- 
ture shipment. Hominy feed is up $5 ton. 
There are no offerings of gluten or cotton- 
seed meal. Oil meals has taken an upward 
turn, and will no doubt go higher, as 
stocks of seed are limited. 

Rolled oats active, and fully 50c bb! 
higher. Oat hulls, reground, are $1.50 ton 
higher, and scarce. Buckwheat flour is 
out of the market. Millers have nothing 
more to offer at any price. 


THE OUTPUT 


Several mills were unable to get wheat, 
owing to difficulty in moving cars through. 
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The output for the week was 155,600 bbls, 
representing 93 per cent of capacity, com- 

by Begs ote B or 92 = — last 
wi 110,200, or per cen year, 
713.900, or 67 per cent, in 1916, 199,700, 
or 89 per cent, in 1915, and 110,250, or 80 
per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

The mills in the northern part of this 
state are again receiving wheat, after sev- 
eral weeks of idleness due to the inability 
of getting cars through. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 4,500,000 
bus, compared with 11,900,000 last year. 
Stocks of other grains here are very small, 
particularly oats and barley. 

Farmers in this part of the state, it is 
said, will plant 50 per cent less beans this 
year, as that crop has been a failure for 
three or four seasons. More attention will 
be given to grain. 

A number of cars of corn for Canada 
are being held up here by the new order 
restricting the exportation of corn from 
this side. Nothing suitable for seed pur- 
poses can be sent over. 

The car situation is becoming worse, and 
there appear to be no Sp aap of any 
improvement, It is said there is a large 
quantity of grain within sight of Buffalo, 
but no way in which to get it hauled to 
the elevators. 

There is still considerable confusion, 
locally as well as out of town, concerning 
the selling of substitutes with wheat flour, 
but by and by the retailer will figure out 
the regulations, if there are no further 
modifications in the meantime. 

Charles G. Speidel, president of the 
Master Bakers’ Association, reports that 
Buffalo’s cake and ry business is in a 
precarious state, due to discrimination 
against that trade in the allotment of 


sugar. Wholesale grocers refuse to supply : 


them. Ice cream plants and candy-makers 
seem to be getting what they want. Some 
bakers are using honey; in fact, have 
cleaned up the market at 30c Ib, whereas 
usually the price is about 18¢ for the finest. 


E. BANGASSER. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvittze, Tenn., Feb. 23.—Com- 
plaints are being made by merchants with 
reference to the shortage of flour in the 
Southeast. Some jobbers have no sup- 
plies to offer, and if this continues it will 
not be long until the shortage reaches the 
consumer. The stocks of bakers are re- 

orted extremely low. The general pub- 
fie appears to be getting along fairly un- 
der the programme requiring consumers 
to purchase an equal amount of substi- 
tutes. 

The output of the mills has been limited, 
with a few of them running about one- 
fourth time. The rule requiring mills that 
have ground 75 per cent of their allotment 
of wheat to close down temporarily has 
affected a number of southeastern mill- 
ers, and doubtless will further aggravate 
the shortage. 

Prices of flour are irregular, regulation 
grades being quoted principally at $10.50 
@11, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, with few 
of the mills having any to offer. Substi- 
tutes have been steadily advancing on 
account of increasing demand, with rye 
and barley flour quoted $1@1.50 higher 
than wheat flour. 

During the last few days of mild weath- 
er the condition of wheat in Tennessee 
and Kentucky has improved materially, 
and now appears to be in condition. 
Based on present outlook, crop should 


be above the average. The rts to the 
Tennessee department of culture are 
very favorable, indicatin tt the wheat 
has been well protected snow during 


the extremely cold weather. 

Corn mills have been running full time, 
with the large ones forced to bring corn 
from the larger terminal markets, and 
basing prices accordingly. The oo 
have caused argument with the food offi- 
cials, but millers claim a large shrinkage 
on account of drying the corn, and that 
profits are below normal. It is said that 
some of the mills may be forced to close 
down if the authorities insist on further 
reductions. 

Quotations: plain meal, 96-Ib bags, f.0.b. 
4.70; bolted, $4.54@ 
4.82. No. 3 white corn is at $1.90@ 
1.95 bu, Nashville, with increased move- 
ment in Tennessee and Kentucky, and 

absorbed. 
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officials was held in Atlanta, Saturday, to 
consider the situation, and take proper 
action with regard to values. 

No change is noted in millfeed, — 
being far short of demand. Quotations: 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $31@34; middlings, $41@44. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 169,290 bbls, had an output 
this week of 48,512, or 28.7 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 31,010 bbls 
and 19.6 per cent of capacity last week, 
44.5 per cent the same week last year, 69 
per cent the same week in 1916, 57.7 in 
1915, 53.9 in 1914, 48.5 in 1913 and 58.6 
in 1912. 

' STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 

reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb, 23 Feb. 16 

Flour, bbls .....2.-esese% 10,081 8,500 

Wheat, bus ....eseseeee 6,000 9,200 

Corn, DUB ...cccccecsece 124,500 110,800 

Oats, DUS ....secceesees 326,000 249,700 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 176 cars. 

Ensign Charles T. Ballard, Jr., son of 
Charles T. Ballard, of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, has been married to Miss 
Mae Taber, of Louisville. 

The Alabama federal food officials have 
issued notice to bakers that, effective Feb. 
24, 20 per cent of substitutes must be used 
in bread and rolls. The announcement says 
that those who willfully refuse to obey will 
be compelled to close. Joun Lerrrr. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The flour 
output of Rochester mills this week was 
12,500 bbls, of which 9,600 were spring 
wheat and 700 rye. This represented 60 
per cent of capacity, compared with 73 
last week. 

This has been another week of strong 
demand and limited supplies, both of flour 
and feed. Through inability to get wheat, 
or smallness of federal allotments, some 
of the mills have not been grinding full 
time. Millers are having difficulty in get- 
ting shipments from Buffalo and points 
west, mainly through the shortage of cars. 
This trouble has become chronic. 

With the prospect that government 
wheat prices may be materially advanced 
for the 1918 crop, growers here are hold- 
ing on tight to their winter wheat, except 
as necessity may force them to sell 
through need of money for taxes or in- 
terest on mortgages. 

However, the scarcity of flour and feed 
is beginning to affect the farmers as it 
did not earlier. This is especially true 
in dairying districts, where the need for 
millfeed reaches its peak in late winter 
and early spring. Only a small quantit 
is now shipped outside Rochester tefri- 
tory, and dealers here are — but 
little new business of any kind. The pol- 
icy is to distribute among long-time cus- 
tomers on a pro rata basis, after govern- 
ment demands have been met. 

No shipments beyond immediate terri- 
tory were made of winter straights, gra- 
ham or entire wheat flour this week. There 
were no winter bran or middlings for ship- 
ment. Rye feed is quoted at $46 ton, but 
this is for small lots only, and no ship- 
ments were made to distant points. 

Appended are the principal quotations: 
spring patents, cotton %’s, $11.25@11.35 
bbl; spring bran $37@37.50 ton, coarse 
middlings $39@39.50, flour middlings 
$46.50, in 100-Ib sacks; rye flour, cotton 
¥,’s, $12.50@12.75 bbl,—Boston. Spring 

atents, cotton 1’s, $10.90 bbl; spring 

ran $34 ton, coarse middlings $36, in 
100’s, all f.o.b. Rochester. 


NOTES 


Since the flour-cereal combination or- 
ders of the Food Administration became 





. effective, Rochester bakeries are selling 


more bread, and housewives are baking 
proportionately less. 

At a meeting of grain threshers of a 
large section of the western New York 
territory; it was decided that prices for 
threshing wheat and other grain must be 
advan for the season of 1918. 

The food administration office for Mon- 
roe County strongly favors the establish- 
ment of one or two government potato 
flour. mills in each of potato counties 
of the state, to turn the surplus into flour. 

Booklets containing recipes showing 
how potatoes can be made to take the 


lace of wheat are to be distributed to 

usewives in this section by the bureau 
of conservation of the New York Food 
Commission. 

According to a census just completed 
by the Monroe County farm bureau, 6,000 
acres more of wheat were sown in the 
fall of 1917 than the fall previous. Plans 
are to plant 8,000 acres more of corn here 
than in 1917; the acreage of oats and bar- 
ley also will be increased. 

—— Wayne Duffett, son of William 
H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds & 
Co., has completed his course in aviation 
at the government training station in Pen- 
sacola, Fla., and leaves tonight for Wash- 
ington, where he will be assigned to active 
service. 

Under a ruling by the New York state 
food commission, Rochester retailers of 
wheat flour, oatmeal, macaroni, corn meal, 
bread, dried beans, and other food prod- 
ucts enumerated at length in the official 
list, soon must place a sign near the com- 
modities when exposed for sale, stating 
kind, grade and price. 

There is dissatisfaction among farmers 
here because, although Rochester is nearer 
tidewater than Buffalo or Chicago, wheat 
prices are usually several cents under 
those prevailing in the cities named. Win- 
ter wheat prices here range $2.08@2.10. 
Growers further argue that, with the av- 
erage prices of index commodities ad- 
vanced 105 per cent since the beginning of 
the war, the actual value of wheat, gauged 
by the scale, is not to exceed $1 bu. 

The Rochester branch of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Men’s Division of the Na- 
tional Food Administration held a meet- 
ing at the Seneca Hotel, at which uni- 
formity of enforcement of wheatless meals 
was discussed. Under the haphazard 
methods that have been followed, break- 
fast would be wheatless at one restaurant, 
lunch at another and dinner at still an- 
other, so that by skillful management it 
was possible for the public to avoid wheat- 
less meals at any of them. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmorg, Mp., Feb. 23.—No flour was 
offered, and reserves were down to hard 
pan. Receipts over exports were 17,000 
bbls, which, with the deliveries from the 
little adjacent mills and the various sub- 
stitutes, kept the town from going hungry. 
The hope is generally expressed that at 
an early my the price of all grain, cash 
as well as the options, may be fixed and 
regulated exclusively by the government, 
as it is the conviction that there is no 
other way of getting rid of the hogs in 
the business. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
95 per cent patents, $10.75@10.95; 100 per 
cent straights, $10.50@10.70,—98-lb cot- 
tons, 5c more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more 
in wood. 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.60@10.75; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.40@10.55,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in 
wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.75@10.95; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.50@10.70,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood. 

The foregoing quotations refer to mill 
shipment; flour on spot or in transit, 50 
@75c bbl higher, as to grade. 

City mills were too busy with old orders 
to give any attention to new business. 
They ran full time, and made no change 
in prices of either flour or feed. 

Flour substitutes were generally scarce 
and higher at following wholesale quota- 
tions, basis sacks: barley flour, $12@12.50 
bbl; rice flour, 8@81,c lb; corn flour, $6 
@6.25 per 100 lbs; corn meal, white or 
horn eh $5@5.50; corn grits, $5.50@5.75; 

ominy, $5.75@6. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 57,381 
bbls; destined for export, 40,188. 

NOTES 

Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 42; number now in port, 58. 

.__ President Macgill, of the Patapsco 
Mills, is back from Palm Beach, Fla, 
looking fine. 

The bakers of Baltimore are wrestling 

with vanishing supplies and the prospect 
of a shut-down. 
. Grain exports from here this week were 
666,104 bus—53,000 wheat, 107,480 corn, 
390,566 oats and 115,058 rye. 

The bay boats, which have been ice- 
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bound for weeks, are resuming their 
schedules, and are simply deluged and 
swamped with freight. 

Arthur W. Robson, a former member of 
the Chamber of Commerce and a leading 
steamship passenger agent, died Wednes- 
day morning, after a brief illness, aged 54. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to Feb. 23, 1918, 37,768 
bus; year ago, 225,498. Range of prices 
this week, $1.85@2.05; last year, $1.10@ 
111%. 

John Henry Joyeux, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and manager for 
J. Bolgiano & Son, seeds, grasses, etc., 
died of pneumonia Thursday evening, 
aged 32, 

The Women’s Civic League is giving a 
series of free demonstrations in war-time 
cooking, at the war food bureau in the 
Lexington Building, to tne housekeepers 
of Baltimore. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to Feb, 23, 1918, 1,394,665 bus; 
same time last year, 1,361,215. Range of 
prices this week, $2.10@2.15; last year, 
$1.55@1.861,. 

Two arrests were made here this week 
of dealers in food products failing to have 
licenses from the Food Administrator as 
required, Both were released for court 
on $1,000 bail each. 

Louis Sinsheimer, a retired leading 
flour jobber of this market, has instituted’ 
suit in the superior court of Baltimore 
City against Frank J. Boehmer, Sr., a 
former salesman for Sinsheimer, on a 
promissory note for $13,073. 

Of the Fink brothers, who comprised 
the old flour firm of C. C. Fink & Co, 
when it liquidated a few years ago, Harry 
is associated with White & Co., flour job- 
bers and exporters, Conrad Charles trav- 
els southern Pennsylvania for Rufus E. 
McCosh, millers’ agent, and Elmer holds 
a clerkship at the new Howard Hotel. 

The new flour inspection department of 
the Chamber of Commerce starts with the 
following inspectors: chief, Milton A. 
Smeak; first assistant, Conrad Mauler; 
second assistant, William Mauler. A 
third assistant is to be appointed later, - 
and the department will have offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building as soon 
as any suitable for the purpose are avail- 
able. 

A local authority says no mill in this 
zone can figure the cost of 100 per cent 
soft winter straight flour at more than 
$9.60, bulk, or -$9.85, including 25c bbl 
profit, and that mills selling for more than 
this are doing so at their peril. On the 
other hand, it is an open secret that 
near-by straight, if obtainable either on 
spot or in transit, would bring close to, if 
not quite, $11, cotton, regardless of cost 
of manufacture or of government regula- 


tions. 
C. H. Dorsey. 





World’s Stocks of Wheat 


World’s stocks of wheat Feb. 1, as given 
by the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
255,882,000 bus, compared with 271,008,000 
Jan. 1, and 308,490,000 Feb. 1, 1917. The 
decrease in January was 15,126,000 bus, 
compared with 16,099,000 in December, 
and 7,390,000 in January last year. The 
reduction in January was largely in the 
United States, available supplies being 
30,987,000 bus, compared with 51,190,000 
Jan. 1 and 107,064,000 Feb. 1, last year. 

Canadian stocks were 43,455,000 bus, 
against 37,968,000 the previous month and 
95,284,000 last year. Included in the 
European stocks afloat and in store, only 
the United Kingdom is used. 





Falling Elevator 

The St. Louis court of appeals has af- 
firmed judgment for $1,000 ainst the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., in favor of a 
former loyee who was injured when 
: —_— evator in the company’s plant 

ell. 

The court of appeals decided that, al- 
though recovery may not be sustained 
against an employer on the nd of 
mere conjecture that he has been guilty 
of carelessness, the jury was warranted 
in finding that the company was negligent 
in failing to discover t defective condi- 
tion of the elevator before the accident 
occurred, a condition under which a steel 
pin supporting the elevator was released, 
permitting the cable to slip off. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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PLAYING TO THE GALLERY 


Professor J. B. Reynolds, president of 
Manitoba Agricultural College, seems to 
aspire to the honor of becoming the Dr. 
Wiley of Canada. Hitherto this country 
has been free of this type of agitator, but 
if the Manitoba professor continues in his 
present vein he will easily- achieve the dis- 
tinction, such as it is. 

Professor Reynolds commenced his 
present campaign of self-advertising by 
making the statement that after the war 
Manitoba wheat would go down to fifty 
cents a bushel as a result of Russian com- 
petition. This statement was made in a 
public address in the city of Winnipeg. 
At present the professor’s particular ob- 
session is war flour. He manages frequent- 
ly to get himself quoted by daily papers on 
this subject, and in one of his latest out- 
breaks a ninety per cent extraction for 
Canada was predicted and advised. In 
fact the professor hinted that his state- 
ment was a tip. 

In a number of other interviews Pro- 
fessor Reynolds has talked about the price 
of flour, percentages of extraction, po- 
tential savings of wheat therefrom and 
other features of this topic in the best 
Wiley manner. So far as these interviews 
have been checked up by The Northwest- 
ern Miller, they have invariably been found 
inaccurate, sometimes glaringly so. 

It is unfortunate for a province like 
Manitoba that the head of its agricultural 
college should join in such talk. This is 
not in the interests of the farming indus- 
try, nor will the agitation add anything 
to the strength of the campaign now being 
carried on by the Canadian food control 
authorities for the conservation of food. 
Canada has already adopted a set of regu- 
lations for the saving of wheat and flour, 
and presumably Professor Reynolds in his 
official capacity was a party to same, 
therefore there does not seem to be much 
of the spirit of co-operation in his present 
propaganda for the inauguration of some 
other policy than the one decided upon. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The local flour market remains practi- 
cally unchanged. Demand is far in excess 
of the supply, mills being unable to secure 
sufficient wheat from Bay Port elevators, 
car shortage being acute, and the railroads 
unable to give any definite promise as to 
when they will be able to make any im- 

rovement in deliveries. Quotations are 

11 bbl for cash and $11.10 if credit is 
required. Winter flour is in better de- 
mand, and the prices range $10.60@10.70, 
in new bags, track, Toronto. 

Export business is quiet, as’ mills find 
they can sell their flour to much better ad- 
vantage in the domestic market, and this is 
likely to continue as long as the wheat 
supplies remain at present levels. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is still extraordi- 
narily good, and the mills are unable to 
cope with it. It is impossible now to get 
straight cars of bran or shorts, and the 
larger mills are cutting down the quanti- 
ties they have been shipping in mixed 
ears. Prices are unchanged. Bran in 
straight or mixed cars, $35 ton, in bags, 
Ontario points; shorts, $40. 

CEREALS 

There is no end to the demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal but, owing to the 
price of oats having advanced so rapidly 
this week, it is hardly & yong to give 
definite prices for rolled oats. An ad- 


vance of 20c per bag has already been in- 


timated, but this is not sufficient to take 
care of the advance in oats, and mills are 
not anxious to make sales at present. Quo- 
tations are: rolled oats, $5.60@5.70 per 
bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats; reground oat 
hulls are selling at $26@27 ton, Montreal 
freights. 
WINTER WHEAT 


The slight improvement noticed last 
week in deliveries of winter wheat has 
fallen off and, although there is a good 
demand for wheat at all outside points, 
there is practically nothing offering. 
Farmers, who have been disappointed in 
securing corn, are now making no secret 
of using their wheat for feeding their 
stock. The price is based on $2.22 bu, in 
store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Owing to the advance in the price of 
oats, the demand is not quite so good. No. 
2 oats are selling at $1 bu, outside points, 
and No. 3 at 99c. Barley is in good re- 
quest at $1.75@1.76_bu, buckwheat at $1.72 
@1.73 and rye at $2.03@2.04, all quota- 
tions f.o.b. shipping points. : 


EXPORT PRICE $10.80 


At a meeting of millers and representa- 
tives of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., held 
in Ottawa on Friday, the question of 
prices to be paid Canadian mills for spring 
wheat flour for export was discussed. Mill- 
ers made representations to the effect that 
the price of $10.80 bbl, in 140-lb bags, 
f.o.b. St. John, for export, was not suffi- 
cient to cover their costs. On their part, 
the export company officials were not able 
to see that sufficient evidence to warrant 
an advance in prices had been presented 
and, accordingly, the price will remain at 
$10.80 until further discussion is found 
necessary. 

NOTES 


Ontario millers are suffering seriously 
from the inability of railways to handle 
their supplies of western spring wheat. 
Hardly a mill in this part of the province 
has escaped loss from this cause, and in 
many cases the amount of lost time in- 
volved has been large. : 

There is much speculation in Ontario 
grain trade as to what steps, if any, the 
Board of Grain Supervisors is likely to 
take in the direction of controlling the 
price of oats. It is believed here that the 
present high prices and the prospect of 
still higher levels are reducing farmers’ 
deliveries of wheat, and increasing the 
probability that the acreage intended for 
wheat in the spring seeding will be de- 
voted to oats. 

John Wheeler, a miller of Alviston, Ont., 
has been fined $10 and costs for charging 
a farmer a higher price for millfeed than 
is permitted under the recent price-fixing 
order of the Canadian food controller. 
Mr. Wheeler did not deny the charge, and 
was apparently a victim of carelessness. 
The information was laid by a neighbor- 
ing farmers’ organization. This appears 
to be the first fine of its kind in Canada, 
although Mr. Wheeler is by no means the 
only miller who has been guilty of the 
offense. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirzee, Man., Feb. 23.—The demand 
for flour at western milling points is very 
active. The transition from high patents 
to standard flour has in no way affected 
the demand, and millers rt a heavy 
volume of business on their books. Severe 
weather over the Canadian West has some- 
what handicapped transportation, but 
practically all mills are running to capac- 
ity and as ready sale for all they 
can produce. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is taking all the surplus flour mills have to 
offer. standard price for regulation 


flour is $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, 
for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.55 
Eastern Manitoba ..... ark beats owe tips 10.50 
Western Manitoba ........00eeseevees 10.45 
MAMMACCROWOR «on i gnc ccc secs eccccccce 10.35 
py are ere ee ee 10.25 
Westerm AIMORES 2c sccsccvccccscccdec 10.35 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.45 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10. 

Vancouver Island .......-sseseeeeeee 
PPEMOG. TAUORE oc.cic iescssssawcovegeces 10.75 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 

Rye flour of local manufacture is now 
offering in the Winnipeg market at $11.50 
bbl in. 98-lb bags, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for bran and shorts is, if 
possible, heavier than last week, and alto- 
gether beyond the ability of mills to satis- 
fy, notwithstanding their heavy output of 
flour. Great care is being taken to spread 
available supplies of millfeed as evenly as 
possible. Current quotations: bran, $30.80 
ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. 
point of shipment in Winnipeg territory; 
western Manitoba, 80c ton under; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, $3 under. British 
Columbia coast points: bran, $35; shorts, 
$40. 


a 


OATMEAL 


All western cereal mills are running to 
their utmost capacity. Demand is very 
keen. The upward trend of the oats mar- 
ket is reflected in the increased price now 
being asked for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Today leading mills are asking for rolled 
oats $4.50@5 per 80-lb bag in mixed-car 
lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 15 per cent over rolled oats. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
averaged fairly well during the week, in 
spite of extreme winter conditions which 
have to some extent checked deliveries. 
The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., continues to 
take all surplus wheat, which is being 
re ge east as rapidly as possible. The 
fixed price of wheat at Winnipeg is $2.21 
bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for 
No. 2 Manitoba northern, and $2.15 for 
No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat bought 
at these prices is subject to a tax of 4c 
bu, for use in equalizing carrying charges 
and administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 97%,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.68; flaxseed, 
$3.52,—in store, Fort William. 


WINNIPEG WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending Feb. 20, wi 
comparison: 


1918 1917 
Bed. 14 wcccccccccccscecaveds 307 234 
WD. 16 cesccoccscccccccccces 340 319 
WOR BC: co osccccccsscavepedvcs 245 356 
POD. 18 cevecccvcccccscscuces 593 eos 
FOR.) 29 cs ce sees vv sogsie tae 148 284 
Wed. 20 crcccccsccresccocsess 196 329 

NOTES 


Andrew Kelly, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left Winnipeg this 
week for an extended trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

At the Manitoba soil products exhibi- 
tion, held this week in Winnipeg, the first 
grand championship for the province was 
awarded to Brockinton Bros., Melita, for 
marquis wheat. 

At a meeting of the council of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange Friday, the price of 
oats for May and July deliveries was fixed 
at 99c bu, in store, Fort William. This 
step was taken as a result of sharp ad- 


vances in the price of oats during the’ 


week. 

W. R. Bawlf, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, who recently returned 
from a trip through Alberta, states that in 
his opinion that province will have an in- 
crease in acreage of 15 to 20 per cent this 
spring. 

The final crop report recently issued by 
the Saskatchewan department of agricul- 
ture gives the total production of principal 
grains in that province for 1917 as follows: 
wheat, 117,921,300 bus; oats, 123,213,600; 
barley, 14,067,900; flaxseed, 4,710,600. 

The elevator at Rosenfeld, Man., owned 
by the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., burned Feb. 16, and 8,000 bus wheat 
and 500 bus barley were destroyed, the 
total loss being estimated at $15,000. An 
investigation is to be held to determine the 
cause of the fire. 

It is reported that, if the city authorities 
comply with the demand made by Winni- 
peg bakers, the cost of bread here will be 
advanced on March 1 to 714¢ for a 16-02 
unwrapped loaf, made from government 
regulation flour. This loaf would sell, 

.wholesale, at 61,c. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
Manitoba may obtain 200 of the Ford 
tractors recently purchased by the Do- 
minion government, and brought into 
Canada duty free, in the interests of the 
increased production campaign. The price 
to the farmer is to be approximately $800. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation, in convention at Regina last 
week, passed a resolution calling upon the 
government to fix the price of wheat to 
the farmer for 1918; also a minimum price 
for the period of the war, and one year 
following. A further resolution recom- 
mended that the government regulate the 
price of all commodities in just proportion 
to the price of wheat. 

Two new orders were issued this week by 
the Board of Grain Supervisors for Can- 
ada, becoming effective Feb 15. The first 
is to the effect that all wheat shipped east 
from designated points in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan be unloaded by the Cana, 
dian Pacific Railway into the government 
elevator at Moose Jaw, for account of the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd. The second rules 
that the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
shall unload into the government elevator 
at Moose Jaw all wheat shipped from 
points on the Moose Jaw, northwest branch 
of its lines, for account of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd. G. Rock. 





MONTREAL , 

Montnear, Que., Feb. 23.—There has 
been a slight improvement in the winter 
wheat flour situation here, owing to the 
fact that several cars bought from Ontario 
millers by dealers some weeks ago have 
arrived. The supply in first hands is still 
limited, and few new offers have been re- 
ceived from millers. A stronger feeling 
has developed, owing to the continued 
scarcity and the keen competition between 
buyers for the odd small lots available, and 
sales were made at $11.10@11.50 bbl in 
jute, ex-store, according to quality bags. 

There has been no important change in 
spring wheat flour. Supplies are rather 
more plentiful, and mills are running more 
regularly. Purchases made for export ac- 
count have been small, but there has been 
a steady demand for domestic and country 
account. . 

The market is fairly active, with sales of 
car lots for shipment to country points at 
$11.10 bbl in bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal, 
and to city bakers at $11.20, delivered, 
while broken lots to rs and city bak- 
ers have sold at $11.30, delivered. There 
is considerable inquiry for rye flour, which 
is scarce, and the — are that prices 
soon will go higher. last sales report- 
ed were at $5.90 per bag, delivered. De- 
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mand for corn flour is steady, and prices 
are firm at $6.50 per bag, vered. 

The feature of the week in millfeed was 
the pronounced strength in pure grain 
mnsllie Prices scored a further advance 
of $2@3 ton, which was attributed to the 
increased cost of the raw material and a 
steady improvement in demand on account 
of the scarcity of other lines. An active 
business has been done at $66@68 ton, in- 
cluding bags, delivered. 

Other lines of millfeed are unchanged. 
There continues a heavy inquiry from all 
sources, but buyers find it impossible to 
fill their requirements. roy the 
volume of new business has n small, 
with sales confined to limited quantities in 
mixed cars. Bran is selling at $35 ton, 
shorts at $40, and middlings at $48@50, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 
There is a good demand for feed flour, and 
sales of several cars were made at $3.90 
per bag, ex-track here. 

A strong feeling prevails for rolled oats, 
and prices have advanced 30c per bag. 
This was attributed to the fact that oats 
in the Winnipeg option market had ad- 
vanced 814@8%éc bu so far this week, and 
that millers find it difficult to secure the 

roper grades for milling —— 

. There” has been a pre me emand for 
domestic consumption and for shipment 
to country points, with sales of standard 
grades in broken lots at $5.60@5.70 per 
bag of 90 lbs in cotton, delivered to the 
trade. Recent purchases for export ac- 
count of some fair-sized lots were made at 
$10.75@10.80 bbl in bags, but millers are 
now demanding more money. 

Owing to the pronounced strength in the 
Winnipeg market for oats during the 
week, local prices have advanced 10@1Ic. 
The Proven for car lots has been fairly 
good, and sales of No. 3 Canadian western 
and extra No. 1 feed grades have been 
made as high as $1.14@1.15 bu, ex-store, 
and one car of No. 2 Canadian western sold 
at $1.16, ex-track, Fort William, for ship- 
ment. 

Trade in American corn for shipment 
from Chicago has been quiet, but there 
were several cars of kiln-dried offering on 
spot which found ready buyers at $2.15 
bu, ex-store. 

LAKE OF THE WOODS DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., held a meet- 
ing this week and placed the common stock 
on a 10 per cent per annum dividend basis, 
against the 8 per cent rate which has pre- 
vailed since 1909. They announced that 
the earnings of the Sunset Co., a subsid- 
iary, constituted the basis for the increase. 

The Sunset Co. manufactures jute and 
cotton bags, and the balance sheet of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
shows among investments the $50,000 capi- 
tal stock of the former company. The in- 
crease in the dividend from 8 to 10 per 
cent was expected, but a bonus of 2% 
per cent declared along with the 21% per 
cent quarterly dividend came as a surprise. 

Like the increase in the dividend, the 
bonus is stated to originate in the earnings 
of the Sunset Co. It is made up of 2 per 
cent from the Sunset Co.’s earnings for 
the year ending Aug. 31, last, and % per 
cent for the quarter ended Nov. 30. As 
Y of 1 per cent of the present quarterly 
dividend of the Lake of the Woods is 
stated to come from the Sunset Co.’s earn- 
ings, the latter will be the source of the 2 
per cent per annum extra which Lake of 
the Woods shareholders will now receive. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 23 











c ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 219 71 92 226 2 
Boston ...... 4 3 42 AL. see 
Buffalo ..... 4,667 $1 340 938 155 
Chicago .... 937 1,962 65,521 194 465 
Detroit ..... 69 61 170 ST. nse 
Duluth ..... 837 61 32 42 323 
Galveston ... 11 255 «+. 164 231 
Indianapolis. 55 454 341 } rr 
Kansas City. 1,024 1,598 827 21 een 
Milwaukee... 731 536 793 73 «4183 
Minneapolis. . 757 676 1,514 587 996 
New Orleans. 52 490 767 20 344 
Newp. News. bee wes 430 =... eve 
New York... 387 68 578 52 897 
Omaha ..... 241 1,250 623 19 29 
Peer, si... 5% 11 140 678... eee 
Philadelphia. 71 15 205 20 1384 
St. Louis ... 48 261 243 8 7 
Toledo ...... 416 26 152 10 
Totals..... 10,547 7,948 13,338 1,559 3,766 


Feb. 16, 1918 11,818 6,333 13,987 1,651 38,833 
Feb. 24, 1917 45,130 12,882 38,413 2,024 4,427 
Feb. 25,1916 68,107 21,935 19,881 2,689 3,175 
Feb. 27, 1915 49,686 41,238 33,258 1,363 3,763 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,271,000 bus; oats, 649,000; rye, 92,000; bar- 
ley, 67,000, Increase—Corn, 1,615,000 bus. 
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Mills are wrestling with the most vex- 
ing problems this winter that ever con- 
fronted them. They are simply swamped 
with inquiries from all classes of buyers in 
all markets, but continue to give their at- 
tention strictly to established trade, and 
demand everywhere is unsatisfied. Prices 
were firmer, due to increased cost of pro- 
duction. 

Many mills are entirely shut down, be- 
cause of having ground their quota, and 
are now turning their attention to grind- 
ing wheat substitutes. Demand for same 
is also far in excess of supplies, and bak- 
ers find it difficult to get their actual re- 
quirements to mix with wheat flour. Other 
obstacles to doing business, such as the car 
shortage, are of less importance. 

Country mills doing business mainly in 
the South reported an urgent demand, but 
most of them are closed down. A few 
reported that they will not grind any more 
wheat until the new crop, and are making 
the necesssary changes in their mill to 
grind meal and other corn goods. 

The local trade was not much different 
than last week. Bakers still are endeavor- 
ing to fill their most pressing needs, having 
completely exhausted all stocks on hand. 
Substitutes seem to be in greater demand 
than wheat flour, especially since the rul- 
ing that householders can only buy wheat 
flour when they purchase the same amount 
of substitutes. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
95 per cent, $10.70@11.30; 100 per cent, 
$10.50@10.80,—jute. Soft winter wheat 
95 per cent, $10.60@11.20; 100 per cent, 
$10.50@10.80,—jute or cotton. Barley 
flour, $12.50, jute. Rye, $12.25@12.75, 
jute. Spring wheat 95 per cent, $10.50@ 
11; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.75@9.30,— 
jute. ‘ 

A sharp demand is reported for mill- 
feed, with sales restricted to mixed cars. 
There was no bran to be had on spot, and 
very little for shipment. Other grades are 
equally scarce, due to very light milling 
operations, 


HIGHER WHEAT PRICES PROTESTED 


At a mass meeting of the members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 
Wednesday, Feb. 20, which was fully rep- 
resented by all interests, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“It is the sense of the members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis that 
any increase of the present guaranteed 
price for wheat is wholly unnecessary and 
extremely dangerous at this time. Such 
increase would be unfair to those who have 
already sold their wheat on basis of the 
existing guaranty, and would unjustly 
favor ) Hn who have hoarded their wheat. 
It would likewise encourage the belief that 
by holding back supplies after the new 
crop is harvested the government can be 
coerced into guaranteeing a still higher 

rice. The mere 2 gee of such increase 

as already chacls sales of wheat still 
remaining in producers’ hands, and threat- 
ens to bring about an acute scarcity of 
supplies before a new crop becomes avail- 
able It has had the effect of enhancing 
the price of other grains, which are already 
unduly high, and this enhancement will be 
come more marked if the proposed increase 
in wheat prices becomes or promises to 
become a fact. 

“The most vital and immediate need of 
our associates in the war is food, and we 
owe it to them, as well as to the American 
consumer, to k the prices of all food 
products, especially grain and grain prod- 
ucts, within reasonable bounds. Having 
produced in this country in 1917 1,000,000,- 
000 bus more grain than in 1916, and 
having the assurance of a largely increased 





‘will give the farmer liberal 
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acreage of new-crop wheat, to say nothing 
of the estimated exportable surplus of 
450,000,000 bus of wheat in Argentina, 
Australia and India, no sound reason ex- 
ists for advancing the present guaranteed 
price of wheat, which is generally con- 
ceded to offer the producer much more 
than the normal Byers or for allowing 
other grains to sell above a price which 
ut not ex- 
cessive returns. 

The high prices of grains other than 
wheat have been caused mainly, if not en- 
tirely, by the inability of the railroads to 
transport same in sufficient volume and 
regularity to supply the demand, aug- 
mented as it is by use of such grains 
as substitutes for wheat. We fear that, 
owing to the imperative necessity of mov- 
ing men and material for war purposes, 
no adequate relief can be given in this re- 
gs for a long time and that, meanwhile, 
the prices of such grains, if left unre- 
stricted, will mount to such abnormally 
high levels as to precipitate a most criti- 
cal situation which will endanger the whole 
question of food control and seriously 
affect the outcome of the war. 

“The members of this exchange there- 
fore protest against any advance in the 
price of wheat, and earnestly urge that the 
government, either through control of 
licensees or by legislation, immediately 
regulate the dealing in all other grains by 
means of maximum prices which shall be 
fair alike to producer and consumer.” 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The Missouri Milling Division of the 
Food Administration sent out a bulletin 
this week to all mills of this division, read- 
ing as follows: 

“The relation of the present minimum 
one-eighth barrel mill package has been 
changed since the substitute regulations 
of Food Administration require the con- 
sumer to take equal quantities of substi- 
tutes. It has, therefore, been thought ad- 
visable to reinstate the sale of one-six- 
teenth barrel packages of wheat flour, tak- 
ing effect Feb. 11, 1918, on following basis 
of differentials. Cotton—12%-lb cotton, 
55c bbl over basis; 12-lb cotton, 35¢ over 
basis, 1214-lb paper, same as basis, 12-lb 
paper, 20c under basis. This also applies 
to self-rising flour.” 

Another bulletin sent this week reads 
as follows: 

“The records of the several milling divi- 
sions indicate that some, as a whole, are 
running quite in advance of others in their 
percentage of grind this crop year, this, 
the Missouri Division, having shown the 
greatest percentage of grind thus far; 
and in an endeavor to equitably distribute 
wheat to agreement mills, it seems neces- 
sary to curtail the operation of those mills 
in every division that have run ahead of 
their grind, and require them to discon- 
tinue grinding wheat until mills in all 
divisions that , Baws had a smaller percent- 
age of operation are given an opportunity 
to increase their grind to the general av- 
erage. 

“For the purpose of bringing all mills 
to a general average, the milling division, 
acting through the committee of milling 
chairmen, has adopted a rule requiring 
mills that have ground up to 75 per cent 
of 90 per cent of their allotment, to shut 
down until further notice. 

“You have been furnished with a state- 
ment indicating your yearly allotment and 
90 per cent of your yearly allotment, and 
by reference to such statement you will 
have no difficulty in ascertaining the 
amount of wheat included in 75 per cent of 
90 per cent of your yearly allotment. 

“In an endeavor to continue an even 
flow of flour to domestic markets until the 
end of this crop year, all mills must hence- 
forth arrange their operation so that an 

ual amount of their remaining wheat 
allotment will be ground monthly during 
March, April, May and June. . 

“Mills that have entered contracts for 
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the army and navy can continue to grind 
for such contracts under special .permis- 
sion from this office. 

“Mills having unfilled Grain Corpora- 
tion contracts for export to our associates 
will regard such contracts as suspended 
until further notice.” 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather this week was not quite so 
favorable for the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois, although 
no serious damage is expected. There was 
a fairly good rainfall early in the week 
and mild temperatures, turning much 
colder later, but the temperature rose 
again at the close of the week. The plant 
so far looks fine, but is unprotected. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looks fine... Looks O. K; weather 
cold but dry...Cold wave and no protec- 
tion...Looks promising...Fine condition 
...Very good so far...Good condition, 
but unprotected. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Highland (Ill,) Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Mig, Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Feb. 23 was 16,500, rep- 
resenting 33 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 26,680, or 53 per cent, last 
week, 36,800, or 73 per cent, a year ago, 
and 29,700, or 59 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 32,700, representing 
42 per cent, compared with 45,600, or 59 
per cent, last week, 59,600, or 77 per cent, 
Fs ago, and 53,000, or 68 per cent, in 

916. 

NOTES 


Clarence S. Chase, of the Lee-Warren 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, called at this 
office this week. 


C, E. Tiedemann, secretary of the Chas. 
Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, IIL, sur- 
prised his many friends when he returned 
this week from his vacation trip, accom- 
panied by his bride. Mr. Tiedemann was 
married in Denver, Colo., on Jan.°28. He 
is mayor of O'Fallon, Ill. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., Feb. 23.—There was 
a little better time made in transportation 
service by some railroads, which did much 
in relieving merchants and bakers who 
were nearly out of flour. There were no 
offers by mills, but firms here who have 
substitutes rolling were inclined to cut 
down the orders so as to divide the sales 
against such booking between as many 
bakers as possible, and to help them by 
refusing to book any but their regular 
trade or former clients, and in some cases 
to reduce the price. 

Macaroni manufacturers who have 
booked substitutes find difficulty in turn- 
ing out a product that will hold together 
with more than a small per cent of substi- 
tutes, but they are endeavoring to do so 
by experimenting with various kinds, 

Many firms are much in fayor of the 
rule that millers distribute their output 
in such a way as to let each customer get 
a fair snare, but those who have not been 
receiving the prorata they should from 
certain mills are urging these mills to 
ship to them, and are inquiring from the 
Food Administration whether they may 
not obtain the 70 per cent due them from 
any other mill which may be in a position 
to assist them, or from another which has 
been taking care of them, but which is 
nearing the limit entitled, based on last 
year’s purchases between Feb. 1 and 
April 30. 

The full organization of the Louisiana 
department was completed Thursday. 
Each congressional district also has a food 
administrator. Through these the state 
food controller, John M. Parker, is able 
to reach the whole urban and rural popu- 
lation of the state. 

Board of Trade quotations: Hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota flour, $10.50@11; 
Kansas, $10.50@10.90; soft winter wheat, 
$10.90@11.40,—basis 98-lb cottons. Bran 
on track, $2.30 per 100 lbs, tagged. Oats, 
bulk on track: No. 2 white, 90c bu; No. 3 
white, 93c; No. 3 mixed, 91c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $8.90 bbl; 
cream meal, $9.95@10.05; grits, coarse or 
fine, $10.05@10.15; hominy, $10.25@10.50. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


Victory Bread Contest to Be Feature of An- 
nual Convention at Mobile, Ala., April 
15-18—Fine Programme 


The Victory bread contest of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, to be decided and prizes awarded at 
the convention of the association in Mobile 
April 15-18, is expected to result in the 
first comprehensive exhibit of war bread 
in the United States. For that reason it 
is believed that officials, teachers and 
others throughout that section of the coun- 
try, who are interested in wheat conserva- 
tion and economics, will make it a point to 
be present at the- convention. 

The contest is to cover two kinds of 
bread—machine and hand loaf—and the 
prizes for each kind will include a cup or 
medal for first prize and honorable men- 
tion or a blue, red and white ribbon as sec- 
ond prize. The considerations are saving 
of wheat flour and practicability of 
method. 

All recipes submitted for the contest 
are to become the property of the associa- 
tion, and the best two of each class can be 
had by every member attending the Mobile 
convention—an important reason for at- 
tending. 

Garten Smith, president of the associa- 
tion, regards the contest as of immense 
importance to the baking industry. He 





hopes that every baker in the association 


will enter it, and that each will do his best 
to add something of value to the industry’s 
assets. He states that it is gerne | 
desirable that a large exhibit be presented. 
Officials of the association point out that 
the winners of the prizes will acquire some- 
thing of immense advertising value to 
themselves, and that the prospect of win- 
ning should prove an incentive to them to 
produce the best possible bread for the 
contest. 

The address of Mrs. Ida C. B. Allen, 
scheduled for the fourth day of the con- 
vention, is to be one of the features of the 
gathering. Mrs. Allen is one of the ad- 
visers of the United States Food Admin- 
istration on conservation, and is familiar 
with plans and ideas of the Administra- 
tion. She is recognized as a very capable 
economist, having been for many years do- 
mestic science editress of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and at present is employed in sim- 
ilar work by the Pictorial Review. She is a 
lecturer for the Westfield Domestic Sci- 
ence Schools, and on the Redpath Chau- 
tauqua Circuit. 

The officials expect visiting bakers to ob- 
tain an even closer insight into the require- 
ments of the government through the 
presence and address of Duncan McDuffie, 
representative of the Food Administration. 

Samuel F. McDonald, of the Memphis 
Bread Co., chairman of the association’s 
Hog committee, in urging the bakers 
of the Southeast to attend the Mobile con- 
vention, says: 

“In the first op Mobile is a good 
place to go to. e of the principal rea- 
sons is because it is the home of Gordon 
Smith, and the territory in which he has 
made his reputation; it will be a source of 
inspiration and of education and of use- 
fulness to every baker who can arrange his 
business to be at the Mobile convention. 

“The baker,” continues Mr. McDonald, 
“is now called upon to perform a service 
of patriotism in conserving our ante food 
commodity, and do this at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to those whom he serves. At this 
meeting there will be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for yr ge © experiences and 
gathering new ideas. hile the war will 
not be won by wheat alone, its production 
is as important as that of any other article 
that enters into war prosecution. 

“There is a splendid work for the baker 
to'do. There is a splendid example to set 
and he should make up his mind now to be 
at the Mobile convention, prepared to 
make a good report of himself.” 

The entertainment committee of local 
bakers is perfecting its plans for the 
convention, main feature of the enter- 
tainment to be the excursion on Mobile 
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Bay and the fish dinner on the eastern 
shore. This alone, say the committeemen, 
will be worth coming 1,000 miles for. 
Among the speakers will be Henry 
Stude, president, and Joseph M. Bell, sec- 
retary, of the National association; George 
S. Ward, president Ward Baking Co., New 
York; William Sehrt, New Orleans; Dr. 
Porter, a cereal chemist; T. T. Franken- 
berg, Columbus, Ohio, and Bruce Dodson, 
of Kansas City. 
The “Bakers’ Convention Bureau,” 306 
Van Antwerp Building, Mobile, will be 
age to furnish any information desired 
y those who expect to attend the conven- 
tion, and is also ready to make hotel res- 


ervations. Those desiring accommodations 
may write to the Battle House (convention 
Bienville 


headquarters), Cawthorn Hot 
Hotel or St. Andrew Hotel. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 20.—Demand for 
flour from bakers is very large and far in 
excess of supplies, and therefore some 
plants have been forced to curtail their 
output of bread. Stocks are entirely ex- 
hausted and bakers do not anticipate re- 
plenishing same, as they are barely able to 
secure their immediate requirements. All 
offerings of wheat flour and substitutes 
are immediately absorbed by bakers at 
prices. asked, which show some variation, 
according to the point of shipment. No 
new trade is being entertained by jobbers 
and mills here. 

The new Victory loaf is being manufac- 
tured by all bakers, and the percentage of 
substitute flours used is being increased 
gradually. As substitutes, the bakers are 
using what cereals they are able to obtain, 
but they find it difficult to get their re- 
quirements. However, it is ed that 
this situation will be greatly relieved 
shortly, as many mills are installing ma- 
chinery to grind corn flour and other sub- 
stitutes. 

Hotels, restaurants and other public 
eating-places are also observing the regu- 
lations laid down for baking , Ane and 
strictly observing wheatless days. Mills 
have been advised not to sell any flour to 
two or three local groceries, as they vio- 
lated the Food Administration ruling of 
selling wheat flour to householders only 
when the purchaser buys an equal amount 
of some other cereal. 

The popular retail price for the 16-02 
loaf is still 10c. Demand is very good. 
The large grocery concern operating a 
chain of stores continues to sell a 16-oz 
loaf of war bread at 7c. 

The St. Louis committee of the Food 
Administration has recently confiscated 
considerable flour taken out of homes of 
citizens who made purchases beyond their 
requirements for 30 days. The law against 
hoarding is being strictly enforced. 

Perer Deruen. 





Rules Governing Bread Wrappers 

Referring to regulations forbidding the 
use of the words “milk” or “cream” in 
advertising or on bread wrappers, the 
United tates Food Administration 
writes: 

“The use of wrappers printed after 
Feb. 1, 1918, that bear either the words 
‘cream’ or ‘milk,’ or compound or coined 
words using any form of the words ‘cream’ 
or ‘milk,’ or bearing an imprint such as a 
milk can or cow, indicating that either 
quate 9 sills te tous Waek te Reel Ia 
prohibited. This applies to the use of 
these words not only in bold type but in 
small type, as, for instance, in a statement 
of the ingredients used in bread, and to 
the use of these words in established 
Seer oo ch wrappers on hand 

“Bakers having such wra on 
which were printed prior to Feb. 1, 1918, 
—_ continue to use them until March 1, 
1918. 

“Bakers with a supply of these wrap- 
pers which will not be by March 


1, 1918, should immediately request an ex- 
tension of time beyond that date in which 
to use up their stock. This application 
should be addressed to Baking Section, 
Food Administration, Washington, should 
be accompanied by a sample of the wrap- 
per in question, should state how many 
wrappers will be on hand March 1, their 
value, and hoy’ long it will take to use up 
the supply. Each a will be de- 
termined on its individual merits. 

“The use of the word ‘butter’ on bread 
wrappers is not forbidden.” 





CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I1u., Feb, 23.—Chi bak- 
ers are badly in need of flour. a few 
have enough wheat flour to last 10 
days or two weeks. The Food Administra- 
tion is endeavoring to distribute equitably 
such flour as is available. Cases are re- 
ported daily of flour being seized and 
divided among bakers. The situation is 
serious, and seems to be growing worse 
daily. Many bakers have been forced to 
close their shops, due to inability to obtain 
flour and substitutes. 

Two Chicago bakers have advanced the 
wholesale price of the pound loaf from 
74,c¢ to 8%4c. These two companies, the 
Schulze Baking Co. and the Ward Baking 
Co., state that they other bakers, not 
only in Chicago, but throughout the coun- 
try, will announce a general rise in the 
price of their goods. 

WHEAT SUBSTITUTES 

Since the ruling of the Food Adminis- 
tration regarding wheat flour substitutes, 
mills manufacturing eww A flour have in- 
creased in number probably 200 per cent. 
Local buyers, especially bakers, are. anx- 
ious to obtain the names of such millers 
in order that they may get in touch with 
them. Prices vary more or less. A few 
sales have been made in car lots to bakers 
at $12@12.25 bbl, in cotton. Local mills 


ask $12.50. 

Corn flour is very firm at $12.25@12.60, 
cotton. There has a decided increase 
in the capacity of corn mills, but owing to 
the inability to obtain cars and fuel, the 
production has been restricted. Bakers 
are seeking mills having corn flour to offer. 
The same is true of week prong wy as these 
substitutes are included in the formula 
for manufacturing Victory bread. 


RYE FLOUR 


While a fairly liberal amount of rye 
flour is offered, mainly from mills in Wis- 
consin, the supply is inadequate. Quota- 
tions are irre; r. Some mills ask as 
high as $12.25 bbl in cotton, for white pat- 
ent rye flour. Bakers are keen to obtain 
this product. 

NOTES 

A circular issued by the Quaker Oats 
Co., ae to bakers, recommends oat- 
meal as rable in making bread. It 
contends that on account of the palata- 
bility, economy and nutritive value of oat- 
meal, and because of its retention of mois- 
ture, it is very valuable. A mixture of 
from 10 to 15 per cent oatmeal is advo- 
cated. 

Two well-known Chicago bakers recent- 
ly offered their services to the Food Ad- 
ministration. They have been appointed 
to visit the wholesale flour merchants, 
wholesale grocers and bakers for the pur- 
pose of locating flour -, lies in excess of 
30-day requirements. re excess quan- 
tities are found, the owners are forced to 
dispose of same. 

ane pore ea bn all kinds of bak- 
ery made r new regulations, 
are now on the market. There Sit mack 
variation in the texture of the loaves, and 
the public, as a rule, is satisfied. Grocers 

the 1-lb loaf at 10c. One chain of 
stores that handles quantities of 
and cereals, retails the 1-lb loaf at 
. These stores do not make deliveries. 


C. H. Cmarrex. 


CORRECT WEIGHTS NEEDED 


Bakers Forced by Federal Laws to Eliminate 
Inaccuracies—Rule of Thumb No 
Longer Feasible 

The present federal regulations relative 
to the control of food products and the 
handling of same have, in a way, worked 
considerable hardship on bakers and pack- 
ers of provisions. 

High costs of materials and labor, also 
the necessity of packing in multitudes of 
small packages, have increased the per- 
centage of loss, caused nd weighing these 
materials. Ordinary methods are entirely 
inadequate to the needs of today, and new 
habits must be formed or a great many 
bakers and packers will lose a great deal 
of money, according to W. S. Smith, man- 
ag r of the Smith le Co., of Columbus, 

0. 

The baking business, through the fact 
of its great percentage of labor and over- 
head costs, has been one of the industries 
hit very hard by the federal government. 
In this industry, the handling of thou- 
sands of loaves of bread of necessity opens 
up a new field of loss, entirely out of pro- 
portion to any previous condition. In 
ordinary times, the profits of the baking 
business were long enough to stand very 
inaccurate weighing, but under present 
conditions the federal government forces 
the baker to weigh his bread to a known 
accuracy. In other words, to sell bread 
in units of 16 ozs. 

In the pons bakers merely made a 
practice of scaling their dough on a law 
of average, and being entirely satisfied if 
they succeeded in getting a stated num- 
ber of loaves of bread out of each 100 
lbs of dough. But under present regula- 
tions this arrangement is impossible, and 
the federal government expects bakers to 
give as accurate weight as is sible. 

The matter of scaling do is in Yeal- 
ity the same as the matter of changing 
money, and this same scaling should be 
just as correctly done and with as much 
care as with counting money. If there 
should be 280 loaves of bread baked from 
one barrel of flour, the wise baker should 
check the matter up and see that he gets 
280 loaves of bread to the barrel, the same 
as he would count 20 nickels to be sure 
that he really had a dollar. 

Too much cannot be said about the 
matter of weights and weighings relative 
to the bread business, for the whole secret 
of the success of the bread business hinges 
on the matter of getting the correct num- 
ber of loaves of bread from every barrel 
of flour baked. 


Sweet Doughs and Substitutes 

Hereafter, by rule of the United States 
Food Administration taking effect at once, 
all hotels, restaurants, dining-cars, steam- 
ships, boarding-houses, and other public 
eating-places, fneluding clubs, which use 
three barrels of flour a month in pone 
must serve Victory pies, pastry, cookies, 
griddle cakes, waftles, ae. as well as Vic- 
tory bread. 

APPLIES TO ALL SWEET DOUGHS 

Up to this time they have been com- 
pelled to mix 20 cent wheat flour sub- 
stitutes in all of their breads and rolls, 
but have been left free to use the required 
percentages of substitutes for other prod- 
ucts at such times and meals as they 








After this all of their sweet yeast dough 
products, cookies, cakes, pies, doughnuts, 
and pastry must contain a third of wheat 
substitutes at all times, and their batter 
cakes, griddle cakes, and waffles must con- 
tain three-quarters of substitutes. 


ALL UNDER SAME RULE 


The new —— has been put into 
operation for rotection of those pub- 
lic eatin which desire to rate 
to the fu extent with the F Ad- 
ministration in wheat saving but were 
subjected to unfair competition on the 
part of some of their competitors. By 
placing all under the same ate ie | rule 
this unfair competition is elimina 
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NEW REGULATIONS FOR BAKERS 





Further Conservation Necessary —Food Administration Looks for Prompt 
Response — Bakers Using as Little as Three Barrels of Flour or 
Meal Monthly are Affected—‘‘Victory’’ Bread and 


Through the Food Administration, the 
President has again summoned the bakers 
of the country to the service of the nation, 
with confidence that their response will 
be as ready and generous as it was in 
December last. 

The allies find their supplies of bread- 
stuffs running low. It is imperative that 
we send them an increased amount of 
flour to strengthen the fighting lines and 
keep alive the men and women of France 
and England, Italy and Belgium, who for 
more than three years have had to bear 
terrible privations of war. More flour is 
also needed by our soldiers abroad. To 
send them and the allies the flour re- 
quired, bakers and housewives must loy- 
ally join in using large quantities of wheat 
flour substitutes. 


THE WHEAT CONSERVATION PROGRAMME 


A pamphlet containing the wheat con- 
servation rules which have been promul- 
gated to effect the necessary savings, to- 
gether with the appeal of the President 
addressed to bakers, manufacturers of 
wheat products, dealers in wheat flour, 
and consumers, and the Food Adminis- 
tration’s statement on the subject of 
wheat conservation, has been issued sepa- 
rately, and will be furnished on applica- 
tion. In conference with this wheat con- 
servation programme, new rules and regu- 
lations have also been issued for the bak- 
ing industry. Both those pamphlets will 
be mailed to all baking licensees. 

The most important features of the 
new baking rules, which became effective 
Feb. 1, 1918, and superseded previous 
rules, are these: 

LICENSES 

All bakers who have not heretofore se- 
cured licenses, and who use three barrels 
or more of flour and meals per month, 
are required to secure licenses. These 
may be had by applying to the United 
States Food Administration, Law Depart- 
ment, License Division, Washington, D. C, 


BAKERS OF CRACKERS, CAKES AND PASTRY 


From Feb, 1 to July 31 bakers of 
crackers, biscuits (cookies), cakes, pies, 
fried cakes, pastry and sweet yeast dough 
goods are limited in their use of wheat 
flour to 70 per cent of the amount they 
used in the corresponding period of 1917. 
They, however, need not reduce their out- 
put Seventy 9 as it will be found 
possible by most bakers to use wheat flour 
substitutes in a large number of these 
products. 

BREAD BAKERS 

Bakers of bread and rolls are limited 
in their wheat flour purchases to 80 per 
cent of their total flour requirements. 
Beginning Feb. 3, bakers must use. at 
least.5 per cent of wheat flour substitutes 
in all the bread and rolls baked by them, 
and this amount must be increased as rap- 
idly as possible until by Feb. 24 they are 
using at least 20 per cent of these substi- 
tutes in all their — 

If bakers find it impossible to secure 
the allowed substitutes through their ordi- 
nary trade channels they should take the 
matter up with the federal food adminis- 
trators for their respective states, who 
will, through the various departments of 
the Food Administration at Washington, 
aid them in securing these substitutes. 


VICTORY BREAD 

Bakers are authorized tc apply the 
name “Victory” bread to all bread baked 
by them which contains 20 per cent or 
more of wheat flour substitutes, and this 


bread will become the universal and the. 


standard bread of the country. Every 
baker should make it his patriotic duty 
to exert his skill to the utmost in pro- 
ducing Victory bread, and he will find 
ready response to his efforts on the part 
of consumers. 


OTHER VICTORY PRODUCTS 
The name hegre | may also be given 


by — to rs, biscuits, sweet 
yeas goods, cakes, pies, 

cakes and pastry, provided one-third of 
their flour or content consists of 


wheat flour substitutes. Bakers are for- 
bidden to use the name Victory in adver- 


Formulae for Making Same—Output Limited 


tising or selling any of their products 
unless -they contain at least the above per- 
centage of substitutes. 


WHEATLESS DAYS 
The President has proclaimed Monday 


‘and Wednesday wheatless days. Victory 


bread may be sold for consumption on 
wheatless days, but bakers will find it to 
their advantage to develop special breads 
containing more than 20 per cent of wheat 
flour substitutes for sale at such times. 


Other bakery products, such as sweet 
yeast dough crackers, 7 cakes, 
pastry and fried cakes, which bear the 


name Victory or contain more than one- 
third of wheat flour substitutes, may also 
be sold for consumption on wheatless 
es particularly in public eating places. 
Skillful bakers are now making those 
products successfully with only enough 
wheat flour to serve as a binder. 

Since the Food Administration has 
called upon the housewives of the country 
to use no products containing wheat flour 
on wheatless days where it is possible to 
substitute, bakers will find those wares in 
greatest demand which contain the small- 
est amount of wheat flour. 


OTHER RULES 

To enable bakers to produce bread of 
fine wend with the required admixture 
of substitutes, some changes have been 
made in the amounts of ingredients other 
than flour which he is permitted to use. 

More sugar may be used, but as the 
necessity for sugar conservation still ex- 
ists, the Food Administration earnestly 


-hopes bakers will find it unnecessary to 


increase their consumption of cane and 
beet sugar. 

Milk may now be used in any form or 
in any quantity, provided the bread con- 
taining milk is sold at the same price as 
that in which no milk is used. Such bread 
— be advertised or sold as milk 
brea ; 





Formulae for Victory Bread 

The United States Food Administration 
has been requested by bakers and others 
for formule for baking Victory bread— 
the name that has been given by the Food 
Administration to bread containing 20 
per cent or more of wheat flour substi- 
tutes. Because of the differences in meth- 
ods and equipment used by bakers and in 
the availability of wheat flour substitutes 
and other in ents in different locali- 
ties, the F Administration has decided 
to recommend no specific formule. 

The Food Administration has, however, 
been furnished formule by bakers who 
have used them successfully in the com- 
mercial production of mixed cereal 
breads, and it is glad to give inquirers 
the benefit of the experience of these bak- 
ers. The individual baker is, however, ad- 
vised to use these formule only as guides; 
to experiment for himself and, as a patri- 
otic duty, to exert his skill to the utmost 
in making his own Victory bread as at- 
tractive and —— as possible. 

The list of wheat flour substitutes in- 
cludes bran, shorts and middlings, corn 
flour, corn meal, edible cornstarch, hom- 
iny, corn grits, barley flour, rolled oats, 
oatmeal, rice, rice flour, buckwheat flour, 
potato flour, sweet potato flour, milo, 
Kafir and feterita flours and meals, cas- 
sava, taro and banana flours, soya bean 
meal, peanut meal and other products of 
a similar nature. Potatoes may also be 
used, but on account of their high moisture 
content, four pounds of potatoes must be 
taken as the equivalent of one pound of 
the substitutes required. 

Bread made of graham flour or so- 
called whole-wheat flour, which contains 
20 cent or more of bran, shorts and 
middlings may be termed Victory bread. 
Bakers need no instructions regarding the 
production of this latter of bread. 

It is expected that the substitutes used 
will vary with the locality. Bakers are 
advised to use substitutes locally pro- 
duced, where possible, in order that they 

ag them at vo cost and 
wi ast transporta’ 

The formule which follow 


Ping tag mpd oer a sel a. ral 


of these substitutes, but the skillful baker 
will undoubtedly be able to apply them 
as a guide in using other substitutes if 
they happen to be locally available. Man 
valuable formule for the baking of mixed- 
flour bread will also be found in the pages 
of current bakers’ journals. Bakers will 
benefit the trade at large by reporting the 
result of their experiments to their trade 
associations and journals. 
CORN MEAL AND WHEAT FLOUR 
MIXTURE ; 
Lbs 
Corn meal (corn flour, edible corn- 
starch, corn grite) 


WORE BOGP ccc cede ccccccvccccsencoscs 156 
BRE wesc es eve ts ewsseseetecvectiosecs 3 
REE vcccccvcccssccdscccencceccesccecs 3% 
Water, approximately ...........60-06 123 
FORME sive veccccsce Geb evesesdbocceeuce 
Oe eee ee 1% 
Milk, as desired.t 

OATMEAL AND WHEAT FLOUR MIXTURE 
Oatmeal (rolled or crushed oats)...... 40 
WORE BOGE onc cvcccceccccccccccscvcce 156 
ES ho kobe cb cccedcecceswoccecicnases 3 
NER. bee Verinvocvesdcccseccccvcctcése % 
Water, approximately ...........6e+8. 127 
ZOOM vc vcrcccccewrcecvccceccevcceseve 2% 
PERU” “ac chepgcoccusetarcvcerees 1% 


Milk, as desired.t 
BARLEY FLOUR AND WHEAT FLOUR 
MIXTURE 


RRND BOGE ns i ceccvcisccceseccoscoses 40 
WERE TOUT coc nsccececccecesscboceces 156 
SPEED G6 6.0 6 5 0b 60 od 66 cso coneede cetcese 3 
BARRE Sheed bees ederescccccccvccces 


SIT os, Benda Vin con's 64 banesecus 
Milk, as desired.t 


RICE FLOUR AND WHEAT FLOUR 
MIXTURE 





Rice flour ........ Pevedeerevoeberesene 
Wheat flour ° 





Water, approximately 
REE 666.6 Abe 660 000 ves céccsonstvcssece 
PEE aS bidiw oh bees See seeaeetcsos 1% 
Milk, as desired.t 


*Shortening may be entirely eliminated if 
desired. tWhen milk is used, proper deduc- 
tions should be made for the water contained 
therein. 


INSTRUCTIONS APPLYING TO ABOVE FORMULZ 


To give the baker, who has not been 

using wheat flour substitutes, an oppor- 
turiity to study the effect of these substi- 
tutes on the method of mixing, handling, 
fermenting, and “proofing” of the doughs, 
it will be found desirable to begin with 
one-quarter the amount of substitutes 
called for in the above formule and grad- 
ually increase the amount until the full 
20 per cent, or 40 lbs of substitutes to 156 
Ibs of wheat flour, is being successfully 
used. ; 
All the wheat flour substitutes named 
in the formule accelerate the fermenta- 
tion of the dough. The best results may 
therefore be obtained by not working the 
doughs as long as usual. No definite time 
of fermentation can be prescribed, as the 
first “rise” will vary with the quality of 
the flour, the amount of substitute used, 
the temperature of the room and of the 
dough, the strength of the yeast and other 
factors. 

But assuming that a dough is started 
at from 80 to 82 degrees Fahrenheit, a 
four-hour fermentation will suffice. This 
will be divided approximately as follows: 
two hours 45 minutes for the first punch, 
45 minutes for the second punch, 30 min- 
utes to the bench. 

The “proofing” should not exceed 45 
minutes, in order to allow sufficient 
“spring” in the oven. 

Corn flour or meal, as well as oat prod- 
ucts, absorb larger quantities of water 
than does wheat flour. The tendency will 
be to use less water than is essential to 

roduce the best fermentation and the 

st expansion. The baker should begin, 
therefore, by using smaller quantities of 
the wheat flour substitute than are pre- 
scribed in the above formule, increasing 
the amount of the substitute as well as the 
amounts of water, yeast, etc., until he ob- 
tains the proper results for his particular 
conditions. 

The “proofing” of the doughs in the 
pans should be carried on with plenty of 
moist steam. : 

The moisture retaining qualities of the 
loaf may be improved by scalding a 
proximately 20 lbs of the wheat flour su 
stitute to the barrel of flour with 40 lbs 
(8 gallons) of hot water, and allowing it 
to cool before mixing in with the dough. 

When a “sponge” is made, the wheat 
flour substitute should be added to the 
“sponge,” and this should be medium soft 
to obtain the best results. These wheat 
flour. substitutes retain the moisture in 
the loaf longer than will wheat flour. 
They ‘will normally yield an increased 
amount of bread, due to their higher ab- 
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sorption of water, and will reduce the 


amount of yeast and shortening neces- 
sary, or the time of fermentation. 





General Rules and Regulations 

General Rule 25: No licensee manu- 
facturing bakery products shall use the 
name “Victory” in Connection with the. 
advertising or sale of the same, unless the 
total flour or meal content of such bakery 
products contains at least the percentage 
of wheat flour substitutes stated below: 
Class— Pp. c. 


1 Bread and rolls .......scseecsceces 20 
2 Sweet yeast dough goods........... 33% 
SB GOP COMO hs ocvins cos tecaceiccve 33% 
(b) Biscuits (cookies) and _ ice 
CTEAM COMES ......ccceececes 33% 
0 4B EE vi n-0 9 Ue se Sica censectiones ct 33% 
Tp ns 64 o6s bbb cs Op eedeeensceas 33% 
OMe 4. Err er rrr rs ee 33% 
GRY SUTRA Ws cibwk cence b-beees 338% 
5 Batter cakes and waffles ........... 76 


Licensees may use the name “Victory” 
in advertising or selling any of their bak- 
ery products that contain at least the 
above percentages of wheat flour substi- 
tutes. 





Special Rule for Sweet Goods 

Special Rule A: “No licensee shall dur- 
ing any one of the months of February, 
March, April, May, June or July, 1918, 
use in the manufacture of any bakery 
products, except bread and rolls, an 
amount of wheat, or any products of 
wheat other than bran, shorts or mid- 
dlings, in excess of one-sixth of 70 per 
cent of the amount thereof used by him 
between Feb. 1, 1917, and July 31, 1917: 

“Provided, that if the licensee shall so 
elect and give written notice of his elec- 
tion to the United States Food Adminis- 
trator before Feb. 15, 1918, he shall not 
be subject to the foregoing limitation, but 
to the following limitation: He shall not 
during the months of February, March, 
April, May, June or July, 1918, use in the 
manufacture of any bakery products, ex- 
cept bread and Me an amount of wheat 
or any products of wheat other than bran, 
shorts or middlings, in excess of 70 
cent of the amount thereof that he used 
. the corresponding month of the year 
1917, 





No Standard Recipe for ‘‘Victory”’ 

No standard recipe for “Victory” 
bread will be issued either for commercial 
bakers, hotels, restaurants, and public eat- 
ing places, or for households which bake 
their own bread, according to an an- 
nouncement by the United States Food 
Administration. 

The only requirement is that it must 
contain not more than 80 per cent of 
wheat flour, the remaining 20 per cent to 
consist of corn meal, corn flour, rice or 
rice flour, potato flour, or any other cereals 
recommended by the F Administra- 
tion. 

Victory bread is appropriate for. con- 
sumption in public eating-places on wheat- 
less Monday and wheatless Wednesday, 
and at wheatless meals every day in the 
week where it is not practicable to make 
an even larger saving of wheat by serving 
breads made entirely of other ceréals. 
Each hotel, restaurant, and other public 
eating-place will be enabled to serve its 
own variety of Victory bread if it con- 
forms to the ruling requiring a 20 per cent 
saving of wheat. 





Service Committee’s Good Work 

The technical service committee of the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
met in Chicago, Feb. 11, together with a 
number of other technical bakers, and 
discussed formulas for making bread 
from wheat substitutes. . These formulas 
will be sent to the presidents of all the 
state associations and to section leaders, 
to be distributed to every bakery, large 
and small, throughout the country. 

The committee will immediately or- 
ganize subcommittees for technical serv- 
ice in each state. Section leaders will be 
asked to select qualified bakers in their 
various sections for personal demonstra- 
tion of practical baking. 





Communion Bread Exempt 
Breads used in the observance of reli- 
gious rites are exempted by the United 
States Food Administration from the regu- 
lation which requires the use of wheat flour 
substitutes in manufacturing of bread 
and rolls. This will remove any uneasiness 
that may have existed regarding the use of 
bread or wafers at communion service and 

the use of matzoth by orthodox Jews. 
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ALL SECTIONS ARE ACTIVE 


Food Administration Orders, Bread Wrappers 
and Prices Claim Bakers’ Attention—Elec- 
tions Followed by Interesting Features 








MASSACHUSETTS MASTER BAKERS 

The Massachusetts Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation annual meeting at Boston was 
opened by E. C. Campbell, president. The 
auditing committee and treasurer report- 
ed as to the financial standing of the asso- 
ciation and the condition of the labor 
bureau. 

Places provided for journeymen, ac- 
cording to the secretary, were 8,577 dur- 
ing the year, to both members and non- 
members, no fee being asked. The labor 
bureau is maintained by the dues of mem- 
bers, associated members and the good 
will of the wholesalers. The expense of 
conducting it is over $2,000 a year, which 
is fully covered as above, with a balance 
of $50 on hand. . 

E. C. Johnson, as chairman of a com- 
mittee of three, made his report as to what 
had been done for the retailer with the 


’ Food Administration in Washington, and 


about the conference he had with Mr. 
Esberg and other leading men in that 


ity. 

The legislative committee, V. S. Friend, 
chairman, reported that it did not know 
where legislation begins and where it ends. 

E. C. Milliken, of New Bedford, who 
has been a member of the legislature for 
seven years, asked for his views, said that 
the small baker should always try to help 
the big one, and the big baker, in turn, 
should try to help the small one. 

A resolution was adopted, to be sent to 
T. Hanson, sealer of weights and meas- 
ures, to Mr. Sacks, representative of 
the Food Administration in Boston, and 
Mr. Endicott, state food administrator, in 
regard to bread wrappers, asking that 
bakers be allowed to use them. 

The election of officers resulted: presi- 
dent, A. H. Hathaway, Cambridge; vice- 
president, H. P. Dion, New Bedford; 
secretary, C. A. Merry, Cambridge; treas- 
urer, G. A. Sanderson, Charleston. Execu- 
tive committee: L. A. Blanchard, C. J. 
McGovern, and R. C. Campbell, Boston; 
V. A. Friend, Melrose; A. B. Hastings, 


Brockton; R. H. Danskin, Cambridge. 


Votes of thanks were tendered the re- 
tiring president, E. C. Campbell, V. A. 
Friend and E. C. Johnson, for services 
with the Food Administration, and G. A. 
Sanderson, treasurer. 


BOSTON CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


The Master Bakers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, of Boston and vicinity, held its 
annual meeting and election of officers, 
with about 100 members present. 

The newly elected officers, M. E. Flem- 
ing, president, W. B. Ernst, vice-presi- 
dent, F. H. Harzbecker, secretary, D. E. 
Lynch, financial secretary, and C. Gart- 
ner, treasurer, were installed by George 
Barnes. The secretary, treasurer, and 
auditing committee made their reports, 
showing a net increase of $400 in the 
treasury during the year. 

The Lord Day League received the sub- 
scription asked for, namely, $25. The 
subject of assessing the members for the 
National convention benefit was deferred. 
As to the labor bureau in connection with 
the Epicurean Club, no action was taken. 
George Barnes, former vice-president, 
who gave up business on account of sick- 
ness, was elected an honorary member of 
the association. 


KINGS & QUEENS BOARD OF TRADE 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Kings & Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade, presided over by President Jacob 
Roeser, was well attended, the report 
covering the work performed by the board 
during the first year of its existence. The 
members present enthusiastically asked 
for a continuation of the organization. 

Counselor Buxbaum, whose efforts to 
promote the interests of master bakers 
have met with signal success, made an 
interesting address. 

The board has published a volume on 
“Bookkeeping for the Retail Baker,” by 
Dayton Smith, who has delivered lectures 


on that topic at recent meetings. It is a 
concise review of the lectures, and fur- 
nishes a textbook for those who desire 
assistance along this line. 

As a souvenir of the first anniversary, 
the board presented each member with a 
handsomely engraved membership certifi- 
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cate, many of which have been tastefully 
framed for display in bakeries. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION | 


The principal matter under discussion 
at the monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Association, 
held at Pittsburgh, was the price of bread. 
The consensus of opinion was that, as it 
now stands, it does not permit the bakers 
to make even a fair profit, and the possi- 
bility of an advance in prices was 
broached. 

A committee, consisting of A. G. Bixler, 
National Biscuit Co., chairman; Horace 
Crider, Homestead Baking Co; S. S. Wat- 
ters, Liberty Baking Co; Ernest Braun, 
Braun Bros. Co., and J. H. Hooper, Ward 
Baking Co., is considering the matter of 
a revised price list. Meanwhile, the mas- 
ter bakers are complying with the Food 
Administration regulations to the letter. 


WILLIAMSBURG BOSS BAKERS 

The Boss Bakers’ Association, which is 
one of the oldest in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, held its forty-seventh annual ball 
at the Palm Garden and, notwithstanding 
trade conditions, the affair was a success, 
due to the thorough preparations made by 
the committee on arrangements, composed 
of Charles Reichert, M. Ehret, Charles 
Hoffmann, William La Marsch, Joseph 
Giel, Charles Heinlein, C. Gewehr, M. 
Eberhard and B. Gruner. 

The officers of the association are Louis 
Weber, president; Charles Reichert, vice- 
president; M. Drexler, recording secre- 
tary; Martin Ochsner, financial secretary, 
and A. Muessig, treasurer. 

BROOKLYN SINGING SOCIETY 

The regular meeting and election of 
officers of the Brooklyn Boss Bakers’ 
Singing Society was presided over by 
Honorary President Siegel. Present offi- 
cers: president, R. Schreifels; vice-presi- 
dent, A. Mexner; recording secretary, C. 
Andres; financial secretary, Franz Muel- 
ler; treasurer, L. Ludwig; librarian, 
Michael Mueller. 


UNITED BAKERS OF GREATER NEW YORK 


The United Master Bakers of Greater 
New York held an interesting monthly 
meeting in Maennerchor Hall, presided 
over by President Adam Metz. The man- 
ager of the labor bureau, Dr. Siebert, re- 
ported that during the first month 42 
steady and 540 jobbing positions had been 
filled, and that the bureau, which is locat- 
ed at 61 East One Hundred and Twentieth 
Street, is proving more valuable every 
day to employers and employees. 


WILLIAMSBURG SINGING SOCIETY 


For the twenty-eighth time, Theodore 
Gevrenz has been chosen president of this 
organization. The other officers are: 
Joseph Heinz, vice-president; Daniel 
Schaaf, secretary; John Grassmann, 
trustee; Herman Scheidt, Theodore Gev- 
renz and William Zeidler, delegates to the 
United Singing Societies. Meetings are 
held at 1404 Decatur Street, Brooklyn. 

HUDSON COUNTY MASTER BAKERS 


At a regular monthly meeting of the 
United Master Bakers of Hudson County, 
New Jersey, at Seggel’s Hall, Jersey 
City, officers and members freely partici- 
pated in the discussion, and a number of 
important questions were disposed of. 

On Feb. 19, at which time ers will be 
elected, the meeting will start at two 
o'clock and, after the business session, 
there will be a beefsteak dinner. 

Present officers: F. A. Jaeger, presi- 
dent; A. Haushold, vice-president; Paul 
Born, financial secretary; William 
Schrumpf, recording secretary; William 
Rudolph, treasurer. 


CINCINNATI LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Cincinnati Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association was held at Hoff- 
man’s Hall, Mrs. Muench being the hos- 
tess. After disposing of general business 
and a number of questions pertaining to 
the baking industry, the meeting ad- 
— to partake of a dainty lunch, fol- 
lowed by bowling. The lucky contestants 
were Mrs. R. Kernan, Mrs. J. Sommers 
and Mrs. J. Hartlaub. 


INDIANA MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Indiana Master Bakers’ Association 
has named an executive committee -whose 
duties will be to co-operate with the state 
food administrator, . H. E. Barnard, 
and work out all difficulties existing in the 


trade. It is com of Frank Middle- 
ton, Marion; W. P. Walsh, Evansville; W. 
A. Thomas, Auburn; H. C. Grove, Elk- 
hart; J. F. Ruger, Lafayette; C. W. Mill- 
er, Terre Haute; C. P. Ehlers and A. L. 
Taggart, Indianapolis. 

committee will meet as occasion re- 
quires. The suggestion that Dr. Barnard 
instruct each county food administrator 
to —— a baker in his county to assist 
the bakers was offered, and acted on fa- 
vorably. H. C. Grove, of Elkhart, was 
appointed to make a detailed tabulation 
of bread production. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO RETAIL BAKERS 

About 75 master bakers of Toledo and 
cities in northwestern Ohio met Feb. 4, at 
the Commerce Club, Toledo, and organized 
the Northwestern Ohio Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation. The organizers claim that, al- 
though the retail bakers are the greatest 
in numbers, they have not had the influ- 
ence and the organization to accomplish 
things for their part of the baking trade 
as have the wholesalers. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, R. T. Welsh; vice-president, 
Louis Schauss; treasurer, L. A. Greiner; 
secretary, A. W. Butler,—all of Toledo. 
A committee, consisting of Walter Ha- 
sack, O. E. Sieferd and R. T. Welsh, was 
appointed to call on the Lucas County 
food administrator to see that the bakers 
get sanger supplies of sugar, as they are 
greatly handicapped through a shortage of 
this article. 

YORK COUNTY BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The bakers of York County, Pennsyl- 
vania, have organized the York County 
Bakers’ Association, to handle questions 
that may arise in the baking industry in 
that territory. Edward Fox, of the Fox 
Baking Co., York, was elected president. 

A lively and enthusiastic meeting was 
held on Feb. 5, at York. A letter from 
Grier Hersch, food representative for 
York County, advising as to the meaning 
of the new food regulations, was read, and 
the matter of making Victory bread thor- 
oughly discussed. 

A resolution was passed unanimously 
agreeing to co-operate in carrying out the 
wishes of the government regarding the 
conservation of wheat. A letter. from 
Bernard Schmidt, Harrisburg, Pa., chair- 
man of the state War ree gf Council 
of Bakers, was read, notifying the bakers 
that the split loaf is to be discontinued. 


MILWAUKEE MASTER BAKERS 

At a meeting of the Milwaukee Master 
Bakers’ Association, on Feb. 6, President 
Joseph Poehlman was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to work in conjunction 
with a committee from the Wisconsin 
Master Bakers’ Association to take legal 
steps to enjoin State Food Commissioner 
George Weigel from enforcing the law 
enacted by the state legislature requiring 
every baker in the state to pay license for 
bake-oven space. The committee consists 
of Albert Holl, H. Eschenbacher and L. 
Mauer. 

President Poehlman reported that bak- 
ers had appealed to the food commissioner 
and Governor Phillip for relief from the 
new license law, which would compel small 
bakers and big manufacturers alike to pay 
a fee of $10 per year. He said that the 
governor expressed himself very much in 
sympathy with the bakers’ request, but it 
was too late to incorporate these sugges- 
tions in his call for the special session. 

H. Smith, manager of the Milwaukee 
branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co., ad- 
dressed the meeting, and explained the 
new orders of the Food Administration 
in regard to the use of wheat substitutes. 
With rye excluded from the list of wheat 
substitutes, Mr. Smith stated, barley and 
corn meal would be milled by large con- 
cerns all over the country in ever-increas- 
ing quantities, and the shortage existing at 
present in the local supply would be 
remedied as soon as the present freight 
embargo on Milwaukee was lifted. 


PEORIA AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


The master bakers of Peoria and sur- 
rounding territory have organized the 
Peoria and Central Illinois Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, to handle matters per- 
taining to their trade in a more business- 
like way. The officers are: president, H. 
E. Duncan; vice-president, John Bohl; 
treasurer, J. C. Gmelich; secretary, 
Adolph Benz, Jr. 

One of the first things done by the new 
organization was to appoint a committee 
to compile cost figures on the manufacture 
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of bread, in an effort to get a much-needed 
advance in the selling price fixed by the 
local food administrator. 

As soon as these figures have been col- 
lected, Secretary Benz, who has been elect- 
ed to represent the association before the 
local food administrator, will get in 
touch with that official and endeavor to 
convince him of the justness of the bak- 
ers’ claim that at the price fixed by him 
the bakers cannot continue to manufac- 
ture bread at a profit. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAKERS MEET 

The matter of bread prices for San 
Francisco, Cal., and the new regulations 
for “wheatless” days have been the sub- 
ject of discussion at several conferences 
between R. P. Merritt, federal food ad- 
ministrator for California, and represent- 
atives of the bakery trade. Mr. Merritt 
urges the bakers, if possible, to turn out 
the Victory loaf at 7c wholesale, so it can 
be retailed at 8c when cash is paid and 
the bread carried home by the customer, 
and at 9c when charged and delivered by 
the dealer. ; 

W. M. Foley, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Master Bakers’ Association, assured 
the administrator that it is the desire of 
the local bakers to conform to all the regu- 
lations prescribed governing the manu- 
facture and sale of their products; but, 
with the high price of wheat substitutes, 
he holds that it is impossible for the bak- 
ers to turn out the highest grade of Vic- 
tory bread for Iéss than the present price 
of high-grade bread, 10c a loaf. 

Some of the local bakers are making so- 
called “war” bread, containing barley 
flour, which is retailed at 8 and 9c, but it 
contains neither sugar nor shortening. 
Among the steps taken by Food Adminis- 
trator Merritt to secure a reduction of 
bread prices is the elimination of north- 
ern Canadian flour from the California 
market, making it necessary for the bak- 
ers to use flour made in that state, which 
costs less than the northern varieties. 


LOUISVILLE MASTER BAKERS 

The monthly meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association, held Feb. 2, 
brought a good many bakers that have not 
been attending the meetings regularly. 
The new rules and regulations were thor- 
oughly discussed, and substitution of other 
cereals for wheat flour. 

Methods of. mixing corn, barley, rice 
and rye flour were discussed, several bak- 
ers stating that they were using rice flour 
in pie crust, while others have using 
corn flour in cakes, bread and rolls. Pota- 
to flour and bran have also been largely 
used, but it is claimed that the former 
absorbs so much water that it makes the 
loaf heavy and soggy. 

The Ladies’ i held .its monthly 
meeting on Feb, 5, at the country home of 
Mrs. Joseph Schindler, Woodburn Place. 
The meeting was well attended, and the 
usual entertainment was provided. The 
March meeting will be held at the home of 
Mrs. George Wiegand, Louisville. 


TEXAS MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Texas 
Master Bakers’ Association will convene 
at Houston, on April 9-11, and promises 
to be one of the best ever held by that 
organization. 

An interesting and instructive pro- 
gramme has been prepared, which includes 
talks by food administration officials, dis- 
cussion of wheat substitutes, fat and 
sugar substitutes, and many other impor- 
tant subjects of interest to the bakers. 

The local bakers have provided plenty 
of entertainment, and there will no 
dull minutes for the visitors while in 
Houston.. 

HUDSON COUNTY, N. J., ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the United 
Master Bakers of Hudson County, New 
Jersey, was held Feb. 6, with President 
Jaeger presiding and all other officers 


present. The ball committee —— an 
excellent financial result achieved through 
this affair. 


In order to make the master bakers 
fully acquainted with the new rules and 
regulations issued by the Food Adminis- 
tration, President Jaeger called on Ru- 
dolph Fries, of New York City, to en- 
lighten them. Mr. Fries went exhaustive- 
ly into the matter, not only explaining the 
provisions, but also answering many ques- 
tions asked by the members. 

The election of officers resulted: presi- 
dent, Frank A. Jaeger; vice-president, 
Adolph Haushold; recording secretary, 











— 
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William Schrumpf, Jr; financial secretary, 
Paul Born; treasurer, William Rudolph; 
trustees, Jacob Grube, Otto Kraft, G. 
Bluemke; sérgeant-at-arms, Louis Wag- 
ner. : 

BROOKLYN BOSS BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A well-attended meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Boss Bakers’ Business Association 
was held Feb. 5, with President Carl Ess- 
ling in the chair, The most of the time 
was devoted to the discussion of the new 
rules and regulations issued by the Food 
Administration concerning bakeries, and 
Carl Essling, Clayton Van Dusen and 
Charles Kamin were appointed as a com- 
mittee to keep in touch with the local ad- 
ministrator. ; 

The association was of the opinion that 
it would be better to have Sunday as a 
wheatless day, and prohibit baking from 
Saturday evening at 6 o’clock until Sun- 
day at midnight. This matter will be 
brought up by the committee when it 
meets with the Food Administration. 

In order to better the financial condi- 
tion of the association it was decided that 
the annual dues should be raised to $10. 


BROOKLYN PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Master Bakers’ Pur- 
chasing Association, a member of the war 
savings committee explained the Thrift 
Stamp idea. The bakers were so impressed 
that they unanimously passed a resolution 
to the effect that, collectively and indi- 
vidually, they would become selling agents 
for the stamps, thus giving the movement 
their full support. 

Many of the Brooklyn bakers already 
have placed the stamps on sale in their 
shops, and those who have not signed ap- 
plication blanks should do so at once. The 
national war savings committee is greatly 
pleased with the patriotic spirit and active 
interest shown by this association. 





Bakers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
mutual fire insurance department con- 
ducted by the master bakers of Greater 
New York was held Jan. 22 at Maenner- 
chor Hall, and, notwithstanding a snow- 
storm, the attendance was a_record- 
breaking one. President Charles Hayo 
was in the chair, and gave a summary of 
the work done during the past year. 

Secretary L. Lust’s financial report 
showed an income of almost $7,000, while 
there had been paid during the year for 
fire and water damage $2,610.30. The ad- 
ministrative expenses are very small, and 
the cash assets now amount to $22,166.94. 

The following directors were elected: 
Charles Hayo, Charles Sitting, L. Hust, 
George Millecker, M. Mayer, H. Graf, 
Fred Ellinghausen, A. Gill, J. Dapper, 
Charles Mayer, Charles Wiesemann, John 
Nikolaus, William Steinmetz, G. Huffus, 
and Otto Brehm. Officers will be elected 
at the next meeting of the directors. 


The Campbell Line 

An_ interesting little booklet is The 
Campbell Line, published in the interests 
of the Win Campbell bakeries at Kansas 
City, Wichita, Topeka, St. Joseph, Des 
Moines and Sioux City. It is chock-full 
of live news pertaining to the workers in 
the various plants. 

The feature of the February issue is a 
description of the Kansas City plant, 
with illustrations, and of M. Lee Marshall, 
its manager. 

A meeting of the Kansas City salesmen 
of the company was held Jan. 30. After 
dinner, Mr. Campbell spoke on present- 
day conditions in the baking industry, and 
gave his hearers many helpful suggestions. 








New Jersey Bakers’ Fire Insurance 

The annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Protective Fire Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey was held at the headquarters 
of the Bakers’ Mutual erative Buy- 
ing Association, 100-108 Lillie Street, 
Newark, with President Charles Koos 
presiding. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer showed that the receipts of the year 
had been $2,089.44 and the total expenses 
$529.31. The present insurance in force 
is $300,600, which represents an increase 
of $55,250 during 1917. 

It was decided that all insurance should 
expire on Dec. 31 of each year, and that, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1918, the rate for $1,000 
insurance should be $6 per year, this rate 
to go on for six years; after six years it 
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will be reduced one-half. Those who are 
already insured for six years will pay $5 
per $1,000 for the next two years. The 
agent is Kasper Hufn 780 South 
Seventeenth Street, Newark, N. J. 

The members of the company are to be 
congratulated on the splendid showing 
they have made, and there is no doubt that 
in the years to come there will be very few 
master bakers in New Jersey who will not 
be members of this association. 


Peerless Baking Co. 

The Peerless Baking Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, was incorporated in November, 1917, 
by Win M. Campbell, E. M. Black and 
W. F. Schrag, with $50,000 capital. It 
took over the plant of the Freidl Baking 
Co., but since then it has enjoyed such a 
successful business that the bakery had to 
be enlarged to take care of the increasing 
business. Contracts were awarded for im- 
provements to the building, and new ma- 
chinery, that will cost approximately 
$22,000. 

The aga sy GJ illustration shows the 
building. It is three stories, 50x150 on the 
main floor and 50x100 on the second and 
third. A complete new outfit of machinery 
has been ordered, part of which already 
has been installed, and when finished the 





will either retain their original brand or 
create new ones to meet this emer, 

Prices are unchanged, but if the price 
of substitutes continues to advance, bak- 
ers will be forced to raise their selling 
figures. In a number of other markets, 
prices which were 7c, have been raised 
to 814¢c, which will cause the retailer to 
get 10c per pound loaf where he had been 
selling for 9c. Prices of sugar, poche 
salt, yeast, etc., have changed very little 
recently, as they are fairly well stabilized 
on most of these commodities. 


NOTES 

R. L. Nafziger, newly elected treasurer 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, is in Chicago this week attending 
an executive committee meeting. 

Win M. Campbell who was recently 
elected by the National Association of 
Master Bakers as chairman of the techni- 
cal service committee, has returned from 
Chicago, and is now busy organizing his 
force to carry on this work of the associa- 
tion. His headquarters will be at Thirtieth 
and Troost avenue, Kansas City. 

The bakers of Kansas Citv, at a meeting 
last week, elected R. L. Nafziger to act 
in an advisory capacity with Frank Dean, 
food administrator for Kansas City and 





Peerless Baking Co.’s Plant at Waterloo, Iowa 


bakery will have a daily capacity of about 
20,000 loaves. The plant is expected to be 
completed late this month, when a grand 
opening will be had and the general public 
will be invited to inspect it. 

E. M. Black is president and manager, 
and W. F. Schrag secretary and treasurer. 
The company now employs 29 people. 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 21.—Bakers in 
this section are running strictly according 
to government regulation. They are oper- 
ating on a 30-day supply of flour and less. 
As a matter of fact, it is now impossible to 
accumulate 30 days’ supply, as many mills 
have closed down and the bakers are al- 
read beginning to feel the flour shortage. 

There is no doubt that a number of bak- 
eries in this territory will have to close 
down within 60 days, unless the govern- 
ment helps them in some manner. While 
no actual appeal has yet been made to the 
Milling Division here, it is only a question 
of a few weeks until that event will hap- 





pen. : 

Mills are doing their best to take care 
of regular customers. Happy are the 
bakers who have played fair and stuck 


. steadily to several first-class mills, giving 


and taking when necessary, as they are 
being taken care of to the best of the mills’ 
ability. 

Practically all bakers are using the gov- 
ernment standard formula as far as white 
flour substitutes are concerned. It is re- 
markable the excellent quality the bakers 
here are able to make from the substitutes. 
From comments heard, it is doubtful if 
many of the bakers will avail themselves 
of the use of the word “Victory” for their 
product. They are likely to use the 20 
per cent substitute in bread and rolls and 
30 per cent in other bakery products, but 


Jackson County. This will enable the ad- 
ministrator to get right down to the heart 
of the baking business and be of great 
help in forcing regulations and helping the 
bakers in their effort to live up to them. 


Work on the new Rushton bakery plant 
is progressing rapidly. It has been held 
up a number of times during the winter on 
account of the extreme cold. The com- 
pany expects to move into the bread unit 
of its plant about March 15. Later, work 
will begin on the pie factory, which will be 
part of the main building. When com- 
pleted, this will be one of the largest and 
most modern plants in the Southwest. 


Realizing the seriousness of the flour 
situation and wishing to help the bakers to 
make the best bread possible from the 
“Victory” formula, Win Campbell is pro- 
ceeding to organize technical committees 
in every state. His plan is to gather the 
best knowledge as to the baking of bread 
and other products with the use of ‘sub- 
stitutes, put them into a common melting 
pot and produce a number of bread for- 
mulas that will get the best results for the 
bakers. It will also be the duty of the 
state technical committee to secure sup- 
plies of flour substitutes for every baker 
in the state, and help him to accomplish 
the desired result. 

Ons B. Durr. 





The Galveston, Texas, price interpret- 
ing committee of the federal Food Ad- 
ministration has sent to the food adminis- 
trator of that state figures furnished by 
local bakers on the cost of baking a 16-o0z 
loaf, and requesting him to fix a uniform 
price at which bread should be sold. This 
committee last month suggested 8c per 
16-oz loaf on the cash and carry plan, 
and 9c per loaf when charged or delivered. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Purapetpuia, Pa., Feb. 19.—The scar- 
city of flour is causing uneasiness among 
bakers here. While, with improving traffic 
conditions, receipts have recently shown 
some increase, all offerings have been 
snapped up quickly, and the supply on 
hand shows no important gain. 

Bakers are urging deliveries of flour, 
and are having difficulty in getting enough 
to keep them going. The fact that the 
mills are offering flour for shipment very 
sparingly, points to the possibility of more 
trouble ahead. Many small bakers are 
hard hit by existing conditions and, with 
so much government regulation, some have 
been forced out of business. 

Bakers are hampered by the scarcity of 
other raw materials, notably that of sugar. 
Refiners are trying to give preference to 
bakers’ supply ouses in filling orders, but 
they are able to turn out but a small pro- 
portion of their normal output. 

“Victory” bread is an assured fact, but 
bakers are looking askance at Victory 
cakes and pastry. Being obliged to curtail 
the use of flour, some are considering the 
adoption of these lines, but have not done 
so yet to any material extent. Prices have 
undergone little change during the month. 
Bread is generally selling for 7c wholesale 
and 8c retail, although the American 
Stores Co., a large distributor, is selling at 
retail for 7c. 

NOTES 

Advices from Washington say that gov- 
ernment agents will visit this city shortly 
to demonstrate to housewives how to make 
Victory bread. 

The Huber Baking Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has purchased the Wallace Oglesby 
bakery, one of the oldest in Chester, and 
will make extensive improvements. 

Fifty tons of egg coal belonging to the 
National Biscuit Co. were commandeered 
by the local fuel administrator to be de- 
livered to household consumers. It was 
claimed that the company had at least six 
weeks’ supply. 

H. D. Irwin, vice-president of the fed- 
eral Grain Corporation, says that an effort 
is being made to secure an equitable dis- 
tribution of flour and wheat flour substi- ~ 
tutes throughout the state. The shortage 
of substitutes is rapidly being relieved. 

It is announced by the local food admin- 
istration officials that a chemical laboratory 
will be established at their headquarters 
for testing samples of Victory bread 
after Feb. 24, when all bakers are required 
to use 20 per cent wheat flour substitutes. 

Commenting on the recent Food Admin- 
istration rules requiring all breads to con- 
tain 5 per cent of flours other than wheat 
and a minimum of such flour mixtures of 
20 per cent by Feb. 24, Charles Freihofer, 
of the Freihofer Baking Co., said Phila- 
delphia bakers were back of Mr. Hoover 
to the last man, and that they would do 
all in their power to comply with the latest 
conservation measures. 

Shipowners and charterers of this city 
have been notified by the United States 
Food Administration that all vessels on 
which three barrels of flour or more are 
used each month will be required to secure 
bakers’ licenses. Unless the steamships 
were brought to the same general class 
with bakers, their stewards would be re- 
stricted-by the same regulations governin 
sales to individual consumers. This woul 
mean that with each pound of flour they 
would have to buy at least one pound of 
a substitute. 


A committee of Jews recently waited on 
Jay Cooke, III, local food administrator, 
to get a ruling on unleavened bread. The 
three bakeries represented have an annual 
output of unleavened bread that requires 
11,000 bbls of flour. They were informed 
that the ruling from Washington on the 
subject was that all-wheat flour could be 
used for unleavened bread, but there must 
be a reduction of 30 per cent in the amount 
of that bread baked. Later reports from 
Washington, however, stated that exemp- 
tion of breads used in the observance of 
religious rites from regulations requiring 
the use of wheat flour substitutes would 
be allowed by the Food Administration. 


SamveEt S. Danirets. 





R. L. Nafziger, Nafziger Baking Co., 
Kansas City, Mo: Sales are very 
Believe bakers everywhere are taking to 
the new regulations in the best spirit pos- 
sible, and are working them out as patri- 
otically as they are able to. 
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HENRY J. EVANS 


Fifty Years a Baker—Closely Identified with 
Development of Cracker Manufactur- 
ing in United States—Still Active 


A half century’s active association with 
the baking business is the record attained 
by Henry J. Evans, of Chicago, a member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Biscuit Co. He started work in a bread 
bakery in Chicago in 1867, and has re- 
mained in that city ever since. The follow- 
ing year he embarked in the bread and 
cracker business for himself, gradually 
expanding, until in 1900 he became man- 
ager of the purchasing department of the 
National Biscuit Co. He still holds this 
position. 

When Mr. Evans reached his fiftieth an- 
niversary, he was desirous of retiring from 
active work, but this friends in the busi- 
ness prevailed upon him to remain in the 
harness a little longer. He is, however, 
relegating some of the routine matters 
which he has handled so long and so suc- 
cessfully to others. 

The history of Mr. Evans’ business 
career is in reality a story of the develop- 
ment of the cracker-baking business in this 
country. . 

Mr. Evans was born’ on a farm in 
Rochester, N. H., Feb. 22, 1850, and is a 
direct descendant of some of the very 
earliest settlers in New England, his an- 
cestors having settled near Dover, N. H., 
when the English first came to America. 
He is also a direct descendant of Thomas 
Joy, who built the first public school- 
house in the city of Boston. It occupied 
the site of the present old State House, 
corner of State and Washington streets. 

Mr. Evans’ first recollections as a boy 

are of going to school at a little country 
schoolhouse about a mile from the farm 
where he lived. His father moved to 
Charlestown, Mass., now a part of Boston, 
in 1859. Mr. Evans went to the grammar 
school in Charlestown until he was 15 years 
of age, when he started to work with his 
father in a shoe store. He left Charles- 
town Aug. 21, 1867, for Chicago, arriving 
there two days later. He got work imme- 
diately in a bread bakery, where for six 
weeks he worked for his board. At the 
end of the six weeks, his employer, Henry 
P. Murdock, gave him a position in the 
bakery which he retained a little over a 
year. : 
In October, 1868, Mr. Evans bought a 
bread and cracker outfit and sold his 
product to retail grocers in Chicago. He 
continued in this business for about 10 
years. In 1878 he formed a connection 
with Frank A. Kennedy, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who was making what was looked 
upon in those days as the better grade of 
crackers, selling some in Chicago. Mr. 
Evans kept a small stock of the Kennedy 
goods in Chicago, and sold them to retail 
grocers from a wagon. 

In 1880, this business, from such a small 
beginning, had so that Mr. Evans 
had several customers in various cities out- 
side of Chicago. Really, the business had 
grown beyond his means to take care of it. 
Mr. Kennedy went to Chicago to investi- 
gate, and decided that he would establish 
a branch house there. Messrs. Evans and 
Kennedy leased the premises at 41 River 
Street, Chicago, putting in a good stock of 
goods. This business grew very rapidly, 
and in 1881 it was decided to build a bak- 
ery in Chicago and manufacture a line of 
goods similar to those made in Cambridge- 
port. 

The F. A. Kennedy Co. was then organ- 
ized, and Mr. Evans became secretary. 
Caleb H. Marshall, who had been in the 
cracker business in Chicago for several 
years, associated himself with the enter- 

rise, Mr. Kennedy being president and 

r. Marshall the treasurer. An addition 
to the bakery was built in 1883, which 
doubled its capacity. The new building had 
hardly been finished and baking begun in 
it when it burned. The plant was rebuilt 
as ge Bena possible on a much larger 
scale. business was prosperous and, 





eventually, selling branches were estab- 
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lished in Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

In 1890 the business of the F. A. Ken- 
nedy Co. was absorbed by the New York 
Biscuit Co., of which Mr. Evans was made 
vice-president and, later on, president. 

In 1898 the principal biscuit companies 
of the country were organized into the 
National Biscuit Co., and Mr. Evans was 
made a director in that corporation. Dur- 
ing the first year of the existence of the 
National Biscuit Co. he was in the manu- 
facturing department. At the end of that 
period he was made manager of the pack- 
age department, it having been decided 
then that the company should market the 
bulk of its products in packages. 

In 1900 Mr. Evans became manager of 
the purchasing department of the com- 
pany, and has so continued until the pres- 
ent. He is also a director in the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, one of the large 
banks of Chicago. 

Mr. Evans has maintained a summer 
home at Lake Geneva, Wis., for 35 years. 
He has a farm there which is named after 
his native state, Hampshire Farm. Short- 
horn cattle are his hobby. Mr. Evans says 
he would rather look at a good shorthorn 
cow than all the other animals that ever 
lived. He owns a herd of about 60 regis- 
tered shorthorns. 

Mr. Evans goes to Charlestown once 
each year to attend the annual banquet of 
the Charlestown Old School Boys’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he is the president. It 
is his pleasure to meet once a year in this 
way the survivors of his boyhood days. 

For over 30 years Mr. Evans has been 
a member of Oriental Consistory, a 32d 
degree Mason and a Knight Templar. His 
strenuous business duties, however, have 
always prevented him from accepting any 
position in these orders. 

Mr. Evans was married in 1874 and had 


two children, a son and a daughter. His 
wife and son died several years ago, and 
he makes his home with his daughter in 


Glencoe, II. 





Cracker Bakers Meet at Cincinnati 


An enthusiastic meeting of independent 
cracker bakers, called by President 
Brooks Morgan, was held at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Jan. 30, the prime ob- 
ject of the gathering being to discuss ways 
and means to best co-operate with the 
United States Food Administration in 
—- out its latest regulations. 

President Morgan addressed the meet- 
ing in a patriotic spirit, calling upon his 
confreres for a renewed pledge of loyalty 
to the country and the Food Administra- 
tion, and this pledge was given with a will 
and a spirit of readiness which augurs 
well for the cracker industry. 

The independent biscuit men are fortu- 
nate in having Harry F. Vories, who is 
acting in an official capacity as an expert 
in the Food Administration, in Washirig- 
ton, as their representative. He enlight- 
ened them as to the urgent need of the 
hour, and it was the consensus of opinion 
that they could nicely adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. 

Samples of soda crackers and other 
products were submitted, some of them 
containing as high as 30 per cent substi- 
tute cereals, and it was a source of satis- 
faction to note the quality of the product 
that can be produced with less wheat flour 
than was formerly used. Corn starch was 
highly recommended as a substitute in- 
gredient. While the cracker men felt that 
they should be allowed 75 per cent of the 
flour used last year, the Food Adminis- 
tration decreed that 65 per cent was ade- 
quate under the circumstances, but a com- 
promise was reached at 70 per cent. 

The preparation of standard recipes for 
“Victory” crackers and “Libe cakes 
was left to a committee consisting of 
Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, Ga; A. P. Striet- 
mann, Cincinnati, W. T. Bishop, Los An- 
geles, Cal., and L. D. Manchester, Sioux 

"Assomg’ the 

mong suggestions made by Mr. 
Vories was one that the cracker laces 
deal with their state food administrators 
in local problems, as this course would 


save annoyance to Mr. Hoover, as well as 
inconvenience and loss of time to the 
cracker bakers. If the interpretation of 
the —_ food rg should not 
meet exigency, or per seems un- 
fair, recourse could be Saker te the Food 
Administration at Washington. 

After adjournment, President Morgan 
declared that the cracker bakers are most 
optimistic in their views as to the future 
of the industry, and that no doubt most 
palatable crackers and cookies will result 
from the deliberations of the Cincinnati 
conference. All cracker bakers have agreed 
to manufacture and advertise a “Victory” 
cracker and a “Liberty” cake. 

Among those present were: Otto Bar- 
metler, Iten Biscuit Co, Omaha, Neb; W. 
A. Baum, Iowa Biscuit Co., Burlington, 
Iowa; A. A. Berry and J. B. Franke, Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; W. 
E. Bettridge, Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; John Betz, American Pretzel Co., 
St. Louis; J. R. Bremner, Bremner Bros. 
Biscuit Co., Chi ; Arthur and W. C. 
Brown, Century B it Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; C. Burkhardt, Dayton or B it 
Co; E. B. Carr, Sr., and E. B. » SExy 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
R. J. Cone, Manchester Biscuit Co,, Fargo, 
N. D; Charles Crealier, Famous Biscuit 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; H. W. Clark, H. W. 
Clark Biscuit Co., North Adams, Mass; 
Ellis Crenshaw, Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Cracker Works; W. C. Fisch, American 
Bakeries Co., Birmingham, Ala; L. R. 
Geier, Felber Biscuit Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Edward Griswold and M. J. Hogan, Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York; John Hekman, Hek- 
man Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; 
August Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, 
Mo; F. J. Kern and A. P. Strietmann, G. 
H. Strietmann Sons Co., Cincinnati; J. H. 
King, Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis; T. S. Lewis, T. S. Lewis Co., Atlanta, 
Ga; L. D. Manchester, Manchester Biscuit 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. D; J. L. Meyer, Du- 
buque (Iowa) Biscuit Co; J. F. — 
Linquist Cracker Co., Denver, lo; 
Brooks Morgan, Frank E. Block Co., At- 
lanta, Ga; W. D. Morris, F. Westheimer 
Co., Chicago; William Neuman and Os- 
wald Schmidt, Crescent Cracker. & Maca- 
roni Co., Magee Cae Iowa; W. H. Quigg, 
Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co;. Edward 
and Frank Robinson, R. B. Biscuit Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; LeRoy Rogers, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga; J. W. 
Sawyer, Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn; H. W. Stegnall, Union Biscuit Co., 
St. Louis; J. C. Schuer, Penn Baking Co., 
Scranton, Pa; J. A. Simeral, Famous Bis- 
cuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; R. C. Stewart, 
Iten Biscuit Co., Clinton, Iowa; A. L. and 
W. L. Taggart, Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, nd, A. V. Thomas, as & 
Clarke, Peoria, Ill; V. A. Tracy, Purity 
Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; H. F. 
Vories, Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C; S. J. Watts, Aikman Biscuit Co., 
Port Huron, Mich; William Weiss, Inde- 
pendent Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa; 
C. P. Worts, Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit 
Co; A..J. Zimmerman, Quality Biscuit 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Cracker Men Advertise War Cooky 

Delegates from all sections of the coun- 
try attended the meeting of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States at Cincinnati, and 
decided that, beginning Feb. 1, they would 
make and nationally advertise a wheatless 
cracker to be known as “Victory” cracker, 
and a sweet cracker, to be called “Liberty” 


H. F. Vories, head of the cracker divi- 
sion of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, said the Administration, in asking 
the biscuit and cracker bakers to reduce 
their use of wheat flour to 70 per cent and 
substitute for the 30 per cent of wheat 
flour thus saved, was actuated only by a 
desire to meet the needs of the es in 


Europe. 


Southern Cracker Men Hard Hit 
Ellis Crenshaw, president Jacksonville 
(Fla,) Cracker Works: The government 
lations strike the southern cracker 
er very hard. We in the Southeast are 
pee! remote from any of the substitutes, 
and it will be many weeks before enough 
will reach our section so that a 30 per cent 
reduction in our wheat flour consumption 

will be possible. 

The activity in all lines of endeavor 
made the demand for biscuits, crackers 
and cakes larger than ever before, during 
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the first quarter of the year. Many crack- 
er bakers are oversold and have withdrawn 
their salesmen from the road. 

The most serious problem confronting 
the industry is the question of flour sup- 
ply for April, May and June. Millers are 
unwilling to sell, and if some mills close 
down until the new crop of wheat, the situ- 
ation will not be bright. This condition, at 
a time when we could use 100 per cent 
more flour than last year, is a hardship. 
The cracker baker, however, is willing to 
do his part in co-operating with the gov- 
ernment to help win the war. 





Victory Assured Uncle Sam 

“Victory” is Uncle Sam’s. The famous 
slogan of the government in its conserva- 
tion programme, “Food will win the war,” 
may now be summed up in the one word 
“Victory,” which is now the property of 
the United States Food Administration, 
by reason of a formal assignment just 
received by Mr. Hoover. 

Of all the names suggested in connec- 
tion with the new nation-wide campaign 
for the further conservation of wheat 
flour, being inaugurated this month by the 
baking industry, that of “Victory” was by 
far the most popular. Investigation de- 
veloped, however, that “Victory” was a 
trade-mark of the National Biscuit Co., 
duly registered in the United States Pat- 
ent Office and in use since 1901, and there- 
fore its property. 

President R. E. Tomlinson, of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., was appealed to, and 
agp ocd responded by saying it would 

a pleasure to transfer to the Food Ad- 
ministration all rights in this trade-mark. 
The formal assignment has now been re- 
ceived, and the thanks of the Food Ad- 
ministration extended to the company for 
its patriotic contribution, as well as for 
the publicity assistance being rendered it 
in the food conservation campaign. 





Notes of the Cracker Trade 

The Martin Biscuit Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has reduced its capital stock to 
$20,000. 

The Akron branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. has moved into its new and larger 
building at 807 South High Street. 

The Wiles Biscuit Co. will use a 
warehouse at Allentown as a distributing 
er for a 40-mile radius, including 

eading and Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Middlesex . Biscuit Co., Malden, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital. The officers are: S. Spencer, presi- 
dent; I. T. Kotzen, treasurer; A. Kotzen, 
secretary. 

The Ni ational Biscuit Co. has bought the 
former Elizabeth Moore property on Au- 
relia Street, Pittsburgh. It is near the 
tract on which the company is erecting a 
large baking plant, and will be used as 
homes for employees in the bakery. 

W. A. Gray, formerly manager of the 
Lawrence, Mass., branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., has been made manager of 
the Maine branch, and will have his head- 
quarters at Portland. Mr. Gray has been 
with the National Biscuit Co. for 22 years. 

The George H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., 
cracker bakers of Cincinnati, in full-page 
advertisements in the newspapers of that 
city, addressed a message to the mayor 
and citizens u them to use more 
crackers and biscuits. It was brought out 
in these advertisements that it was not 
possible for the consumers today to buy 
foodstuffs indiscriminately, and the guid- 
ing principle was “Not how much you eat, 
but what you eat.” 





Twin Loaves May be Baked 

The United States Food Administration 
has lifted the prohibition from the use of 
two pieces of dough in a single loaf _ 
where a split-top loaf is desired. e 
loaf, however, has to be wrapped at the 
bakery, and sold as one loaf to the con- 
sumer. 

Bakers are to be held responsible for 
seeing that retailers to whom sell 
twin loaves weighing 16 and 24 ozs do not 
sell the units f separately. Failure 
on the part of the bakers to control their 
distributors in this will be consid- 
ered cause for revoca of the: baker’s 
license. 


The Quaker Oats Co. is credited with 
saying that the output of macaroni and 
spaghetti for 1918 will not exceed 65 per 
cent of that of 1917, due to the er 
of the Food Administration restricting 
the manufacture of cereal products. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


News from the Trade in Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Virginia and New York 


OHIO 


Charging the White Restaurant & Bak- 
ing Co., of Cincinnati, committed an act 
of bankruptcy when, while insolvent, it 

ermitted a receiver to be appointed to 
conduct its business, the Colter Co., G. F. 
Eaton & Co., and-E. Huttenbauer & Bro. 
filed a petition praying the respondent 
company be adjudged an involuntary 
bankrupt, setting up unsecured claims for 
$606.67, $572.23, and $801.94, respectively. 

Frank B. Shipman, a cake baker at 108 
West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, has as- 
signed to W. D. Murphy. He gives his 
assets as $3,000, and liabilities $2,250. 

Hector Urquhart, president and man- 
ager of the Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co., 
says work on the 50x80 addition to the 
plant will begin as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit. 

The court has confirmed the $8,000 ver- 
dict against the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, in favor of Anna M. 
Nordeman, as administratrix for her son, 
Andrew F. Nordeman, 11 years old, who 
was killed by a Kroger automobile. 

Earl Mener’s bakery, at Marysville, lost 
$4,000 by fire. : 

The Charles Pfau bakery, - Fostoria, 
burned; loss, $10,000. A carload of flour 
was destroyed. 

The Sanitary bakery, Bowling Green, is 
now operated by J. R. Coulter. 

The state food administration of Ohio 
fined the Canton, Ohio, branch of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. $8,000 for violation of the 
food control act, in that C. O. Yant, man- 
ager of the plant, during December sold 
to each of 28 employees 100 lbs of sugar, 
and to others less amounts. The $3,000 
will be distributed in equal parts to the 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and the Knights 
of Columbus war funds. 

P. Merkle & Son, Columbus, have added 
a dough mixer, cake mixer, egg beater, 
roll divider and steel racks to their equip- 
ment. 

Charles Thauwald, of the French Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, has sold his interest to 
Frank Klosterman. 

Julius Bauer, of the French Bros.-Bauer 
Co., Cincinnati, still is seriously ill. 

G. Hunsicker, of Wooster, has bought 
the Slutz bakery, at Kenmore. 

O. W. Bauman has retired from active 
management of the Bauman bakery, the 
oldest baking establishment in Dayton. 
The bakery was established in 1856 by Mr. 
Bauman’s father. It was sold in 1891 to 
the United States Baking Co., and in 1898 
passed into the hands of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. O. W. Bauman was retained as 
manager by the National Biscuit Co., and 
in 1905 he and his brother, L. E. Bauman, 
bought the bread end of the business from 
the National company and have built it up 
to one of the largest in the city. 


INDIANA 

Kokomo bakers have decided that they 
will be compelled to charge 714¢ for a loaf 
of bread if they remain in business. 

The Indiana Master Bakers’ Association 
has sent out instructions to all members 
of the organization asking them to keep 
a cost sheet of their business, and at the 
end of a certain périod submit the sheets 
to the state food administrator. ; 

Bakers who insist that they are privi- 
leged to charge more than 8 or 814¢ per 
loaf for bread, under the regulations of 
the federal Food Administration, will be 
required to furnish reasons therefor, in 
order to be permitted to continue business 
under licenses, according to Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, food administrator ior Indiana. 

Joseph Kramer, president of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of Evansville, is men- 


tioned as a candidate for recorder of /an- 


derburg County. 

Bakers in southern Indiana are using 
wood to fire their ovens, on account of coal 
being scarce. 

At a meeting of the retail grocers and 
bakers of Boonville recently, the price of 
bread, wholesale, was fixed at 7c un- 
wrapped, and 7%c wrapped. The retail 
price will be le more. 

Bread in Columbia City is selling at 9c, 
or two loaves for 17c; at Terre Haute the 
retail price is 814. 

W. H. Mohler, of Kokomo, president of 
the Indiana Master Bakers’ Association, 
has offered a reward of $5u for informa- 
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tion helpful in locating his brother, Louis 
Arthur Mohler; who was last heard of in 
1897, at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

John A. Branschbach, operating a bak- 
ery at Shelbyville, has brought suit against 
J. A. Roth for $10,000 damages, alleging 
that Roth instigated a boycott against his 
business, telling grocers there that 
Branschbach had put a line of groceries in 
his bakery and was selling them at cut 
rates. 

W. D. Remmel, a baker at Winchester, 
is a voluntary bankrupt, listing his liabil- 
ities at $4,164 and his assets at $2,319. 

Fred Groff, of Plymouth, has re-entered 
the baking business at his former location 
on South Michigan Street. 

The bakers of Hartford City are con- 
fronted with a serious flour shortage. 
Homer Martin, proprietor of the Gem 
bakery, is down to about 600 Ibs, and the 
Star bakery, on East Main Street, has 
even less. 

Richmond bakers have asked the board 
of public works to permit them to begin 


capital, R. H. Laura, J. E., E. M. and 
Hester Wyrie, J. C. Sanderson, F. D. and 
Adam Zwergle, and F. G. Woodworth. 

A revolving cabinet has been installed 
by the Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co. 

The Cupp Grocery Co., Johnstown, has 
introduced a loaf known as Klean Made 
bread, which retails at ldc. 


MICHIGAN 

Edsko Hekman, founder and president 
of the Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, 
is dead, aged 59. 

A. F, Packard, manager Grand Rapids 

lant of the National Biscuit Co., will 

ome office manager of the Chicago 
branch. G. C. Hurley, office manager at 
Detroit, will succeed Mr. Packard at 
Grand Rapids. 

Twenty-four salesmen and department 
heads of the Schust Co., Saginaw, recently 
participated in a meeting and banquet at 
the Bancroft Hotel. A review of activi- 
ties during 1917 showed the volume of 
business was by far the largest in the his- 





Roy L. Nafziger, of Kansas City, elected treasurer of the National Association of 
Master Bakers to succeed the late Fred S. Freund, of St. Louis 


baking at 3 a.m., so that they may be able 
to supply the public with fresh bread 
daily. 

L. S. Denius, operating a bakery at 
Newcastle since 1870, is dead, aged 80. 

The state baking contest held at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, was won by Miss 
Almeda Daum, of Columbus. 

H. J. Smith, Dale, has added a dough 
mixer and otherwise improved his shop. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire in the bakery of John Heyka, Mon- 
essen, caused a loss of over $20,000. 

The Fox Baking Co., York, has been 
sued for $2,639 by Jesse Kohr, who alleges 
that his wife swallowed a pin while eating 
bread bought from the firm’s delivery 
wagon, necessitating a surgical operation. 

The plant of the Hy-Grade Baking Co., 
South Fork, has burned; loss, $12,000. 

The R. W. Wyrie Baking Co., New 
Castle, has filed application for incorpora- 
tion. 

The Wallace Oglesby bakery, Chester, 
has been sold to the Huber Baking Co., of 
Wilmington, Del. 

rhilip Diehl & Son, Butler, have added 
a heavy-duty dough mixer. 

The Philadelphia Home Baking Co., 
Wayne Junction, has installed a steel 
dough chute. 

The R. H. Wyrie Baking Co., New- 
castle, has been incorporated, with $20,000 


tory of the company. A complete candy- 
making department is now in full opera- 
tion. 

The plant of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Biscuit Co., damaged by fire, was partly 
insured, 

E. Howell has taken over the bakery of 
C. Morningstar, at Marion. 

The Polonia Baking Co., of Detroit, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital. 

H. W. Weeks, baker, Grand Ledge, has 
retired. 

Detroit is threatened with a wheat. fam- 
ine, and some of the local millers are 
refusing to fill orders for wheat flour for 
February delivery. The General Baking 
Co., which uses 800 bbls weekly, was un- 
able to secure 2,000 for February delivery 
from its usual sources of supply, and 
another company was unable to even bor- 
row 400 bbls to carry it through the week. 

C. T. Brennan, of the bakery and res- 
taurant firm of Brennan, Fitzgerald & 
Sinsk, Detroit, is dead. 


KENTUCKY 

C. S. Budge, for 17 years active in bak- 
ing circles in Louisville, has gone to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as manager of the Mag- 
nolia bakery. Mr. Budge for years was 
with the National Biscuit Co. at Rochester, 
N. Y., Cincinnati, and Louisville. In 1910 
he bought the bread department from the 
National company and organized the 


American Baking Co., which closed its 
plant a year or two ago. : 

Jones Co., Louisville, operating the - 
Quaker Maid chain of retail bakeries and 
groceries, and a wholesale baking and 
grocery plant, has offered a reward for the 
arrest of the parties burglarizing their 
stores during lightless nights. 

Three suits for $5,000 each have been 
filed against Linker Bros., bakers, Louis- 
ville, in connection with products of that 
plant making a number of people sick a 
few weeks ago. Investigation by the 
health department indicated that rancid 
oil was responsible for the trouble. 

The Dealers’ Baking Co., Louisville, has 

ut on the market a loaf known as "Tis 

ite Health Bread, made with five cereals 
and honey. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The plant of the Home Baking Co., 
Bluefield, has burned, and plans are being 
prepared for rebuilding. 

modern new plant of the White- 
house Baking & Confectionery Co., North- 
fork, is in operation. The equipment in- 
cludes a three-barrel dough mixer, molder 
with extension attachments, flour-handling 
outfit, rounder-up, tempering and meas- 
uring tank, automatic hopper and scales, 
steel dough chute, revolving proofing cabi- 
net, and steel troughs and racks. A special 
department, for cooking pie fruits, con- 
tains a steam-jacketed copper kettle. 

The Home bakery, Buchanan, has added 
a flour-handling outfit. 

Cablish Bros., Charleston, have added a 
heavy-duty dough mixer, steel dough 
chute, and troughs. 

The General Baking Co., Wheeling, has 
added 16 special steel bread racks and 
troughs. 





VIRGINIA 


The L. Broom Baking Co., Richmond, 
has added a dough mixer. 

Nolde Bros., Richmond, have added 
three humidors in their bakeshop. 

The Merchants’ bakery, Norfolk, has let 
a contract for three more bread ovens. 
The plant will otherwise be improved. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Grocers’ Baking & Supply Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., has taken over the plant 
of the Holyoke (Mass.) Baking Co. 
owned by H. O. Beauchamp. The latter 
will remain for a while as manager, but 
later will go to Ensign, Alta., where he 
has bought a farm. 

Fire in the bakery at 38 Chatfield Av- 
enue, Waterbury, Conn., did $5,000 dam- 


age. 

A Liberty bread shop has been opened 
at 559 Washington Street, Dorchester. 

Sadie Winter’s bakery, 647 Warren 
Street, Roxbury, Mass., was damaged 
$500 by fire. 

The Noyes bakery, Byfield, Mass., has 
been bought by Edward Senior and Ed- 
mond Rogers. 

The Empire Biscuit Co., Malden, Mass., 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 capi- 
tal. The officers are: David Wagman, 
president; J. H. Tulchinsky, treasurer; P. 
Tulchinsky, secretary. 

A. N. Farnum has been made sales- 
manager of the New London _(Conn.) 
branch of the National Biscuit Co., suc- 
ceeding J. E. Mitchell, who has been 
transferred to Auburn, N. Y. 

D. R. Barr, Attleboro, Mass., has added 
an egg beater and cake mixer. 

The Adams & Roth Baking Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has installed steel troughs. 

Charles Hoffman, New Britain, Conn., 
and E. V. Hopkins, Wareham, Mass., have 
added molders. 

S. R. Adams, president Adams & Roth 
Baking Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is dead, 
aged 61. 

W. P. Hart has bought the bakery of A. 
Lane, 28 High Street, Medford, Mass. 





British Baker Diary 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
from the publishers, Maclaren & Sons, 
Ltd., London, the twenty-seventh annual 
of the British Baker Diary, containing a 
full compendium of the various orders and 
laws the baking trade is now called on to 
observe in the British Empire. There are 
also wages and flour calculating tables, 
and a complete directory of bakers’ asso- 
ciations of the United Kingdom. All in 
all, it should be very helpful to the indus- 
try it represents. 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 20.—New York 
bakers for the last two or three months 
have experienced extreme difficulty in se- 
curing supplies. Traffic conditions, re- 
duced milling capacity and many other 
things have made it difficult to operate 
baking plants on a satisfactory basis. In 
addition, the nation-wide propaganda 
tending toward a reduced consumption of 
bread y Be been responsible for a falling 
off in business, and this decrease has put 
some baking plants on a basis where they 
cannot operate at a profit. 

In the early stages of food control the 
Administration called representative bak- 
ers into conference, and through mutual 
agreement fixed the weight at 16 ozs, with 
a recommendation that the price be 7c un- 
wrapped and 714c wrapped, which at the 
time would about let bakers out whole; the 
profit if any, being extremely small. 

Shortly thereafter the necessity for us- 
ing substitutes for wheat flour arose, and, 
owing to a sudden and heavy demand and 
lack of control of prices, values advanced 
considerably above those of wheat flour. 
The price of these substitutes alone is not 
the cause of the present predicament; 
there are several other contributing causes 
for which the bakers were in no wise re- 
sponsible, but which have to be faced. 

The flour situation is being handled as 
well as possible under the circumstances, 
and should it become more acute, which it 
probably will, within the next month or six 
weeks, additional methods now being de- 
vised will doubtless be sufficient to take 
care of it. 

Bread prices have been under considera- 
tion, and it is realized that something will 
have to be done to relieve the tensity of 
the baking situation. In all probability 
there will be some modifications of the 
present rules which will entail the making 
and sale of a 12-0z loaf to be sold at 8c, 
with the 16-oz at 10c and the 24-oz at lic. 

There is a report that bakers in Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Boston have raised prices, 
in view of which New York bakers are at 
a loss to know the reason for the recent 
telegram from the Food Administration at 
Washington statins that it would look with 
disfavor upon any attempt on the part of 
New York bakers to raise bread prices. 

With the exception of some East Side 
bakers, stocks of flour in bakers’ hands are 
only sufficient for immediate needs, and 
prices during the past month have re- 
mained fairly steady. 

War quality spring wheat flours ranged 
$10.90@11; winters, $10.40@10.70; Kan- 
sas, $10.75@11,—jute. 

The various substitutes are scarce and in 
strong demand. Corn flour is quoted $5.75 
@6.25, and rice flour $7.75@8, per 100 lbs, 
jute. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Controlling Canadian Bakeries 

The food control department at Ottawa 
has announced that it has established a 
licensing system whereby all baking estab- 
lishments using five barrels of flour or 
more per month, and standardization of 
bakery products, are provided for. Hotels, 
restaurants, and public eating-houses, 
baking only for the use of their patrons, 
are not required to obtain a baker’s license. 

The order makes it illegal, on and after 
March 1, for any baker to make bread, 
rolls, pastry or other bakery products, 
without written permission from the food 
controller, from wheat flour other than the 
standard flour already prescribed. 

Licensees may manufacture and sell 
bread only in the following weights, or 
multiples thereof, which shall be net 
weights, unwrapped, 12 hours after bak- 
ing: 

British Columbia—Eighteen ozs, but not 
to exceed 19 ozs. 

Alberta and Saskatchewan — Twenty 
ozs, but not to exceed 21. 

Manitoba—Sixteen ozs and 20 ozs, but 
not to exceed 17 and 21. 

Ontario—Twelve ozs and 24 ozs, but not 
to exceed 13 and 25. 

Quebec—Twenty-four ozs, but not to 
exceed 25. 


Maritime Provinces—Twenty-four ozs, 


but not to exceed 25. 

Rolls may be manufactured for sale only 
in units weighing 1 or 2 ozs. They must be 
baked in a pan, and not on the oven bot- 


tom. 

Limitations are also fixed on the quan- 
tities of certain ingredients which may be 
mixed with one barrel of 196 lbs of flour 
in making bread and rolls. 


« 
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The order provides for the manufacture, 
exclusively, of a single “washing.” A sin- 

le exception is made in the case of rye 

ap which is used by the Jewish peo- 
ple. 

Bread containing not less than 35 per 
cent of rye flour, accordingly, may be 
baked on the sole of the oven in either a 
round or a stick shape. 

The wrapping of bread or the placing 
of a band thereon is prohibited, but the 
loaves may be labeled by the manufac- 
turer. 

General rules to govern all licensees 
manufacturing bakery Ss meg are also 
set forth in the order. These require that 
only a reasonable profit should be taken on 
the manufacture or handling of any bak- 
ery products. 

Annual license fees are prescribed, 
varying from $5 to $50. The order is the 
outcome of a survey made by Professor 
Harcourt, head of the department of 
chemistry in the Ontario Agricultural 
College, and the conference in Ottawa 
recently with representative bakers from 
all parts of Canada. 

A. H. Barey. 





Ohio Bakers’ Midwinter Meeting 

Despite the inclement weather, about 
300 bakers from all parts of Ohio, except 
Canton, Youngstown and a few other of 
the good-sized towns, attended the fourth 
annual midwinter meeting of the Ohio 
Master Bakers’ Association, held at 
Springfield, on Jan. 23. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Har Meyer, of Columbus, 
with all other officers present. 

City Manager Charles E. Ashburner, of 
Springfield, welcomed the bakers, and the 
response was by Charles F. Stolzenbach, 
of Lima, who placed emphasis upon the 
patriotism of the bakers. The bakers of 
the country, he said, were the first to 
organize at the beginning of the war. To- 
day they are the strongest organization in 
the country to back the national food con- 
servation proposition. Before a Food 
Commission had been appointed, the bak- 
ers were already organized to save sugar 
and other products. 

President Meyer, in his annual address, 
reviewed the work done by the associa- 
tion during the past year, and also dwelt 
upon the government regulations covering 
the baking industry. All bakers of the 
United States, he said, have passed under 
the direct supervision of the federal gov- 
ernment. Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed for them to understand what the 
effect will be. 

Several things will be clear, however: 
The war and the present situation will give 
the baker a new idea of the tremendous 
importance of the commodity he handles. 
He must look on his plant as a work where 
munitions are turned out. He is supply- 
ing the material that keeps the a? ll 
in the trenches of industry. Bakers must 
help in the campaign of education of the 
public, in the campaign to increase the 
sowing of spring wheat, and must educate 
the public to the conservation possible by 
the elimination of home baking. The con- 
servation in fuel decided the issue against 
home baking in France. 

The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 
showed the organization to be in a healthy 
condition. 

T. T. Frankenberg, of Columbus, coun- 
selor in publicity, in the absence of J. M. 
Bell, secretary of the National association, 
who was detained in Chicago, made a short 
talk. He discussed the necessity for con- 
servation, contrasted foreign conditions 
with those prevailing in the United States, 
and called attention to the fact that the 
increase in the price of wheat is much 
greater proportionately than the increase 
in the price of bread. 

W. N. Harding, of Indianapolis, who 
was scheduled to speak at. the morning 
session, was detained, and Julius Wihl- 
fahrt, of New York, of the Fleischmann 
Co., was absent because of sickness. 

A very strong sentiment developed dur- 
ing the session that the so-called wheatless 
days are not a great success, because of 
the failure of the public in many localities 
to co-operate. This crystallized in the 
conviction that the government must de- 
vise some means of putting the housewife 
under the same regulations that control 
the bakers. 

F. D. Pfening, of Akron, made four 
recommendations. The first was that no 
new bakery be built unless local require- 
ments absolutely require it. The second 


was that no baker be permitted to ship 
bread into any territory where local shops 
are able to supply the local demand. This 
would eliminate a lot of transportation, 
and conserve coal and car service. 

His third recommendation was that all 
bakers be compelled to sell at a profit. He 
predicted that within 60 or 90 days there 
will be an advance in the price of bread, 
due to increased costs. In this connection 
Mr. Pfening advocated zoning of territory 
for the delivery of bread. 

The fourth suggestion was that house- 
wives be forbidden to buy flour at all 
where bakers are able to ype the bread 
needs of the community. He claimed that 
domestic baking of flour results in an aver- 
age waste of three ounces of flour per 
family per week in 30,000,000 families in 
the United States, equivalent to 540,000 
1-lb loaves of bread per day. 

A general review of conservation meas- 
ures, the adjustment of present conditions 
and the obeyance of regulations imposed, 
characterized the chief addresses of the 
morning session. 

The chief speaker at the afternoon ses- 
sion was Fred G. Croxton, state-food ad- 
ministrator, who gave the bakers a general 
outline of what the government expects of 
them in helping to conserve food and win 
the war. In return the bakers asked him 
many questions. 

Mr. Croxton pointed out the need of pa- 
tience and co-operation in solving the 
various problems that confront his office 
and the bakers of the country. He praised 
them for their work in supporting the 
government’s plan of conservation of 
foodstuffs, and held out hope of relief in 
future orders from Washington, which are 
now being considered and which will tend 
to equalize the flour difficulties. 

He urged the bakers to sell bread at 
prices as low as is consistent with their 
costs of manufacture, but explained that 
the government does not expect any one to 
work at a loss. He also gave his tacit as- 
sent to the proposition that there is greater 
conservation in the sale and purchase of 
commercially baked bread than there is in 
the domestic variety, where the supply of 
commercially baked bread is sufficient. 

The split loaf of bread must go, said 
Mr. Croxton; unless this kind of bread 
weighs two pounds or less, it must be dis- 
pensed with. He also predicted that there 
soon would be two wheatless days. They 
would, however, be known as wheat-saving 
days. 

I have no desire, he said, to see any 
merchant engaged in any line of business 
distribute his wares at a loss, but I do be- 
lieve that he should not sell his goods at an 
undue profit while the country is at war. 
We have a great task before us. We must 
feed ourselves, our allies and also neutral 
countries. 

Some people ask why it is necessary to 
feed Soctral countries. We must supply 
Cuba with products because she capeties 
us with food. We must feed the neutral 
countries around Germany because, if we 
do not, Germany will do so, and sooner or 
later they will become allies of that nation. 

He intimated plainly that the use of 
substitute flours for a portion of the wheat 
flour now being consumed will have to be 
enforced, and apply to pastry as well as 
to bread. 

Save flour by eliminating waste, and you 
will be helping the government, he added. 
Remember we are at war. We may have 
hardships here, but they are not to be com- 
pared to those of the bovs who have gone 
to war and those of other countries, and 
we must and will support them. 

In response to oft-repeated questions, 
Mr. Croxton made it clear that he did not 
believe that any programme designed to 
force a certain procedure or routine upon 
the housewife could be successfully main- 
tained. He declared that bakers must 
face the fact that the future will undoubt- 
edly bring forth more regulations and 
stricter ones than those under which they 
are now laboring. 

The wonderful organization of the 
25,000 bakers pert the country was 
cited, and it was declared that the Na- 
tional association had perfected a system 
whereby an order could be transmitted to 
every baker in the country in 24 hours. 

The organization changed its name to the 
Ohio Association of the Baking Industry. 
Resolutions pledging support to the Food 
Administration were adopted, while a 
committee of six members was authorized 
to co-operate with the state food adminis- 
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trator in the enforcement of all regula- 
tions relating to the baking industry. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Frank Baker, Zanesville, president; 
Charles Foit, Ironton, vice-president; 
Harry Miller, Springfield, treasurer; E. 
P. Mitchell, Cincinnati, secretary. Execu- 
tive committee: E. S. Lawton, Cincinnati; 
J. W. Cartzdafner, Columbus; George 
Pickard, Toledo; Jacob Gerlinger, Fos- 
toria; James Martin, Cleveland. 

The location of the next meeting was 
left to the executive committee. 


NOTES 

J. M. Tracey, state bakeshop inspector, 
looked in on the meeting. 

R. E. Lobenherz, a Springfield retail 
baker, with Mrs. Lobenherz, is spending 
the winter in Florida. 

Charles B. Nieman represented the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., of McPherson, 
Kansas, and distributed knife sharpeners. 

Benjamin Lau and A. N. Phillips were 
in charge of the special car that arrived 
from Columbus with a party of 42 bakers 
and supply men. 

Richard Honeychurch, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., secretary of the Michigan Associa- 
tion. of the Baking Industry, brought the 
greetings of) his organization. 

An interesting exhibit was that of the 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, in charge of 
W. S. Smith, who displayed a number of 
models of scales for bakery use. 

John Ade, American Diamalt Co; E. S. 
Lawton, Fleischmann Co; A. Katzenberg, 
Union Wrapping Machine Co; F. S. Cor- 
bin, Standard Oven Co; and I. W. Clinkof- 
stine, Werner & Pfleiderer Co., were active 
participants. 

An executive committee meeting of the 
Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association was 
held preceding the Ohio meeting, and was 
attended by H. Urquhart, president, W. G. 
Herbold, secretary, Harry Meyer, E. P. 
Mitchell, and Richard Honeychurch, ex- 
ecutive committeemen. It was decided to 
defer action as to holding an annual Tri- 
State convention this year. 


Mill men present were: E. O. Holen, 
Washburn-Crosby Co; Ralph Schwegman, 
Lyons Milling Co; John Blanton, Wolf 
Milling Co; J. D. Kilgore and Joseph 
Reichert, Reichert Food Products Co; E. 
P. Mitchell, Eagle Roller Mill Co; H. W. 
Colvin, Bay State Milling Co; Roy Sudam 
and B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co; W. H. Holaday, Jesse C. Stewart Co; 
Harry B. Apple, Crescent Milling Co; A. 
L. Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt Co; C. A. 
Budd, Monarch Milling Co, and Cannon 
Valley Milling Co; W. F. Steele, Marshall 
Milling Co; E. G. Knerr, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Milling Co; Lee Krumm, Krumm Milling 
Co; Robert Pithian, Commander Mill Co; 
W. S. Neiswonger, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; Hugh Smith, Sheffield-King Milling 
Co; A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills Co; 
Frank Felkner, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
George Pickard, flour, Toledo. 





A Novel Verdict 

Recollections of the old Scotch verdict, 
“Not guilty, but better not do it again,” 
are revived by the case of Kolb vs. Roth- 
ee et al., passed upon recently by the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court. 

Plaintiff sued to recover balances due 
on a contract for the installation of a 
bake oven. The defendants denied that 
the plaintiff had duly performed the con- 
tract, and set up a counterclaim for dam- 
ages as for breach of warranty. The main 
points contested at the trial were whether 
the oven had been constructed according 
to contract, and whether, as installed, it 
was fit to do the work for which it was 
intended. The jury returned this verdict: 

“For the plaintiff for $156.20, and re- 
questing that he send a man over there for 
a week and puts that oven in working 
order, and the counterclaim is dismissed.” 

Reversing judgment which the trial 
judge entered on this verdict, the appel- 
ate term said on appeal: 

“This was clearly error. The plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover unless he had 
fulfilled his contract, and the finding of 
the jury can only be construed to mean 
that it was necessary for the plaintiff to 
do additional work to put the oven in 
working order before his contract was 
fully performed. The court should have 
instructed the jury to retire and render a 


proper verdict.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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THE NORTHWEST 

Mrinneapous, Minn., Feb. 23.—Flour 
stocks in the hands of bakers in the 
Northwest are light. Difficulty has been 
experienced the last few weeks in secur- 
ing supplies of both wheat and substitute 
flours. Bakers are only able to buy on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, due to the fact that 
mills are yomgen: omy by _ wheat sup- 
plies and are unable to take care of the 
enormous demand from all over the coun- 





Ty: , . 

More trouble is experienced in getting 
substitute flours than wheat flour, bakers 
say. With the new regulations going into 
effect, the demand for fhese flours has in- 
creased to such an extent that mills are 
unable to take care of their customers. 
Sugar stocks also are light and bakers are 
having a hard time in securing ample 
supplies. 

The Twin City bakers now are making 
Victory bread according to government 
regulations. Twenty per cent of substi- 
tute flours are being used, and bakers are 
well pleased with the loaf. The public is 
taking kindly to the bread, and it is re- 
ported that the consumption of bakers’ 
bread is on the increase. Demand is a 
little better than a month ago, and a steady 
increase is looked for from now on. 

Bakers are not satisfied with bread 
prices here. The Minnesota Public Safety 
Commission ruling that bread must be sold 
at 614c per 16-oz loaf wholesale and 7c 
retail cash-and-carry basis is unfair, they 
claim, and they have asked for permission 
to raise prices to 7 or 744c wholesale. 

A hearing was held Feb. 19, when the 
bakers presented figures showing that they 
were operating their plants at a loss when 
required to sell their products at 61,c. 
B. F. Ward, in charge of the bread distri- 
bution in Minneapolis, presented figures 
which he claims are just and which are 
below. the other figures, but bakers feel 
that, with the high cost of substitute flour 
and other raw materials, it is impossible to 
sell bread at this price. No action, how- 
ever, was taken, and the commission left 
its order fixing the price of 61,c in effect. 

The Public Safety Commission rescind- 
ed its order issued Jan. 22, the purpose of 
which was to do away with expensive 
duplication in deliveries, and which re- 
quired that no baker producing standard 
war bread should sell his product to any 
retailer already handling the product of 
two other bakeries. The order was re- 
scinded because of the strenuous objec- 
tions made by retail bakers, who claimed 
the ruling would put them out of business. 

NOTES 

S. P. Anderson has opened a bakery at 
Faribault, Minn. 

The St. Paul Doughmen’s Club held a 
meeting at the Fleischmann Co.’s office, 
Feb. 21. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has put on the market a Butter-Krust 
health bread. It reports an exceptionally 
good demand for this product. 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 
ciety held its monthly meeting Feb. 6 at 
the Dunwoody Institute. Professor C. H. 
Bailey, who had just returned from Iowa, 
spoke on “Baking at Camp Dodge.” 

The announcement, from the Food Ad- 
ministration at Washington, that bakers 
will be permitted to sell loaves weighing 
three-quarters pound should be of great 
interest to Minneapolis bakers. The city 
ordinance requires that bread must be sold 
in loaves of one pound or multiples there- 
of, and it also requires that bakers must 
follow the rules of the Food Administra- 
tion. Sicurp WERNER. 





Bread Prices at Omaha 

Omaha, Neb., bakers appeared early this 
month at a hearing before Food Adminis- 
trator Wattles on the question of the 
price and cost of producing bread. The 
food administrator had previously re- 
quested the bakers to sell their bread at 
7TYoe per 16-07 loaf. This they declared is 
— unless they operate their plants 
at a loss, 


At this hearing, Jay Burns, as spokes- | 


man for the bakers, asked to be allowed 
to continue selling bread at the old price 
of 8c per 16-0z loaf, instead of reducing 
it to744c. Mr. Burns said the bakers were 
willing to operate during the present c 

year if they could only break even. He 
claimed that the consumption of bakers’ 
bread had fallen off approximately 25 per 
cent since the agitation for conservation of 
wheat had started, and quoted figures to 





“ 


show his bakery had operated its bread 


department at a loss of $1,100 during 
-Decem 


ber. 

The local food administrator, shortly 
after the hearing, sent out lengthy ques- 
tionnaires to all the bakers, who were 

uired to answer numerous questions as 
to the cost of producing a loaf of bread. 
No ruling as to prices will be made by Mr. 
Wattles, but the figures submitted and 
recommendations will be sent to Washing- 
ton for final decision. 

Jack Tod, formerly with the Fleisch- 
mann Co., represented the government in 
an official capacity in connection with the 
questionnaires sent to the bakers. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totepo, Outro, Feb. 20.—The position of 
bakers in the central states is probably not 
unlike that in other parts of the country. 
Reports of exhausted supplies and in- 
ability to get flour in transit and imminent 
shutdowns are so frequent as to cause no 
surprise. The situation is worse than ever, 
and is daily ows tighter. With many 
mills which have ground 75 per cent of 
their allotment closing down, little or no 
relief is in sight. 

A meeting recently of the Toledo Retail 
Bakers’ Association, numbering 56 bakers, 
discloses a similar situation with the small 
bakers. For some time they have been 
borrowing flour of each other. The conse- 
quence is that if one is fortunate enough 
to receive a car, practically all of it must 
be used to pay back flour already bor- 
rowed. Twenty per cent of substitutes are 
being used, corn or barley flour or rolled 
oats, but these are just as hard to get in 
sufficient quantity as wheat flour. 





PRICE OF BREAD 


With mounting costs due to curtailed 
output and substitutes selling higher than 
wheat flour, bakers are emphasizing the 
necessity of advancing the price of bread. 
The United States Food Administration 
and its local administrators are against 
any such advance, claiming that substi- 
tutes will shortly be available at prices 
not making such advance imperative. 

Meantime, the bakers are forced to make 
bread at a loss. From the baker’s point 
of view this means confiscation of his 

roperty, and he does not believe that the 

ood Administration or the United States 
courts can or will sanction such a pro- 
cedure when it becomes perfectly clear 
that such as the case. 

Reports have it that Cleveland bakers 
have decided to ignore the ruling of the 
food administrator and have advanced 
prices. They have decided that they will 
fight the matter to a finish. Wholesale 
prices in force there were 81% and 1214c, 
and Fred C. Croxton, state food adminis- 
trator, was attempting to force a return 
to 74% and llc. In Toledo the prices of 
7Y, and Ic are still being observed, al- 
though the bakers feel the need of advanc- 
ing, and state that for the last three 
months they have been operating at a loss. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





New York State Wholesale Bakers 

The New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association held its first meeting of the 
year at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
Jan, 23-24. George F. Clarke and R. Z. 
Paulding have been working industriously 
since the formation of the new association, 
and the efforts they have made are bound 
to bear fruit. 

Frank Shepard, who, as chairman of 
the War Emergency Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was to have addressed the 
meeting on “What the Government Ex- 
pects of Us at This Time Pertaining to the 
Saving of Wheat,” found it impossible to 
be present because of a strike in his 
Charlestown plant. 

Burton Anthony was to have presented 
the result of investigations he had been 
making on the express situation, which 


-has become very acute in northern New 


York, but was unable to attend because of 
a Chicago bakers’ meeting oh the same 
date. 

Those present were amply repaid for 
having attended, by the privilege of listen- 
ing to Dr. J. G. Schurman, president of 
Cornell University, who is also a member 
of the State Food Conservation Commis- 
sion. Dr. Schurman favors placing sol- 
diers now in cantonments on the farms 
during the harvesting season as a solution 
of the labor problem. 

He said: “There is no immediate neces- 
sity for placing the people of the United 
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States on rations to save wheat flour, but 
the size of crops must be increased if 
every one is to have enough. The prices 
charged by farmers for their crops, while 
high, are not excessive. A fair profit must 
be allowed them.” 

Dr. Schurman also spoke at an open 
forum at Lincoln Hall, and referred to 
the phenomenal growth of the baking in- 
dustry, which he said is now eleventh in 
the list of manufactures of the country, 
representing an invested capital of $295,- 
000,000 and an output in products valued 
at $530,000,000 per year, three times as 
great as in 1900. 

The principal speaker Thursday morn- 
ing was A. F. Osborn, an advertising ex- 
pert, of Buffalo, who has had considerable 
experience in marketing bread. He dis- 
played a keen knowledge of the problems 
confronting the bakers, and urged that 


_all legitimate means of publicity to set the 


public right regarding bakers’ products 
should be employed. 

Mr. Osborn unfolded a plan by which 
the bakers, through a co-operative move- 
ment, could secure for themselves in their 
local newspapers a great deal of free 
publicity. 

A telegram was received from Henry 
Stude, president of the National associa- 
tion, which was holding a meeting in Chi- 
cago at the same time. Mr. Stude pledged 
the support of his organization to the 
New York body, and wished it a success- 
ful meeting. 

R. Z. Spaulding, chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, said he had made an 
effort to secure a speaker from the Food 
Administration, but was not successful, 
on account of that body being busy on 
new regulations. 

William Deininger, of Rochester, sug- 
gested to the members of the association 
that there was much for which they should 
thank the Food Administration, and very 
little for which to criticize it. Among 
other things, Mr. Deininger called atten- 
tion to the work performed by Herbert C. 
Hoover and his associates in keeping down 
the price of flour, sugar and other com- 
modities. On his suggestion the following 
resolution was wired to the Food Admin- 
istration, at Washington, D. C: 

“Whereas, The New York State Whole- 
sale Bakers’ Association, in convention 
assembled, unanimously recorded its ap- 
proval and appreciation of the great work 
that has been accomplished by the Food 
Administration in its efforts to conserve 
the food supply and serve the nation; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That a vote of confidence of 
this body be conveyed to Herbert C. 
Hoover and his associates.” 

The price of bread came in for discus- 
sion, and it is plain that the base of the 
trouble lies in the lack of co-operation 
among bakers locally. Cari Nill, of Wa- 
tertown, offered the suggestion that if 
more loyalty and honor were exercised by 
bakers among themselves there would be 
less price-cutting and cause for com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Axton, of the Sun Baking Co., Au- 
burn, scored bakers for their lack of effi- 
ciency, declaring that the day was past 
when the inefficient business man who 
knew nothing of his costs or overhead 
could survive, and explained that his com- 
pany takes an inventory every Saturday 
night; that it is selling bread for 8c and 
12c, and making money. 

Mr. Gallion, of Albany, district leader, 
took a keen interest in the proceedings, 
and deprecated the unfair practices of his 
competitors, claiming a number of bakers 
are not placing a literal construction on 
the government regulations which deal 
with split loaves. He offered a resolution 
that a war emergency committee be ap- 
pointed to deal with the Food Adminis- 
tration direct on all matters pertaining to 
the regulations, but the motion was lost. 





Pies and Doughnuts Reinstated 

Pies and doughnuts may be reinstated 
on the menus of public eating-places on 
wheatless days, the United States Food 
Administration has announced. This may 
be done, however, only if they are made 
every day of the week from doughs which 
contain at least 334% per cent of non- 
wheat flour. 

When the one-third wheat-saving pro- 
gramme is followed throughout the week, 
the managements will be allowed to ad- 
vertise that they serve Victory pies and 
Victory doughnuts. 
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BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—Bakers are ex- 
periencing difficulty in getting a sufficient 
amount of flour substitutes to meet the 
requirements of the Food Administration 
regulations. They have begun the use of 
substitutes in making Victory bread, but 
are tm | hard work to obtain enough to. 
increase the amount used, as required. 

The smaller bakers, especially, are af- 
fected, the big wholesale bakers being bet- 
ter situated. While none of the small 
ones have yet been forced to stop work, 
they have been skating on pretty thin ice 
for several days. 

A tremendous amount of flour substi- 
tutes has been sold the last few weeks to 
local bakers, but all for shipment during 
last half of February or during March. 
When this urrives all will be well, but the 
time is uncertain. 

Barley flour, white corn flour, yellow 
corn meal and oatmeal are all active, with 
little dickering as to price. Offerings are 
snapped up almost as soon as offered, and 
no attempt is made to obtain reductions in 
prices. Rye flours are only offered occa- 
sionally, there being very little obtainable 
in this market or for shipment. 

“War” bread is being regularly used in 
the hotels and restaurants in New Eng- 
land. In Boston only two ounces of bread 
is served at a meal, either white or war, 
and so strict is the interpretation of the 
rule made by the Massachusetts food ad- 
ministrator that not more than one sand- 
wich will be served to any one person at 
one meal. 

So far, the manufacture of any particu- 
lar product has not been eliminated. Pies, 
cakes, rolls, doughnuts, etc., are still to be 
had as usual, while prices show no ma- 
terial change. 

Flour is arriving freely, but a large per- 
centage of the receipts is destined for ex- 
port to the allies, as Boston has been des- 
ignated as one of the ports from which 
supplies will be forwarded. Local stocks 
of flour are somewhat heavier than a 
month ago, but considerably less than a 
year ago. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Macaroni Manufacturers Licensed 

The manufacturers of alimentary pastes 
have been placed under a license system, 
the same as mills, bakers and the manu- 
facturers of other food commodities. 

Rules recently issued by the United 
States Food Administration restrict manu- 
facturers to 70 per cent of the quantity of 
wheat products actually made into maca- 
roni during the first six months of the 
calendar year 1917. If they wish to con- 
tinue to produce more than 70 per cent of 
normal capacity, it will be necessary for 
them to use 30 per cent coarse grain flour. 
Barley flour, corn flour, rice flour, etc., 
may be classified as wheat substitutes, but 
not rye flour. 





Food Administration Seizes Flour 

Representatives of the Food Adminis- 
tration visited a storage warehouse in 
West Twentieth Street, Bayonne, N. J., 
and seized 600 bbls flour, belonging to 
Samuel Bridzinik, a baker. 

He had 900 bbls in all, which he recently 
bought and sent to the warehouse. It was 
decided that 300 bbls was a reasonable 
stock for him to have on hand, considering 
the size of his output. 


Polish Bakers Organize 

The Polish Master Bakers of Massachu- 
setts is the name of the latest bakers’ or- 
ganization, it having come into existence 
on Jan, 27, at Kosciusko Hall, Springfield, 
and elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, Thaddeus Morczak, Chicopee; sec- 
retary, Casimir Noga, Turners Falls; 
treasurer, Peter Bardbik, Chicopee Falls; 
trustees, Dydeck Piekos, Isador Banan, 
John Saletsok and E. Hampton. 

The association adopted the suggestion 
of Food Administrator Endicott to have 
the food rules and regulations thoroughly 
enforced in all Polish bakeries. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to see to 
it that all Polish bakers were informed 
thereof, and urged to become members of 
the organization. 








The food administrator of Pennsylvania 
has notified bakers of that state that they 
shall bake bread only of 16 ozs, and not 
in such a way that they easily can be 
divided and sold as a half loaf at half 
price. Bakers violating this order will 
lose their license. 
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INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Postponed Midwinter Conference a Success— 
Live Topics Di d—Attend Large 
—wW. H. Mohler Elected President 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
Indiana Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Indianapolis Feb. 5. The meetin 
was originally called for Jan. 15, but ha 
to be postponed because of traffic condi- 
tions. The attendance of bakers was 
large, and many associate members were 
present. 

The convention was called to order by 
President W. A. Thomas at 10 o’clock. He 
introduced C. W. Jewett, mayor of In- 
dianapolis, who welcomed the bakers. He 
mentioned that never before was the bak- 
ing industry such a vital part of the life of 
this country. In recent months the gov- 
ernment had virtually made it a part of 
the government, and he did not believe 
there was an industry in the country, not 
excepting the munition plants, on which 
rested a heavier responsibility than upon 
the people engaged in*producing food- 
stuffs. 

A. L. Taggart, ‘vice-president of the 
National Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, and president Taggart Baking Co., 
in responding for the association, said the 
bakers appreciated the appeal the mayor 
made, and assured him they would try to 
do their share in solving the problems be- 
fore them. 

Mr. Taggart then presented the new 
regulations of the Food Administration, 
and went into details, after which followed 
a general discussion. 

At the afternoon session the treasurer 
reported total receipts during the year of 
$2,204.19 and disbursements $1,933.22, 
leaving a balance of $270.97, in addition 
to a $200 Liberty Bond. 

Mr. Taggart spoke on conditions in this 
country. He said that the outstanding 
weakness of the baking industry was lack 
of organization, there being no strong, 
guiding hand, having the united support 
of a strong majority. Bakers seem to 
lack a thorough understanding by them- 
selves of their business, or its place in the 
very life machinery of the nation. 

Mr. Taggart said: “It is two months 
since the regulations were put into effect, 
and many questions are still unanswered, 
The results have not been obtained. In- 
stead of saving wheat, more has been used, 
and now we have new regulations. It is 
necessary for every baker not only to fol- 
low the law, but the spirit as well.” He 
spoke of the organization of the Food Ad- 
ministration, of the central body at Wash- 
ington, and food administrators in each 
state. Under these there are county ad- 
ministrators. He urged the bakers to get 
in touch with the county officials and co- 
operate with them. 

Bakers, as an organization, can inter- 
pret the new rules and regulations, can 
make practical suggestions to the food 
administrators as to how these rules can 
be followed out and enforced, and see that 
every baker has a license and is enrolled 
with both the county and state food ad- 
ministrators and assists these officials in 
seeing that both the letter and spirit of 
the regulations are carried out by every 
baker. 

“Remember,” he said, “we are copart- 
ners with the Food Administration, and 
we must not expect some one else to show 
us the way out of difficulties. Our boys 
must be fed, and also our allies, and we 
must help save the huge total of 15,000,000 
bbls of flour, that must be shipped over 
there before another harvest.” ° 

The secretary, in his report, spoke of 
the flourishing condition of the organiza- 
tion. About 100 new members have been 
enrolled during the year, and nearly all 
old members are in good standing. 

H. E. Barnard, Indiana food adminis- 
trator, addressed the bakers. He thanked 
them for what they had done in support- 
ing the Food Administration, and told 
them of the opportunity they had to con- 
tinue to give them that support. He was 
sure the bakers realized the opportunity 
before them to popularize the bakers’ loaf 
until the old story about mother’s bread 
would be a mere tradition. 

The Food Administration expects bak- 
ers to save wheat. It realized, Dr. Bar- 
nard said, that the baker is a licensed 
agent of the government and bakes the 
kind of loaf he is told to, out of the ma- 
terials the government allows him to use. 
On the contrary, the housewife is un- 
regulated and saves only as her patriotism 
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may tell her to bake a liberty loaf. But 
no matter how much she does in the home 
in conservation, it is the bakers’ problem 
to save the wheat that must be sent abroad. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, W. H. Mohler, Kokomo; vice- 
president, W. P. Walsh, Evansville; sec- 
retary, Frank Middleton, Marion; cor- 
responding secretary, C. R. Russ, Indian- 
apolis; treasurer, E. F. Webben, oo 
ville. Executive committee: Peter Kirch- 
ner, Terre Haute, and C. P. Ehler, In- 
dianapolis. 

NOTES 

John Ade represerted the American 
Diamalt Co., Cincinnati. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, was represented by F. J. Harper, 
and the Red Star Yeast Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., by W. Pass... 

Trade papers were represented by A. J. 
Bamford, Bakers’ Weekly, Chicago; S. 
Levine, Bakers’ Review, rar and A. 
S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

Bakery machine le present in- 
cluded: F. Cc. Black, F am wl Feread Ma 
chine Co., Sidney, Ohio; J. Carey, Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis; 
B. B. Grinnell, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago; C. D. Wiselogel, Peerless Wire 
Goods Co., Lafayette, Ind; A. erry 
Union Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill; 
W. S. Smith and J. F. Sullivan, Smith 
Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. E. Rickey, 
Reed Mfg. Co., York, Pa; M. Barnard 
Maier, Cabell Co., Baltimore. 

Mill representatives present were: H. R. 
Chapman, Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, 
Kansas; A. L. Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn; W. S. McClintic, 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis; 
Oscar Miller, Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co; H. Chapman, Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co; B. M. Wilcox and Roy Suy- 
dam, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Fred J. Lacey, Central Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Lyons, Kansas; C. W. Eseman, 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas; R. C. Crosswhite, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind; J. C. Considine, L. R. 
Stanna, and Winfield Stephens, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 





BAKERY NOTES 

The Palestine (Texas) Bakery was 
damaged $4,000 by fire. 

Canton, Ohio, bakers will bake only 
dark breads on wheatless days. 

The bakery of Earl Miner, Marysville, 
Ohio, burned. Loss, $4,000. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Sapulpa, Okla., 
will rebuild its plant which burned re- 
cently. 

The Klean Baking Co., Elyria, Ohio, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $22,821; assets, 
$7,511. 

The Polonia Baking Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Regal Bread Co. 
has been incorporated by J. E. Allport 
and Adam Linn. Capital stock, $25,000. 

The Shults Bread Co. will retire $100,000 
of its 6 per cent bonds, dated March 1, 
1910, on March 1, 1918. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is 
having plans drawn for a large bakery at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Heath Baking Co., Butte, Mont., 
has been incorporated by H. E. Heath, J. 
L. McGrew and Oscar Klink. Capital 
stock, $20,000. 

The Grocers’ Baking & Supply Co., re- 
cently organized, has bought the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Baking Co.’s bakery, and will 
engage in the wholesale bakery business. 

In a fire that destroyed a large part of 
the business district of Ruleville, Miss., 
the Taylor bakery was damaged $1,200, 
with $1,000 insurance. 

The Star bakery, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has been incorporated by H. A. 
Robinson, K. R. Taber and W. FB. Reed; 
capital stock, $50,000. 

A. Malik and Eric Wilke, of Cleveland. 
Ohio, were fined $10 for failure to put 
labels on their loaves, and H. Schulist $10 
for selling short-weight bread. 

The California food administrator is 
trying to fix a price of 7c for the Victory 
loaf to the retailer, who will sell it at 8c 
on the cash and carry basis, and 9¢ when 
delivered or charged. 

Wheeling, W. Va., bakers, in co-operat- 
ing with the Food Administration to con- 
serve wheat, are making cakes from bar- 
ley flour, and are using raisins to enrich 
and sweeten them. Bran cookies also are 


being made, which are meeting with a 
demand. 


Dallas, Texas, bakers have not 
to bake white bread on whea' days, 
and have adopted corn flour as the stand- 
ard substitute for wheat flour in bread- 
making. 

The Galveston, Texas, price-interpreting 
committee has, upon the uest of the 
Texas food administrator, asked the bak- 
ers of that city to limit their deliveries to 
one per day. 

The managers of the Utica, N. Y., state 
hospital have asked for an appropriation 
to build a new bakery, as the present fa- 
cilities at the hospital are not what they 
should be. 

Members of the Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Union of San Francisco have vot- 
ed to demand an increase of approximate- 
ly 25 per cent in wages and the abolition 
of night work. 

The Zimmerman Baking Co., Della, 
Colo., has been incorporated by Carl O. 
and W. H. Zimmerman; capital stock, 
$25,000. It will take over the business of 
the Chicago Bakery Co. 

John A. Banschbach, a baker of Shel- 

byville, Ind., has filed suit for damages 
against J. A. Roth, a grocer, for $1,000, 
asserting that Roth attempted to influ- 
ence grocers to boycott him. 
The Jacksonville (Fla.) Bread Co.’s new 
plant is in operation. The leader is Vic- 
tory Butter-Krust bread. Officers are: J. 
W. Carpenter, N. Hellenthal, vice-presi- 
dent; August Hellenthal, treasurer; M. F. 
Jones, secretary. 

Robert Ginsberg, of the Sanitary bak- 
ped A Kansas. City, Mo., was arrested for 
selling bread under 16 ozs, but was re- 
leased when he pleaded ignorance of the 
law and promised only to bake bread of 
16 ozs. 

The Washington state food administra- 
tor has issued an order that retailers shall 
not charge over 10c per 16-0z loaf and l5c 
per 24-oz loaf. Bakers are told not to 
charge over 8c for the 16-oz loaves and 12c 
for the larger ones. 

At a meeting of Akron, Ohio, bakers, 
it was decided to conduct an extensive 
ounee to educate the housewives to 

e necessity of buying onl e and gra- 
ham bread a Wheution Watnsedavs. The 
bakers have had trouble in trying to stop 
the sale of white bread on these days. 

The Seattle, Wash., Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, at a meeting Feb. 1, elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
president, G. G. Porter, of the Porter 
Baking Co; vice-president, Jens L. Han- 
son, Hanson Bread Co; secretary, Frank 
H. Rueth. Trustees: D. C. Barnes, R. 
Davidson, H. C. Ogden, C. A. Halberg, H. 
Mosler. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion, upon the recommendation of the 
Ohio food administrator, has fined the 
Canton branch of the General Baking Co. 
$8,000 for food law violation. It was 
charged that O. C. Yant, manager, who 
since has been discharged, sold 100 Ibs 
of sugar to each of 28 employees, and less 
amounts to others. 

The large new bakery of the Independ- 
ent Grocers’ Associated Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is in operation. For sev- 
eral weeks previous to the opening, ads 
were run in the local papers Dearing the 
name of its brand in foreign lan 
and on the day of the opening, a Soatie- 
page advertisement was run revealing the 
name of its brand, which is Honey Crust. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Master Bakers’ 
Association will take legal steps to enjoin 
G. Weigle, state food commissioner, from 
enforcing the law enacted by the state 
legislature providing for the payment of 
a license fee by all bakers for bake oven 
space. A committee—Albert Holl, H. 
Eschenbacher and L. Mauer—has been ap- 
pointed to work jointly with a committee 
from the state association. 





Heat Prostrations 
Herth or disability, suffered by a bak- 
ery employee as a consequence of pros- 
tration under excessive heat increased by 


baking operations, is covered by the Wis- . 


consin workmen’s compensation act, ac- 
cording to a decision of the industrial 
commission of that state, announced in 
the case of Bareiss vs. Globe Baking Co., 
and published in a recently issued report 
of the commission. 

Claimant’s husband, 55 years old, was a 
journeyman baker employed by the com- 
pany. One unusually hot summer night, 
when the temperature was 81 degrees out- 
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side the bakery and 104 inside, he became 
prostrated while frying doughnuts in the 
pastry-room of the bakery, and died in 
consequence. Awarding the claimant 
$3,000, the commission said: 

“We think that, where the natural solar 
heat is by reason of artificial means in- 
creased so as to expose the workman to 
an extra hazard of heat prostration and 
disability resulting from such condition, 
the industry should be held responsible.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Sugar, 100 Ibs $8.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 22%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 27%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, per doz $5.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, per doz $7.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, per doz $8.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 63c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 60c, 
Honey, strained, 50-Ib cans, Ib 21c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9%c. 


ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $9.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.62. 
Lard, tierces, lb 29c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.75. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12 %c. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.70. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 24c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 

Canned peaches, unpeeled, gallons, doz $4, 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 60c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b in cases 58c. 
Honey, strained, 50-Ib cans, Ib 25c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases lic. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 90c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.60. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 22%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 27@28c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50@6. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.25 @6.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10%c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10c. 

Currants, Ib in cases 33@35c. 


BOSTON 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 29%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 
Canned peaches, 8-lb cans, doz $2.25@3.25. 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.65. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 68c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b in cases 60c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 13%c, 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 lbs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, and 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis on Feb. 22, and on approxi- 
mately the same date in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1918..... $2.14 *$10.15 1904..... $1.00% $4.85 
1917..... 1.8 -00 1908..... 3.65 
1916..... 1.32 6.60 1902..... 74% «3.55 
1916..... 1.63% 7.60 1901..... 73% 3.65 
ROEE. 2 ons -93% 4.60 1900..... 5 3.35 
1913..... 87% 4.50 1899..... 70% 3.50 
1912..... 1.05% 65.10 1898..... 1.01 4.95 
1911..... -97% 4.75 1897..... 74% 3.80 
io er 1.14% 56.45 1896..... 0 3.15 
1909..... 1.13% 6.45 1895..... 56% 2.90 
1908..... 1.06% 65.10 1894..... 5 3.20 
| Pareow 81% 3.95 1898..... 65% 3.60 
1906..... -80% 4.00 1892.. 85% 4.20 
1905..... 1.16 .80 
*War quality flour, 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
Feb 16, 1918, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 


Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.12 *$10.10 1908..... $ .94% $3.80 
BIT r000 1.84 8.10 1907..... -T2% 3.05 
1916..... 1.2 5.55 1906..... 7 3.55 
it eee 1.48% 6.560 1906..... 1.09% 4.75 
oo ee 86% 3.80 1904..... 3.75 
1918..... 3.80 1903..... 68 2.95 
SOO is. 1.06% 4.40 1902..... 75% 3.30 
iS ee 88% 3.90 1901..... 3.05 
Beasts « 1.13 4.65 1900..... 64% 3.00 
1909..... 1.10 4.65 1899..... 5 3.40 


*War quality flour. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
viy of wheat in the United States on Feb. 
16, 1917. with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
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CHICAGO, FEB, 23 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat under 
ruling of, Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. .$11.50@12.00 


Minneapolis leading mill brands 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.25@11.75 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.25 @11.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton.$11.20@11.50 

RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cottom .........+. $12.25 @12.75 
BARLEY FLOUR 

Standard grade, cotton ........- $12.00@12.40 

WHEAT — Arrivals continue extremely 
light. Government prices prevail. No. 1 red, 
$2.20; No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 
red and No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 1 northern, 
$2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17; No. 3 northern, 
$2.14, 

CORN—Receipts fairly liberal. Good qual- 
ity grain 5c lower, and the poor 10@15c. No. 
4 white, $1.85; No. 5 white, $1.60@1.85; No. 
6 white, $1.40@1.85; No..3 yellow, $1.80; No. 
4 yellow, $1.60@1.75; No. 5 yellow, $1.50@ 
1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.38@1.55; No. 4 mixed, 
$1.683@1.72; No. 5 mixed, $1.50@1.56; No. 6 
mixed, $1.37@1.50, 

OATS—Premiums 1@1%c lower. Offerings 
fairly liberal, and demand moderate. No. 2 
white, 92% @94%c; standard, 92@95c; No. 3 
white, 91% @94c; No. 4 white, 91@91\%c. 

RYE—Highest prices on record paid. Mill- 
ers active buyers. No. 2 on spot sold at $2.47 
@2.48, and to arrive at $2.40. 

BARLEY—Milling demand very active, and 
market cleaned up quickly. Prices highest 
since March, 1868, Malting and milling 
grades, $1.85@2.02; feed, $1.65@1.85; screen- 
ings, $1@1.65. 

CORN GOODS—Market entirely nominal, 
due to lack of offerings. Demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
cReceipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bblis..... 287 216 217 146 
Wheat, bus.... 97 608 44 720 
Corn, bus...... 2,898 1,901 776 720 
Oats, bus...... 2,643 1,688 1,104 1,720 
Rye, bus....... 62 80 32 54 
Barley, bus.... 433 397 164 126 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 23 

FLOUR—Receipts, 800 bbls, and 5,768,293 

lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 
Winter wheat 95 per cent flour. .$10.25@10.50 
Kansas wheat 95 per cent flour.. 10.75@11.25 
Spring wheat 95 per cent flour... 10.26@10.75 
Spring family brands, spot ..... 11.50@12.00 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.756@12.00 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.50@10.90 
Spring first clear, spot .. + 10.60@10.75 
City mills’ regular grades— 

Winter straight ...........606. 11.00 @11.25 
Kansas patent .......eeeeeeee04 11,256@11.75 

WHEAT—The market ruled firm. Receipts, 
50,599 bus; exports, 120,000; stock, 114,561. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No, 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 3, red winter $2.21, 
soft $2.19; No, 4, red winter $2.18, soft $2.16; 
No. 6, red winter $2.15, soft $2.13; sample 
grade, red winter $2.04@2.13, soft $2.02 @2.11. 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. 1 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19, 

No. 5 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No, 
1 or No. 5 red, $2.21; No. 5 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No. 1 or No. 5 red, 
$2.20; No. 5 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 5 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class, 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies small, and the mar- 
ket. firm and higher under a good demand. 
Quotations: $12.50@13.50, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In small supply, and 
firm at $11.75@12.25 bbl in 98-1b cotton sacks. 


CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and higher, Receipts, 14,595 bus; stock, 15,- 


420. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
No. 3 yellow, nominal, $1.96@1.98; No. 4 yel- 
low, nominal, $1.94@1.96. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market firm, with a 
good demand and light offerings. The traf- 
fic situation is improving, and deliveries are 
reported to be better, but offerings are not 
equal to requirements. As soon as conditions 
become normal a big business will be done 
in all corn goods. Quotations: 100-lb 

8 sacks 
-@10.70 $....@5.25 
-@ aees 35 












K.-dried yellow meal..$... 
Gran. yellow meal.... ..- 10.80 @65. 
Gran. white meal..... ...-@11.80 56.15@5.80 
Yellow table meal..... eee» @10.7 e+» @5.2 
White table meal..... @10.25 ....@5.05 
White corn flour.. » oe++@12.80 ....@6.30 
Yellow corn flour..... «e+» @11.20 ....@6.00 
Pearl hominy ..... coe coceo@ai.se .... @6.80 
Hominy and grits, 

Case ..... sobbntnnde 506cOP SUES. 24600 cede 

OATS—Demand only moderate but, with 
small spot supplies, the market advanced 
5@5%c. Receipts, 98,747 bus; stock, 465,062. 
Quotations: 
No. 2 white ........ Prey? «+++ $1.05 % @1.06 
Standard white -+ 1.04% @1.05 
No. 3 white .... ++ 1.04 @1,04% 
No. @ WHITG .cccccccscveccces - 102% @1.03% 


OATMEAL—Firm and higher under a good 
demand and in sympathy with the strength 
of raw material, Offerings light. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, bbl, $12.43; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $11.05@11.30; pat- 
ent, cut, bbl, $12.43@14.13; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $6.65@ 
8.80. 





BOSTON, FEB. 23 
FLOUR—Not quoted. 
MILLFEED—Market on wheat feeds nom- 

inal, with none offering for shipment or in 
transit, so that no quotations are made, 
There were some arrivals during the week, 
but the receipts were all sold to arrive and 
are going at once into consumption. A little 
oat feed was offered in transit at $28 ton for 
the reground product. 
fered in a small way at $57.50, in 100-lb sacks. 
Linseed meal occasionally was offered, and 
held around $58 ton in sacks. Many of the 
feed receivers are sending their representa- 
tives through the West in order to pick up 
what feed may be offered, but have met with 
little success. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Granulated and 
bolted corn meal is in good demand, and 
held higher at $10.70 bbl for granulated and 
$10.65 for bolted. Feeding corn meal scarce 
and higher at $3.75@3.85 per 100-lb sack, 
with cracked corn quoted at $3.85@3.95. Yel- 
low corn meal in good demand, and offerings 
readily picked up by buyers at $5.50@5.65. 
Sales of white corn flour were reported at 
$6.80 per 100-lb sack. Barley flour, in sacks, 
in good demand, with sales made at $12.50@ 
13. Graham flour was offered sparingly at 
$9.50@10.60, in sacks. No rye patent flour 
offered. Straights sold at $12.75@13 in sacks. 
Rice flour, to arrive during March, quoted at 
$8.87 per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS*“AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts— r—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

Flour, bbls....*72,050 33,959 

Wheat, bus... ..... 370,792 

Corn, bus..... 3,200 23,468 

Oats, bus..... 60,650 41,250 

MeO, DUMccvce coves cesce 

Barley, bus.. 1,050 1,511 

Millfeed, tons. 180 2 

Corn meal, bbls 675 755 

Oatmeal, cases 6,938 30 

Oatmeal, sacks 1,665 


*Includes 38,650 bbls for export. 
Exports during the week ending Feb. 28: 
oats, 219,097 bus. 


DULUTH, FEB. 23 


FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 





Standard war quality ........... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina .......++++ - 9.80@10.00 
Durum clear .......eeeeeeeeee see ooee@ 8.00 
No. 2 straight rye ........se0+5. 11.25 @11.50 
No, 3 pure dark rye ..... oocveety oeeee@ 9.75 
No. 5 white rye blend .......... ‘ @11.00 
No. 8 rye meal .......sceeeeeees @10.50 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Feb. 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 Feb. 26..25,000 
Feb. 16..19,080 Feb, 17..10,770 Feb. 19..39,000 
Feb. 9...12,025 Feb. 10..11,425 Feb. 12..22,200 
Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 7,555 Feb. 5...16,370 
Foreign fiour shipments for weeks named: 


1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Feb, 28.. .. Feb, 24.. 3,650 Feb. 26.. 8,930 

. Feb. 16.. Feb. 17.. 6,455 Feb. 19.. .... 
Feb. 9... .« Feb. 10.. .... Feb.12.. .... 
Feb. $... 2.0. FOB 8.5.) cooe WOD, 6... 200. 
WHEAT—Movement from country light. 


Total arrivals on the week were 45 cars, 
compared with 474 last year. Large show- 
ing a year ago was due to liberal receipts of 
Canadian grain for storage, awaiting ship- 
ment at the opening of navigation. This win- 
ter, the volume bears no comparison with 
1917. At present, only an occasional car is 
arriving. Stocks this week decreased 32,000 
bus, against 472,000 increase a year ago. 
Total elevator supply at end of week is 837,- 
000 bus, compared with 8,597,000 last year. 
Grading of the receipts ran comparatively 
high. Only a small proportion were low- 
grade. Food Administration took everything 
offered. Except for a few cars, receipts were 
turned over to mills-for grinding require- 


Stock feed was of-, 





ments. Elevators shipped a fair amount, but 
volume somewhat less than in previous week. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb, 16 ..... 875% @89% @218 157@190 
Feb. 18 ..... 88% @90% -@218 157@190 
Feb. 19 ..... 91% @93% @220 159@192 
Feb. 20 ..... 93 @95 «+-@225 162@1956 
Feb. 21 ..... 94% @96% ...@235 167@200 
WOR. BRP nace 20 c0e ces .coeoce canteens 
Feb, 23 ..... 90% @93% ...@235 169@202 
Feb. 24, 1917. 544% @55% 144@145 90@123 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Feb, 23 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-— Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
$2 1,285 480 31,284 982 
BVO ccvcee - 42 426 SB sce s96 1 
Barley .... 323 611 844 ... 181 86 
Flaxseed .. 39 1,446 1,626 6 69 20 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Feb. 23), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1916 


oni 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 
Spring ..... 22 489 1,003 30 35 6102 
Durum ..... 1 29 244 5 1 1 
Winter .... ... 14 eae er 7 
WR secce7sce. sec ccc ced cee 1 
Totals ... 23 632 1,269 35 86 06111 
COFrn .cceeee 14 aes eee 2 ee 
covece ° 2 7 26 4 8 5 
Bonded 301 426 es oe 15 
RY@ .ecceee 2 13 3 1 
Barley ..... 4 53 24 14 3 16 
Bonded... ... 25 82 ' Saree 
Flaxseed ... 10 26 23 28 2 
Bonded... 3 19 BS ace’ coo ove 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 23 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

c~ Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 224 1,464 4,315 25 4 226 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 6 477 162 BS aes 57 
All other ‘d 

spring ... 199 4,962 4,665 4 411 1,042 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 64... eee 3 
1 dur, 2 dur 
All other 

durum ... 303 834 5,213 3 9 161 
1, 2 dk wa} 
1, 2 hd wnt 4 oe e ee eee 
All other 

winter ... 37 856 1747 1 8 30 
Mixed ..... cee oes ose 6 17 #113 
White ...... 4 ° 1 eee 

Totals 837 8,597 15,102 45 450 1,618 
Afloat ...... ooe eos e see eee 

Totals ... 837 8,597 15,860 45 450 1,618 


FLAXSEED—Very erratic. Buyers found 
market bare of offerings and bid prices up 
11@13c. Scarcity of sellers curtailed transac- 
tions, which were without importance. 
Crushing demand for shipment to Minneap- 
olis and other points was in evidence. 
When futures were quoted Wednesday at the 
topmost point, May $3.87, July $3.83, October 
$3.55, selling orders were uncovered that led 
to general liquidation. Some interests made 
a determined effort to depress prices, and 
were successful, May showing a break from 
top figures of 17c, July,l4c, and October llc. 
Here buyers became interested, and prices 
made recovery from low point. Temporary 
declines and uplifts were followed by a final 
slump, still leaving market 10c higher than 
on Feb. 16, 

Evidence of crushing requirements is 
shown by steady withdrawals from store for 
shipment. Such demand has brought out 
considerable stock. Decrease on week is 
23,000 bus, leaving only 45,000 in elevators, 
Receipts ran small and, so long as shipments 
continue at present rate, no improvement can 
be expected. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——Close— 

Opening Feb. 24 
Feb.18 High Low Feb. 23 1917 

May ..$3.74 $3.87 $3.70 $3.81% $2.83% 
July .. 3.71 3.83 3.69 3.79% 2.83% 
Oct. .. 3.44 3.55 3.44 3.55 cosa et 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 23 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 95 per ct, cotton..$.....@10.85 
Rye flour, pure, cotton ......... 12.05 @13.30 
Rye flour, country blended, 


lots, per 


WOE. 6 Sec Sch ourocceddiascee¥erers 10.90 @11.75 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... + wees @10.60 
Barley flour, cottom ............ «+++ +@11.70 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton....... seees@ 7.05 


MILLFEED—Strong, with prices nominal. 
Standard bran, $34.50@40.75; standard fine 
middlings, $36.50@43; flour middlings, $44@ 
49; red dog, $52.25; oil meal, $58@58.50; 
hominy feed, $61.30,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, with prices unchanged, 
government prices prevailing. Receipts, 27 


cars. No. 1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, 
$2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18, 
BARLEY—Prices were 12@15c higher, 


with demand brisk from shippers, millers and 
brewers. Receipts, 202 cars. Medium, $1.90 


@2.04; No. 8, $1.86@2.02; No, 4, $1.77@2; 
feed and rejected, $1.65 @1.85. 

RYE—Advanced 238c. Demand was brisk 
at all times for all grades. Receipts, 71 cars. 
No. 1, $2.21@2.46; No. 2, $2.21@2.45; No, 3, 
$2.12 @2.43, 

CORN—Advanced 5@li0c, with demand 
good for all grades. Shippers and industries 
have absorbed large quantities. Millers took 
all white offered. Receipts, 555 cars. No. 3 
yellow, $1.70@1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.55@1.80; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.65@1.80; No. 3 white, $1.85 
@2.10. 

OATS—Prices gained 5c. Demand brisk 
until the close, when most offerings were 
carried over. Receipts, 362 cars. Standard, 
90@95c; No. 3 white, 88% @95c; No. 4 white, 
88@94%e, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts— --Shipments— 





1918 1917 1918 1917 

Flour, bbis... 20,300 66,000 36,090 8,200 
Wheat, bus.. 35,100 160,000 77,120 173,606 
Corn, bus.... 746,700 205,020 203,219 142,783 
Oats, bus.... 761,600 295,960 181,486 328,481 
Barley, bus.. 308,060 249,400 107,168 36,000 
Rye, bus..... 90,525 21,320 27,900 1,100 
Feed, tons... 930 4,586 400 2,396 

TOLEDO, FEB. 23 

FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 


lots, f.0.b. Toledo, cotton basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, regulation, 98’s, cotton, 
CO.B, MAT crcccccvsssccccccee $10.30@10.50 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........+.. $32.20 @32.50 
MixeG TOO wcccccccccccncsccces 35.85 @37.00 
POSES. variccaacvesdstendes es 41.00 @41.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bag.......... seee + @54.50 


seeee@ 8.00 
10 contract; 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... 
WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 
year ago 20, 7 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 20 cars, 2 contract; year 
ago 60, 55 contract, 
OATS—Receipts 89 cars, 62 contract; year 
ago 17, 10 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 28,800 25,200 72,900 35,100 
Corn, bus.... 24,000 88,800 1,300 42,500 
Oats, bus.... 142,400 51,200 11,100 34,000° 





BUFFALO, FEB. 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: pring 
oi ., ET ee ee $....@10.7 
Rs W MEMES: asc cvccceccccccccse «ee 7.75@ 8.75 
PO FOO Bia ccvciccessecetescoves -@12.75 
TEPO, GEER co ccecccvcrccesecces @12.50 
SOD THE. a cvc.cnscecdwaedseces @12.25 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ........eeeeeeees $34.30 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.30 
Flour middlings, per ton .........ee4% 42.70 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ..... » 48.70 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 41.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton....... 50.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 69.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .......see0s 78.00 
Cracked COrm, per tOM ..cccccccsccece 79.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ....ccccccccseces 57.07 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 54.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .........6. 55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood.... 12.00 
Oat hulls, reground, tom .........-0ee0% 28.50 


WHEAT—Millers are getting spring wheat 
when cars can be obtained. No change in 
prices. Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark 
No. 2 northern, $2.27; reguiar No. 1 northern, 
$2.26; Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27,—<c.i.f, 
Winter wheat receipts were light, and de- 
mand good. No, 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, 
$2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 
3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat 12c, 
under No. 1,—in store, New York export. 

CORN—Scarce and strong throughout the 
week, with a good demand. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.95; No. 4 yellow, $1.90; No. 5 yellow, $1.85; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.80,—all kiln-dried, on track, 
through billed, 

OATS—After advancing 5@é6c bu, declined 
sharply, and closed very weak at 2c above 
last week. Receipts were heavy, and more 
expected next week. Millers were good buy- 
ers. 

BARLEY—Dealers had nothing spot or 
shipment to offer. There was a good inquiry 
from millers. Quotations, rail shipment, 
$1.95@2.10, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—tThere were sales of No. 2 at $2.30, 
track, Buffalo. At the close, $2.35 was asked. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 23 
FLOUR—95 per cent or war quality: 
Car lots, jute 





COED bees cbvvcctcwsccecdnsned $10.75 @11.25 
PEMEMAS ccccsdcccccccderesscaces 10.80@11.50 
WRN Fes cebdvdeteocsaueaved ++ 10.60@10.80 


A large portion of the receipts were for 
government use, either in the army, navy or 
for Food Administration. Demand was 
stronger than usual, and offerings limited. 
Improvement in traffic facilities increased re- 
ceipts, but they were still below normal re- 
quirements. 

RYE FLOUR—Owing to the sharp advance 
of about 12c bu in grain, flour sold at new 
high levels. Quotations were $12.25@12.75 
bbl, jute. 

CORN GOODS—In strong demand, with 
light offerings, owing to mills being heavily 
sold ahead. Corn flour was quoted $5.75@ 





caput ee ee 


POSER = 


670 


6.50, yellow granulated meal $5.06, white 
$5.60, hominy $5.75, per 100 Ibs in cotton. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In good demand, with 
limited offerings, owing to previous heavy 
sales. Quotations were $11.75@12.25 bbi, in 
98-lb cotton sccks. 


RICE FLOUR—Scarce and in strong de-.- 


mand. Quotations, $7.75@8.25 per 100 lbs, 
in cotton sac: 

MILLFEED—Unchanged. Very little of- 
fered, and demand increasing. Transit bran 
sold at $52 ton, and rye middlings were held 
at the same price, in 100’s. 

WHEAT—Movement still light; practically 
unchanged over last week. Receipts up to 
and including Thursday were 422,800 bus. 

CORN—Buying was not particularly ac- 
tive, though prices were higher. Quotations: 
No. 3 yellow, kiln-dried, c.a.f. 10 days’ ship- 
ment, $1.88%; No. 8 white, $2.22%; Argen- 
tine, f.0.b., $2.20. Receipts up to and includ- 
ing Thursday were 2,800 bus. 

OATS—With the recent heavy buying, 
prices ranged higher than last week. There 
Was a general good demand. Standards 
ranged $1.04@1.06, and clipped $1.05 @1.07, 
according to grade. Receipts, up to and in- 
cluding Thursday, 276,000 bus. 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 23 

FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent is quoted at $10.70, cotton %-bbis; 
new low-grade, $7.50@8. 

MILLFEED—Very scarce. Following quo- 
tations are based on new grades and Admin- 
istration differentials at Kansas City, sacked: 
bran, $1.62; brown shorts, $1.72; gray shorts, 
$2.07; corn chop, $3.40@3.45. 

WHEAT—Offerings exceedingly light. Rep- 
resentative sales today were: hard wheat, 
No. 1, 2 cars at $2.19, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.11; 
No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12; soft wheat, No. 
2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Receipts continue heavy and of 
fair quality. No. 2 mixed sold today at $1.85 
@1.95; No. 3 mixed, $1.75@1.81; No. 2 white, 
$2.02@2.08; No. 3 white, $1.97@2.02; No. 2 
yellow, $1.92@1.96; No. 3 yellow, $1.77@1.83. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, ee 
1918 1917 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 82,350 672,300 46, 800 s7 see 
Corn, bus. ...1,141,250 297,500 596,250 191,250 
Oats, bus.... 312,800 119,000 148,500 274,500 


Rye, bus..... 13,200 6,600 17,600 12,100 
Barley, bus.. 7,000° 22,400 9,800 25,200 
Bran, tons... 560 380 61,360 3,020 
Hay, tons.... 8,040 8,508 6,964 4,452 
Flour, bbls... 6,500 8,500 16,000 58,500 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 23 

LOUR—Bard winter. wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.70@11.30; 100 per cent, $10.50@10.80,— 
jute. Soft winter wheat 95 per cent, $10.60@ 
11.20; 100 per cent, $10.50@10.80,—jute or 
cotton. Barley flour, $12.50,—jute. Rye, 
$12.25 @12.75,—jute. Spring wheat 95 per 
cent, $10.50@11; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.75 
@ 9.30,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts $2 ton over, mixed 
feed $4 over, middlings $9 over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 132 cars, against 114. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Up 4@5c, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 609 cars, against 503. Closing prices: 
No. 8 corn, $1.78; No. 4 corn, $1.65@1.68; No. 
5 corn, $1.57@1.60; No. 6 corn, $1.50; No. 3 
yellow, $1.75; No. 4 yellow, $1.65@1.68; No. 5 
yellow, $1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.55; No. 3 white, 
$2.05 @2.15; No. 4 white, $1.95@2.04; No. 6 
white, $1.90; No. 6 white, $1.75. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.75 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$10.55; cream meal, $10.25. 

OATS—Prices were 3@3%c higher. De- 
mand good. Receipts, 356 cars, against 328. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 93@93%c; No. 4 
white, 92% @92%c; No. 2 mixed, 91@91 %c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 19 1917 
Flour, bbls... 82,070 85,410 132,520 87,970 
Wheat, bus.. 211,200 678,000 125,550 478,340 
Corn, bus.... $86,100 634,800 423,660 383,660 
«++ 782,000 299,200 696,980 371,680 
5,500 22,000 26,070 18,470 
20,800 35,200 15,690 2,330 


= 
wo 


Barley, bus.. 


BALTIMORE, FEB. 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent....... 
Spring 100 per cent straight.,... 
Winter 95 per cent patent ...... 
Winter 100 per cent straight... 





in 98-Ib 





10.65 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent.. - 10.75@10.96 


; 10.40 


Hard winter 100 per ct. straight. 10.50@10.70 

Rye flour, pure and blended..... 12.25@13.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mille’ blended patent...... e -@11.30 

City mills’ winter patent ....... + one» @10.95 

City mills’ 100 per cent straight. .....@10.85 
MILLFEED—Scarce and nominal. No 


trading and no offerings. Prices refer to 
mill shipment, for: which there is a strong 
demand, but none to be had. Spot or transit 
stuff would bring a good premium, if obtain- 
able. Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $37@37.75; spring middlings, $39 
@39.75; soft winter bran, $33; soft winter 
middlings, $35. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement 
small and demand constant. Receipts, 159,- 
491 bus; exports, 53,000; stock, 259,445. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Steady, with demand urgent and 
movement improving. Recefpts, 75,504 bus; 
exports, 107,480; stock, 88,419. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.90; néar-by 
white cob, bbl, $9.50; yellow, $8.60@8.75. 

OATS—Advanced 1% @2c, with movement 
good and demand active. Receipts, 115,364 
bus; exports, 390,566; stock, 84,276. Cl 
' standard white, $1.06%; No. 3 white, 

RYE—Jumped 10c, with demand big and 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


movement light. Receipts, 93,961 bus; ex- 
ports, 115,058; stock, 297,834. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.30. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 26 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bb] in 98-Ib cottons, in 

wood 20¢ more, were Within the following 
range: 
Standard war flour ............-$10.10@10.25 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom po 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Feb. 26), 
were: 


War semolina ................5++$9.80@9.95 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Feb. 30. 400,685 377,610 279,685 
-. 156, 265 377,190 393,380 336,470 
Feb. 16... 151,620 841,430 868,620 400,125 
Feb. 9.... 186,825 221,640 865,895 363,045 
Weekly foreign flour Shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


Feb. 30... ....+ + 26,210 17,700 41,040 
Feb. 23... 654,790 15,960 46,150 46,575 
Feb. 16... 6,235 24,755 24,595 84,885 
Feb, 9..... 23,246 7,660 7,305 67,765 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and a shipments of 
northwestern mills outside p Rg ge mr 
and Duluth have beén, by weeks, in barrels 
Week Ca- 
end- No: pac- -—Owutput—, —Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan. 6. 64 55,975 188,040 155,310 1,710 9,416 
Jan. 12. 64 55,975 216,055 175,910 1,840 6,326 
Jan. 19. 64 56,425 222,240 179,550 1,605 2,430 
Jan. 26. 63 56,876 201,270 127,830 1,756 7165 
Feb. 2. 64 56,825 179,030 100,830 3,550 4,380 
Feb. 9. 63 56,325 172,975 90,340 3,526 
. 59 54,575 164,540 172,460 16,430 3,825 
Feb. 23. 48 40,075 129,465 137,845 8,400 6,335 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 26) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


Feb. 26 Year ago 
BGR 60k ee vice vec -$38.50@83.60 $33.00 @34.00 
Stand, mid@lings.. 35.50@35.60 83.00@34.00 
Flour middlings... 42.50@42.60 37.00@39.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 48.656@48.98 42.00@43.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Feb. 26 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$39.50@39.60 $38.50@39.50 
Stand. middlings.. 41.50@41.60 38.50@39.50 
Flour middlings... 48.50@48.60 42.50@44.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 53.65@53.98 47.50@48.50 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, fn car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst.........$68.00@68.50 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 67.00@67.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66:60@67.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.00@66.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 43.00@45.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9.50@ 9.60 
Corn meal, white*............ +» 11.00@11.10 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 12.00@12.50 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 11.70@12.10 
Rye fiour, pure @ark*® .......... 11.40@11.90 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 12.40 @13.00 
Buckwheat flour, DbI* .......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* . ve 
Graham, standard, bbi* 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ... 
Mill screenings, per ton 
Elevator screenings, per ton -... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. . 





24.00@32.00 
45.00 @55.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 52.00@60.00 
Fiaxseed screenings, ton ........ 35.00 @ 45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. . - Beare 


Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ..........-065 -@.. 

Oil meal, 2,090 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst 65. 50@56. 00 
*Per bbl in sacks. ‘*Car-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ‘ton additional. 

tin sacks. 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 








No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern seeing ik nie ow - $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring . o £28 2.14 
Red spring ........ 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpbac' - 8.07 2.04 
Amber durum ........ . 3.21 2.18 
Durum ..... ov ecoveckeveceo.s 2.17 2.14 
Red GuPtim ....... ccc cee cees 2.10 . 2.07 
Dark hard winter be desoveues 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .....-..esesee0% 2.17 2.14 
Yéllow tard Winter ......... 2.18 2.10 
Rea winter ............. cous 8987 2.14 


Wheat lower than No, 2 sells on sample, 
and price ts fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Feb. 24 


Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 900,340 840,160 1,621,970 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,685 13,824 15,742 
Milistuff, tons ... 2,145 1,364 T 
608,640 
481,290 
262,500 
43,000 
100,800 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: Feb. 24 

Feb. 16 1917 

Wheat, bus 185,520 420,360 

Flour, bbis 242,704 467,581 
Milistuff, tons .. 10,561 15,5 

Corh, bus ....... 0,240 894,200 202/500 
Oats, bus ....... 691,220 802,000 96, 

1 DD ewwes 080 340,260 289,800 

Rye, Dis ........ 121,500 179;3910 46,260 

Fiaxseed, bits ... 14,960 3,840 31,020 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 23, 
with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 




















Feb. 23 Feb. 16 
No. 1 dark northern spring. . 68 63 
No, 2 dark northern spring. . 73 53 
Other dark northern spring. . 54 40 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 70 72 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 104 79 
Other northern spring ....... 161 149 
No, 1 red spring ............ 1 2 
Other red spring ........... 6 
Red spring humpb » 13 16 
Amber durum .............. 50 46 
SD boo v.evib breetecscees 5 7 
eT Eee eee 9 
Mixed wheat ............... 120 112 
Dark hard winter ........... 2 4 
BOOS WERCET 2. nw ccccavcese 8 8 
BE WORE «ow ce deiccccccere 3 ons 
BEE WUD iv eevesciwtccee 6 13 
a rrorrr rr Pre re 7 13 
CT er 1 q 
Se ee eee Tas 755 696 
Comparisons for other years: 
Feb. 24 Feb. 26 Feb. 27 
1917 1916 1915 
eo rer 21 103 11 
No. 1 northern ..... 67 1,210 300 
No. 2 northern ..... 57 716 360 
i ar he's bao h 95 287 370 
oo, eer 244 150 218 
Rejected .......... " . 34 32 
No-grade ........ -. 66 32 26 
Sample grade ...... 187 33 11 
Totals, spring .... 737 2,665 1,328 
Hard winter ....... 247 403 17 
Macaroni .......... 73 236 50 
Mixed ........+- so ae 225 40 
Western .......+... 67 60 3 
Totals ...........1,250 3,488 1,438 


MINNBAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Feb. 24 Feb. 26 
= 23 shies 16 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... .. ® 526 522 
No. 1 northern.. .... 1,822 1,783 
No. 2 northern... ... 2,252 2,248 
Other grades ... ... 7,457 7,668 
Totals ....... 757 723 12,057 12,220 
Th 1916 ...-.... 32,080 UG6/B8E ceeds ceces 
In 1914 .......- oAbetOOe WOR. Sewwe “Kecve 
In 1913 ..... +--19,178 20,732 ewes scans 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
19. 175 @180 914% @92% 224@ 226 160@192 


20. 180 @185 92% @93% 234@235 165@195 
21. 180 @185 94% @95% 242@243 ee eR 
32° 2.64. @ oven cere Qeoee oe @. 

23. 180 @i85 "89% @90% 242 @243 ito 03 


25. 175 @180 90% @91% 243@2465 172@202 
26¢ 98% @100% 54% @56% 147@148 92@121 
*Holiday. 1917. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Feb. 24 Feb. 26 Feb. 27 


- Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 676 458 200 88 1,104 
Oats ....1,5138 1,586 6,937 8,275 4,006 
Barley . -- 996 1,019 1,029 326 503 
Rye .... 587 578 514 568 122 


Flaxseed. 99 108 520 216 142 


Flaxseed and Products 
The linseed oil mills have practically with- 
drawn from the market. The car situation 
is so bad that they are unable to make ship- 
ments of any amount. The demand continues 
very active, and buyers are all anxious to get 
supplies, but mills are unable to take on any 
new business. Prices are unchanged, meal 
being quoted here today at $55.50@56 ton, 
car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 
Raw linseed oil is fairly active at $1.35 
gallon, car lots, f.0o.b. Minneapolis. 
* * 





Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in prea” ~~ ne and Duluth: 


San —, ——Duluth——\, 
rack To art . Track May 7 


oa a 2 84% 2.84 "3.88% 3.82% Mt: 
ee 3.84% 3.76% 3. 12% 


Feb. HH one 85% 3.82% 

WOR, BE” ac -crewie cevces sevewe: sosvee soot 

— 23... 3.80 3.80 3.87% 83.81% 3.79% 

Feb. 25 ... 3.80% 3.80% 3.87% 3.81% 3.79% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis, 164 101 156 99 620 215 
Duluth .... 18 45 26 45 1,505 1,646 


Totals.... 177 146 181 144 2,025 1,861 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 23, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis .. 3,859 6,386 656 214 

Duluth ..... ++ 2,006 6,640 2,131 6,182 

Totals ....... 5,864 13,026 2,787 6,396 
Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for os days were: 
o—Mpis—, —Duluth—, oat nipeg 
a = ae “7 918 1917 


Feb. 20 .. 10 2 4 148 «69329 

Feb, 21 .... 48 * 9 196 

Féb. 22 .... * 260 6°... ove C3 

Feb. 23 -- 838 232 4 18 «4487 266 

Peb. 26 264 453 16 4 266 266 

Feb. 26 . S87 6249 16 21 #645 «49482 
Totals.... 729 1,422 48 66 1,742 1,726 
*Holiday. 





February 27, 1918 





ALL-RAIL RATES 
*All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
Albany .......... 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 


Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Pittsburgh ...... 19.0 
Portland ....... 27.8 
Portiand*® ...... 24.0 
Punxsutawney .. 22.8 


Baltimore* ..... 22.0 
Baltimoret ..... 22.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 
Boston .....+.++ 27.8 
Boston® ........ 24.0 





Bostont 5.0 Quebec ..... 8 
Buffalo 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning . 2.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira 2.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
Erie . 9.0 Schenectady eoee 25.1 
Hornell 2.8 Scranton ..... -- 23.8 
Ithaca 2.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ...... - 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ........ ° 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica ........... 24.1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local). 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export ali-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through —Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore. ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ....... 8.1 3.9 

ee to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
eas 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





‘o— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .........++++++ 29.4 39.0 
Macon ........+. SVN COsSeecee 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans evove 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .........++++ - 29.4 39.0 
an EEE ee COLT Or 29.4 39.0 
MODE cccccccnenvcccedcves 1TH 27.5 
BUNOW cossrcccdstvccece e+e 32.4 42.0 
ATIMNER wo cccccccccccccccece Shed 41.0 
Savannah .......sseeeceeees 29.4 39.0 
AUHONS cc cccccccccccccccses 88,4 43.0 
Augusta ...... covescsece 38.4 43.0 
Charleston, 8. Cc. cocccccces 39.4 39.0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
1 





New York ...... 14 2 14 12 
Boston ..... cove 28 12 16 12 
Semen ga oo 11 12 11 
Baltimore .. 10.5 11 10 
Richmond 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk .... » 10.5 11 16 
Washington, D. c. 11.5 se 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. Wik. saveics M8 ee 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.6 oe 13.5 
Utiom sccccccscee IB ee 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 oe 11 ee 
Rochester ..... e il ee 11 ee 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 





Baltimore ...... 14.6 Boston ...... eos 19.6 
a cg ie ps 14. Philadelphia .... 15.5 
evece Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 


| ne ha restens 14.5 Albany ......... 16.8 


New York ...... 17.5 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.5 


Boston ......... 31.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia +++ 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ......... 28.8 -Rochester .. - 26.5 
Syracuse ....... 26.5 Cleveland 20.9 
Va. com: points. . 26.6 Louisville .. 17.4 





Inland rates on flour for wxport, Kansas 
City to ports named: 
ay, Fe Baltimore ...... 26.5 





29.5 
Philadelphia Per 27.5 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ..... «» 27.6 
St. John, N. B... 28.6 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Feb, 26.—For the week, rye prices are 28 
@29c bu higher. Market advanced daily; on 
Wednesday there was a bulge of 10c, on 
Thursday 7c, and today prices went up 7@ 
10c, No. 2 selling at the record range of $2.50 
@2.53 bu. Demand was keen all the week, 
mills taking everything offered. 

Barley also was higher, prices advancing 
13@15c for the week. Range quoted today, 
$1.75@2.07 hu. Choice barley was in broad 
demand, mills taking everything offered for 
sale, Lower grades, while not so active, were 
generally cleaned up daily. 

Oats were in steady demand, and prices 
were firm. No. 3 white sold today at 2%@ 
8c over the Minneapolis May, or 92% @93c 
bu; No. 4 white, 99@92%c. 

Corn was in active demand most of the 
week, and prices were higher. The milling 
demand for white corn is increasing here, 
and the limited offerings of this grade were 
snapped up daily. No. 3 yellow was quoted 
today at $1.80@1.85 bu; No 4 yellow, $1.68@ 
1.78; No. 6 yellow, $1.50@1.60; No. 8 mixed, 
$1, 16@1, 80; other grades, $1.15 @1.45. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800, was 
32,265, or 68 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 29,765, or 63 per cent, last 
week, 8,190, or 20 per cent, a year ago, 
26,512, or 65 per cent, two years ago, and 
24,452, or 60 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 43,370, or 76 per cent of capacity, 
against 31,145, or 54 per cent, last week, 
31,466, or 55 per cent, a year ago, and 
22,400, or 39 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Flour continues in strong demand, and 
the demand for wheat flour substitutes 
steadily increases. The supply of substi- 
tutes is cleaned up daily, and bakers are 
at a loss to know how to obtain the in- 
creased percentage required to be used 
beginning tomorrow. 

All substitutes obtainable are steadily 
advancing in price, which must soon be 
reflected in the price of bread. Hard 
wheat flours are generally 10c bbl higher, 
due to the increased cost of reduced op- 
eration. Quotations on substitutes: barle 
flour, $11.50@12 bbl, in 49-Ib sacks; yel- 
low corn flour, $11.50; oat flour, $12.50 per 
180 lbs; milo maize flour, $11.50 bbl; po- 
tato flour, $24 bbl. 

Soft wheat 95 per cent, basis 49’s, coast 
terminals, $9.80; soft wheat 5 per cent, 
$6.50@7; Montana 95 per cent, $10.30@ 
10.55; Dakota 95 per cent, $11.05. 

Millfeed supplies are far short of de- 
mand. Local bran is quoted at $30.50 ton 
and shorts at $32.50, delivered transit 
points. 


MILLS OFFERED EXCESS GRINDING 


Pacific Coast mills have been advised by 
the chairmen of the north and south Pa- 
cific Coast milling divisions that the gen- 
eral Milling Division has adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

“In recognition of existing conditions 
peculiar to Pacific Coast divisions, where- 
by available wheat supplies and milling 
capacity can be economically utilized to 
meet export tonnage offered by the Ship- 
ping Board, it is recommended that the 
mills of Divisions 8 and 9 be permitted to 
grind in excess of their three-year av- 
erage allotment, to an amount equivalent 
to the export tonnage so offered; 

“Provided, that in the enjoyment of 
this privilege mills shall discontinue all 
domestic shipments outside of those made 
within Divisions 8 and 9; 

“Provided further, that those mills 
which do not desire to discontinue domes- 
tic shipments as above indicated shall be 
limited to the average yearly allotment, 
less the determined percentage of reduc- 
tion. Mills must, before March 1, 1918, 
elect on which basis they desire to op- 
erate, 

“In the consideration of the above, 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands are to 
be considered as part of Divisions 8 and 9, 
This is not to be construed to affect exist- 
ing contracts made prior to Feb. 15, 1918. 
All shipments within Divisions 8 and 9 
will be sub ject to the 70 per cent restric- 
tion clause. 

Local milling divisions have also noti- 
fied mills that the excess grinding intend- 
ed to fill the tonnage offered by the Ship- 
ping Board will be prorated to all agree- 
ment mills in accordance with price 
lations of the Food Administration, and 
that mills not availing themselves of this 
privilege are restricted to their three- 
year average grind of wheat, less the pres- 
ent reduction of 10 per cent and an an- 
ticipated further reduction of 10 per cent, 





and such further reductions as may be- 
come necessary. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Ship construction on the Pacific Coast 
is growing by leaps and bounds. The ship- 
yards of the north Pacific Coast have 
averaged a launching of one steel freighter 
every six days for over three months. 
Seattle yards alone have launched seven 
steel ships of an aggregate dead-we 
tonnage of 69,100 tons since Jan. ]. For 
the year 1917, Seattle yards completed 29 
ocean-going merchant ships with a dead- 
weight capacity of 184,800 tons. In two 
years the annual pay-roll of employees in 
shipyards and. allied industries at Seattle 
has increased from $3,000,000 to. $33,000,- 
000, and the number of employees from 
3,000 to 17,000. 

The coming year will see very much 
greater activity in ship-building on this 
coast. The industrial bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce places the 
of ships to be launched this year at 1,- 
000,000, represented by contracts let ag- 
gregating $150,000,000. 

While many of the new ships will be 
wooden lumber carriers, much the greater 
number will be steel freighters taken over 
by the Emergeney Fleet Corporation for 
Atlantic service, and will supply a large 
tonnage weekly from this coast for ship- 
ment of government purchases of flour 
and other food commodities. This ton- 
nage was undoubtedly taken into consid- 
eration in the recent ruling of the Food 
Administration in making additional al- 
lotments to Pacific Coast mills for excess 
flour exports. ‘ 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, crop technologist, 
Department of Agriculture, will arrive at 
Seattle tomorrow. Dr. Duvel is on his 
way to Australia for the government, and 
will investigate the condition of the large 
supplies of old-crop wheat held in that 
country, with the view, it is understood, 
of importing Australiar® wheat to this 
country for milling. 

If Australian wheat is to be brought to 
the United States for milling, it is prob- 
able that it will come to the Pacific Coast. 
Shipping concerns here state that consid- 
ad e tonn could be secured for that 
purpose, and the Pacific Coast has the 
necessary milling capacity. Australian 
wheat is, moreover, similar in many re- 
spects to the wheat of the Pacific North- 
west, and ell mills are, therefore, 

ui to grind it. 

TP cleans that the Australian 
government, however, demands the hard 
white wheat price for its wheat, while the 
Australian wheat so far received here is 
a soft white wheat. It has proved a sat- 
isfactory milling wheat, similar to but 
somewhat better than local forty-fold. 
The Seattle bureau of Federal Grain 
Standards places the wheat between forty- 
fold and Palouse blue-stem in quality, but 


as lacking the hardness and strength of 
Big Bend blue-stem. 
NOTES 


Milling barley continues to advance, 

and has sold here at $76 ton. Eastern 
white clipped $8-Ib oats have been sold 
here at .50 ton, March shipment. 
. Royal A. Gunnison, federal food admin- 
istrator for Alaska, was in Seattle this 
week. Mr. Gunnison has issued a cir- 
cular to Washington millers and jobbers 
in the Alaska trade outlining regulations 
in force in that territory. 

The statement made in a recent issue 
of The Northwestern Miller that the Cal- 
ifornia food administrator had placed an 
embargo on shipments of north coast flour 
inte that state was incorrect. The South 
Pacific Coast Milling Division states that 
there is no embargo or likelihood of an 
embargo on any movement of flour in any 

rection from any state. 






SAN FRANCISCO 

Sax Fraycisco, Cat, Feb. 23.—There 
is practically no im the flour mar- 
ket. Jobbers and large bakers are fairly 
well — and though some concern is 
being felt in certain ae that future 
supplies may become increasingly hard to 
obtain, the necessity of limiting them to 
parle mp5 a0 is tending to re- 
strict a on uu x 

Eastern mills poe heard from, 
and such quotations as are being made are 
general 20¢ bk igs Montana flour 
S quoted at $10. 11 bbl, and Dakotas 
at $11.60@11.80, 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Substitutes are in increasingly strong 
demand, and hard to obtain. California 
mills are unable to satisfy the demands of 
their trade, and are flooded with 
no sg from northern and eastern 
points. - Not only are mills handicapped in 
their lack of capacity for tu out sub- 
stitutes, but they find it daily harder to 
obtain coarse grains, which have been rap- 
idly advancing. Barley is now bringing 
$3.50@3.60 per 100 lbs, country nts. 
Barley flour is now bringing $13@13.50 
bbl, rice flour $14@14.50, and oat flour 
$13.75@14, 

The demand for millfeed continues un- 
abated, with only an occasional small lot 
being offered from northern and eastern 
points. The local mills are barely able to 
care for the mixed-car trade. Current 
prices: bran, $34.50@35; shorts, $87@38; 
middlings, $44@45. Jobbers with feed to 
ped are obtaining $4@6 ton over these 
prices. 





OREGON 

Poartann, Orecon, Feb. 23.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000. bbls, 
was 22,349, or 67 per cent of capacity, 
against 25,348, or 76 per cent, last week. 

There were no new developments in the 
local flour situation this week, aside from 
a further stiffening in the price of wheat 
flour substitutes. Domestic trade in 


wheat flour is gradually shrinking, not-— 


withstanding the supply of substitutes is 
still restricted. Barley flour is now quot- 
ed by the mills here at $11.50@12 bbl, rye 
flour at $10.60@12, and rice flour at 81,c 
Ib. Corn meal is listed at $5.75. 

Jobbers and bakers have been trying to 
obtain a supply of potato flour, but very 
little is manufactured in this section, al- 
though this is an extensive potato-growing 
country and there is a large surplus of 
potatoes on hand which cannot be moved. 
A new plant in Idaho has offered potato 
flour laid down here at 10c Ib, a price that 
the local trade eonsiders prohibitive, as it 
would mean a retail quotation of at least 
lSe. 

Millfeeds are unchanged at $80 ton for 
bran, $32 for shorts and $89 for middlings. 
Rolled barley has advanced to $72 and 
rolled oats to $74. Whole corn is listed at 
$76 and cracked corn at $77. Mills report 
that they are still behind their orders for 
bran and shorts. 

Coarse grain prices climbed rapidly this 
week, but with very little trading. Closing 
bids at the exchange were $73.50 ton for 
brewing barley, $70.50 for feed barley and 
$70 for white feed oats. In the open 
market brewing barley sold at $74, and 
there were rumors of deals a dollar or two 
higher. Statistics compiled by barley au- 
thorities here show about 25,000 tons un- 
sold in the Northwest, with farmers hold- 
ing half of the amount and dealers and 
millers the remainder. Farmers’ stocks 
are in small individual amounts, and wide- 
y Ragorsanie g Oats are expected to hold at 
the present level, now that a maximum 
price has been set in the East. 


MILLING DIVISION ACTIVITIES 


The millers of the North Pacific Coast 
division held a meeting Tuesday in this 
city, in the office of T. B. Wilcox, chairman 
of the division, It was decided to run on 
only 100 per cent flour during the remain- 
der of the season. The mills will also take 
steps to procure an adequate su of 
haute and corn for preg arth we 0 dl of 
su tutes. 

A resolution was adopted reaffirming al- 
le got to the Food Administration’s 

es regulations, and pledging that 
they will live up carefully to all the tech- 
nical ie rsor wa ining to conserva- 
tion and restricted distribution of flour. 

millers declared they would undertake 
to supply the government with all the flour 
that it would furnish ships to transport 


671 


from the north Pacific Coast during the 
next six months. As the amount of ocean 
tonnage becomes greater, the quantity of 
wheat being shipped to middle wins, Ba 
mills is being restricted. This will enable 
«the mills here to operate longer, and it will 
mean a greater quantity of millfeed for 
use by stock and dairy men in this section. 


NOTES 


Reports from the Willamette, Rogue 
River and Umpqua valleys on winter 
wheat conditions indicate an acreage 10 
per cent above normal. The crop has 
made good growth. 

Notice has been issued by the Portland 
Union Stockyards Co. that it has discon- 
tinued the feeding of wheat to live stock. 
The discontinuance of this practice has not 
been limited to the stockyards for, with the 
exception of farmers who are feeding 
wheat raised by themselves, there is very 
little feeding of this grain anywhere in the 
Pacific Northwest. The stockyards sell 
to stockmen either cracked corn or barley. 
Corn sells at 44c and barley at 3c per lb, 
as compared with 5c for wheat when that 
cereal was being fed. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Aneogtes, Cat., Feb. 23.—The out- 
ut of flour by the Los Angeles mills has 
n above normal capacity for some time, 
but the new food rules governing substi- 
tutes have my their plans materially, 
and there has n quite a scramble to 
obtain and produce proper substitutes. 
Some mills have already experimented in 
grinding barley, but not with very good 
success. 

However, this week, three of the mills 
in this zone are producing a satisfactory 
grade of barley flour, and two have manu- 
factured some very nice corn flour, which 
has relieved the situation, and as the gen- 
eral trade is fairly well supplied for a 
few weeks, the mills here will soon have 
their plans adjusted to take care of any 
demands made upon them for substitutes. 

Two outside mills report to this office 
that they have each made about 500 bbls 
flour from red milo maize. They 
to have had good results, both as to qual- 
ity and yield. One outside miller says he 
ran his mill two days last week on white 
Egyptian corn, and the results were not 
satisfactory as to yield and quality. 

Barley sold at $3.55 per 100 lbs on the 
local exchange this week, partly on ac- 
count of the heavy duped for milling, 
and also because of the lack of rain. 
About 200 tons were sold by private sale 
as high as $3.65. 

Milo maize is selling here freely at $3.47 
@3.50 per 100 lbs, good white Egyptian 
corn will bring $3.80, and $4.10 was bid 
Monday for choice white corn, while the 
government’s price on wheat is only $3.50, 
Los Angeles basis.. 

Crop prospects here have been very 
serious, on account of weather conditions. 
Southern California has only had three- 


. Quarters of an inch of rain since May 18, 


while up to this date last year the rain- 
fall was about 12 inches, or nearly normal. 

In some of the sections around San 
Luis Obispo and Paso Robles it is report- 
ed that cattle have been dying from star- 
vation at the rate of over 200 a week, and 
the government is rushing 15 cars of cot- 
tonseed meal and millfeed from Los An- 
geles to be distributed in these sections. 


NOTES 


H. E. Woolner, president of the Great 
Western Milling Co., is in San Francisco, 

A. E. Nichols, of the Nichols-Loomis 
Co., is very ill at the California Hospital. 

All grain sections tributary to Los An- 
geles report a rainfall of over two inches 
on Wednesday. 

Leo Goldschmidt, president of the 
Eagle Milling Co., Tucson, Ariz,, is spend- 
ing a month in Los Angeles. 

T. E. Morgan, branch manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, was on ’change last Friday. 

George Howard, of the Howard Bro- 
kerage Co., is in the Imperial Valley on 
a vacation. He is a heavy local corn op- 
erator. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. moved 
into its new office building Feb. 1. The 
building is on a lot adjoining the mill and 
former offices. It and equipment cost 
over $100,000, and is considered the finest 
and most complete mill office on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 
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IMMEDIATE RESPONSE 


The response of the millers to the order 
of the Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration that all mills which had 
ground seventy-five per cent of their nine- 
ty = cent allotment close down was im- 
mediate and unquestioning. The result is 
reflected in the output reported this week. 
Toledo mills ran but seventeen and a half 
per cent of their capacity, and a group 
of central states mills but nineteen per 
cent, the smallest output for any one week 
in many years. 

The organization of the milling busi- 
ness has now been brought to such a point 
- of perfection that the whole industry 
moves almost as a unit overnight on any 
new regulation proposed. There is con- 
fidence in the trade that no regulations 
other than those necessary will be imposed 
or promulgated, and the trade gladly de- 
fers to the judgment of its chosen repre- 
sentatives. 

There is still plenty of wheat back in 
Ohio, and to a less extent in Indiana and 
Michigan. If the matter of price, which 
has been opened again in Congress, were 
to be settled once and for all, this wheat 
would probably move, and Ohio mills 
should able to relieve somewhat the 
flour shortage in the state. 

One Ohio mill which has ground out its 
allotment and has a liberal supply of 
wheat still on hand has been ordered by 
the Grain Corporation to cancel all orders 
for domestic shipment of wheat, and to 
ship same for export. This suggests the 
question of whether the need of our as- 
sociates at war is so urgent that both 
wheat and flour will be exported for a 
time, instead of only flour. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Feb. 23 was 8,500, or*17¥% per cent of 
capacity, compared with 16.500, or 34 per 
cent, last week, 15,500, or 32 per cent, a 
year ago, 37,700, or 68 per cent, two years 
ago, and 30,000, or 42 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Two Toledo mills made no flour this 
week. The mills have none to offer, and 
consequently, have no prices. While quo- 
tations are nominally unchanged for the 
week, on the resumption of operation they 
are likely to be advanced 40c bbl on ac- 
count of higher cost due to enforced re- 
duction of output. For the time being 
there is no business to report. One of 
the Toledo mills will shortly start making 
barley flour, but it already has its entire 
output sold for the balance of ‘the crop. 
The millfeed situation is unchanged. De- 
mand is unsatisfied, with but little feed 
on the market. 

Some buyers are setting up the claim 
to the mills that they are entitled to 70 
per cent of their previous purchases of 
flour. However, if the mills have not the 
70 per cent available, this claim does 
them no good. Others are naively point- 
ing out that mills never before had such 
an opportunity to get their flours intro- 
duced into new trade, and that much of 
this new trade, once secured, will remain 
after the war,—as if mills did not equally 
recognize the situation. 

However, even without the interdiction 
of the Food Administration against such 
new business, the mills would not be able 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 
The fact is that buyers are simply at their 
wit’s end to secure the flour they need, 
and exhaust every argument to induce the 
booking of business. 





THE CORN SITUATION 

The Northwestern Ohio Farmers’ and 
Grain Dealers’ Association held a meet- 
ing at Toledo this week, attended by no 
less than 100 interested people, and sent 
an appeal to Director-General McAdoo 
for more equipment to move corn before it 
spoils. Many elevators have not been able 
to operate, for want of coal, but recently 
more than 40 cars have been secured for 
this purpose through the efforts of H. G, 
Wilson, of the county fuel committee. 

A survey of practically every county in 
Ohio shows seed corn to be in a deplor- 
able condition. Almost every ear in Ohio 
will have to be tested for germination 
before planting. An extraordinary pro- 
gramme for testing seed corn has been 
announced by the extension department of 
the Ohio State University. Rural schools, 
especially established agencies and Red 
Cross units, will be-used in helping the 
farmers make tests. 

State-wide tests of the germination of 
seed corn show an average of only about 
30 per cent, compared with 100 per cent in 
a good year. The 30 per cent is worse 
than it looks, for it répresents an average 
only, in some sections tests running much 
higher, and in others corn being found 
worthless for seed. 

Professor J. F. Cox, of wlichigan Agri- 
cultural College, says that there is not 
half enough home-grown corn in the state 
to plant a normal acreage this year. This 
condition, he says, is equally true of Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and Ontario, and 
there is not enough seed corn for local 
needs in Minnesota, northern Iowa, north- 
ern Illinois, northern Ohio and northern 
Indiana. 

A movement is well under way to pur- 
chase corn through Food Administrator 
Prescott, and place it in sections where it 
is most needed. The farm crops depart- 
ment of Michigan will test seed corn free 
of charge for Michigan. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The snow reported a week ago lasted 
only over Sunday. Early in the week 
there was another thaw, and soft, spring- 
like weather has prevailed ever since. On 
days it was warm enough for the frost to 
come out of the ground on the surface. 
This weather is not good for corn, which 
should have been moved and dried before 
its arrival. 

It is early to say anything very definite 
in regard to the wheat, but some country 
millers are reporting that it is looking 
fairly good since the snow left. Unpro- 
tected by snow the ground is subject to 
freezing and thawing, a process not help- 
ful to wheat, but it always manages to 
survive more or less of this every year. 

ADVOCATES AN EVASION 

A Michigan milling company writes 
that it was invited by a large eastern 
feed house to sell a car of feed to its head 
miller at the government price, and let 
him sell to the eastern house at a fanc 
advance. Commenting on the proposal, 
the miller remarked: “Our feeling is that 
that is a mighty patriotic institution.” 
No doubt similar proposals have been 
made to other mills. 

NOTES 

A. J. Gilbert, for 53 years in the mill- 
ing business at Mansfield, Ohio, has sold 
his mill and will retire. 

E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., with Mrs. Ran- 
dall, expects to leave early next week for 
a vacation in California. 

Arnold S. Salpeter, chief chemist D. 
& C. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., called 
at this office this week. He is spending 
some time in this section looking up mill 
connections. 

John C. Abel, formerly connected with 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co., has 
opened an office at 700 Marshall Building, 


Cleveland, and will engage as broker and 
jobber of flour and millfeeds. 

O. A. Rector, formerly of Rector, Bar- 
ham & Taylor, Bluefield, W. Va., has sold 
his interest in that firm and is now asso- 
ciated with’ A. C. Smith, flour and feed 
jobber, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Rector will 

evote b grorpe 3! his entire attention to 
the feed end of the business. 

August Walter, 1213 Walnut Street, 
and Joseph Baldauf, doing business as 
the Ideal Baking Co., 2811 Woodburn 
Avenue, Cincinnati, are charged with 
hoarding flour beyond requirements and 
having used less than the prescribed quan- 
tities of substitutes in their bakery prod- 
ucts. 

The following mills in central states 
territory are either making barley flour 
at present or have signified their inten- 
tion of doing so: Carr Milling Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio; Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co; Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & 
Grain Co; National Milling Co., Toledo; 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Seed corn profiteering has been dealt a 
body blow by Food Administrator Crox- 
ton, in Ohio. Two Washington C. H. men, 
Robert Howart, a banker, and Ben Jamie- 
son, a real estate dealer, according to 
facts brought out by Croxton, paid $2 bu 
for 557 bus and resold it at from $5 to 
$6.50. They were ordered to resell this 
corn at $2.50 bu, and furnish Croxton 
with receipts of the sales. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 68,760 bbls, 
for the week ending Feb. 23 made 13,190, 
or 19 per cent of capacity, compared with 
26,859, or 37 per cent, last week, by 10 
mills of 71,160 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 


MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 23.—Such In- 
diana flouring mills as are in operation 
are on a strictly “catch-up” basis, and 
understand that they are liable to be or- 
dered shut down for the months that in- 
tervene between now and a new crop. A 
few of the smaller ones likely will con- 
tinue running, because they have not had 
facilities with which to bring to their 
plants grain enough to tally ‘with their 
allotments. 

Another thing entering into the situa- 
tion, which mill employees especially feel, 
is that in many instances the mills shut- 
ting down are not going. to grind by- 
products or substitutes for wheat flour, 
and will not alter their machinery to meet 
this exigency, on account of the cost. 
While some of the larger mills are going 
after this new business, the provincial 
miller seems destined to remain a flour 
miller in every sense of the term. 

FLOUR MILLS CLOSED 

Permission was given some of the larger 
mills here this week to continue their run 
on export business, but it was understood 
that they were to close down later. The 
Acme-Evans Co. has shut down, but ex- 
pects to be in operation again before 
long. 

The Evansville mills were closed Tues- 
day on government instructions, but are 
turning to substitutes. Mills there have 


.been getting liberal supplies of barley 


from the Northwest. John K. Iglehart, 
vice-president of one of the largest mills 
at Evansville, states that he does not think 
the mills will be allowed to grind wheat 
again until the new crop comes in. 

Other prominent Hoosier mills to close 
were the Blanton Milling Co., Indianap- 
olis, the Noblesville Milling Co., which is 
owned by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
the Garland Milling Co., and J. M. Hor- 
nung & Sons, of Greensburg. Where 
these mills had wheat on hand the govern- 
ment took it in charge, and will. send it 
elsewhere to have it ground. ~ When the 
Richmond Roller Mills shut down it was 
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announced that none of the mills in Rich- 
mond would try to do any business in 
substitutes. 


ONE-POUND FLOUR SALES 


Carl Sims, head of the Milling Division 
for Indiana, states that a survey of the 
flour supply in all counties will made 
at once, as many reports show that a big 
shortage exists. He believes there is 
enough flour in Indiana to meet the pres- 
ent requirements, but that it is not eq- 
uitably divided. In some cities sales have 
been cut to one pound per person, and if 
the condition is not relieved the depart- 
ment will undoubtedly issue flour tickets 
the same as was done in the sugar famine 
some weeks ago. 

In order to give relief where the short- 
age is acute, mills may be allowed to 
make slight increases in the amount of 
flour ground. The Indianapolis flour pool 
system will be extended, Mr. Sims thinks, 
to all parts of the state. The department 
is hot on the trail of millers, grocers and 
bakers who are reported to be violating 
the present regulations. 

Mr. Sims this week addressed a strong 
appeal to all the mills to adhere literally 
to the provisions of the various rules that 
now govern the trade. “The ruling that 
is causing as much trouble as any other,” 
Mr. Sims states, “is that requiring sub- 
stitutes in the exchange of flour for wheat 
at the mills.” 

NOTES 


With the mills shut down, there is no 
business in feed, though the demand is 
stronger than.in several weeks. 

Abraham H. Bowers, nearly 80 years 
old, who built the first elevator in the 
Crawfordsville neighborhood, is dead. 

The Winslow (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital. 
Directors are Charles J. Reiners, George 
A. Hurst, Herman Bryant, David Ingle 
and William D. Ingle. 

This week the Indianapolis flour mills 
ground 720 bbls of flour, thought to be 
the smallest output of any week since the 
Civil War. It is estimated that 7,500 
bbls of flour are needed in the city daily 
to meet the demand of the household and 
baking trades. 

The Indiana Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association will hold a two days’ session 
at Lafayette next week. J. W. Shorthill, 
representing the Nebraska association, 
and Clifford T. Thorpe, attorney for 
farmer grain dealers in 11 states, are on 
the programme. 

J. & S. Emison, proprietors of the 
Atlas Mills, Vincennes, report receipts 
of wheat very light throughout that sec- 
tion, and comparatively nothing in farm- 
ers’ hands and small elevators. The grow- 
ing crop is very promising, and if nothing 
injures it from now on, they expect a good 
yield the coming season. ; 
J. M. Pearson. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Feb. 25.—(Special. Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Feb. 24 Feb. 26 





Destination— Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1917 1916 
EOE: 6a Secibe “Scevs . Sewer 6,000 15,983 
Liverpool ...... 17,000 38,000 6,000 14,347 
GHEMBOW cecicces svar C008 cece 33,000 
BME obcccnccce BUOEe -vexte | abbhe aedes 
i ee ee eee a ae ey ae eee 
BONO avctedce. couse, vemos 51,000 4,000 
BEORGROMET cies ccsce “oebed. ees 9,000 
PTANCO wecccees 12,000 13,000 ..... 64,289 
PORE ve diciccs cence cess addes 12,000 
BRBET cccccccces ceere SB,008 ccnes sese- 
TEDUUNNEEE. 6vcnd ccece wees 24,000 4,948 
GNU. 69 da -écuee ” winks oO ere 
COPOMRAGOR 2016 scien se tes “sense 7,909 
Norway,’ Bwedem. 1.0...  scoce. sedec 11,316 
Russia ......++. 7,008  cccce conde cores 
CUBS pevcscsice 3,000 ..... 16,000 5,937 
TEAGUE vecscsvcce Sseus” even 8,000 2,850 
San Domingo .. ..... «suse 2,000 335 
Other W. I.’s... 3,000 ..... 25,000 14,642 
COR. BUROTIOR... cece sevce 16,000 8,000 
eT eee te? eae ee 7,000 4,938 
Other 8S. A. .... 4,000 ..... 2,000 1,430 
BR WW. AMNGTICR.. adeie ccvcs” cuses 126 
Gibraltar ...... 64,000 ..... 0,000 ..... 
Others ......... 1,000 68,000 1,000 831 

» | ee 128,000 187,000 217,000 215,881 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 16, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


o— Output—,  -——Exports— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis ... 9,051 7,917 506 486 
Duluth-Superior 697 580 000 55 
66 outside mills 6,167 4,421 79 93 
Totals....... 15,915 12,918 585 634 
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VICTORY BREAD 


(Continued from page 648.) 


either when mixed dry or scalded, and it 
is advisable, especially when barley flour is 
used, to mix some of it, if only 5 per cent, 
with the barley. It makes a whiter and 
dryer (not so sticky) loaf. 


RYE BREAD 


According to the latest ruling of the 
Food Administration, rye flour is not here- 
after to be considered as a wheat substi- 
tute. This means it is not to be used on a 
20 per cent basis in making the regular 
wheat loaf. Rye flour is only to be used in 
a regular rye loaf, sold as rye bread. This 
is fair and proper, since rye bread sells on 
its own merits, and a baker easily can use 
from 30 to 75 parts of pure rye flour with 
the wheat flour. 

Since we get no more first clear wheat 
flour ordinarily used in making rye bread, 
and must use the regulation “straight” 
wheat flour in our rye mix, the same as in 
the regular white bread (with 20 parts of 
any other but rye as substitute), we prac- 
tically have a stronger wheat flour in our 
rye mix and, consequently, can use a 
larger amount of pure rye flour. A num- 
ber of bakers have already asked me about 
this change in the ruling, and I trust this 
will settle the question of rye flour and 
rye bread in their minds. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

Shield and a lion; No. 107,208. Owner, 
United States Macaroni Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Used on macaroni foods. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








BOOKKEEPER WANTED—350-BBL MILL 
in central Kansas has opening for young 
or middle-aged man; must be experienced 
in mill accounting and Food Administra- 
tion reports; good salary and opportunity 
for advancement. Address 426, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 
country flour mill to take a half interest in 
75-bbl plant; located in splendid wheat- 
raising section; on two main line railroads; 
all standard equipment and machinery in 
A No, 1 condition; complete information 
on file; deal aggregates $4,000. See H. F. 
Hine, 902 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN FA- 
miliar with the flour mill trade to handle 
a high-grade specialty necessary to every 
miller handling flour in less than barrel 
lots. D. A. 8. Co., 608 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., Dept. Ex. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 





WANTED — MANAGER FOR 500-BBL 
country mill; splendid opening for keen, 
progressive man who understands the mill- 
ing business; unlimited opportunity for ad- 
vancement; write giving, in confidence, full 
particulars as to age, experience, salary 
expected and fullest possible information, 
to 1104, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
—Large terminal elevator concern has 
opening for superintendent; must be abso- 
lutely first-class man, thoroughly experi- 
enced in elevator operation, storing and 
blending grain, operating dryers and han- 
dling men; give full record of experience 
and name references in first letter; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 425, care 
Northwestern Miller, 231 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








LIVE-WIRE SALESMAN DESIRES CON- 
nection with good mill; eight years’ experi- 
ence selling finest eastern trade; best of 
reasons for making change. Address 1094, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 560 TO 200 
bbls, by miller of 25 years’ experience in 
milling; 20 years on Kansas wheat; prefer 
West or Southwest; age 45. Address 1106, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HEAD MILLER’S POSITION, NOT LESS 
than 1,000 bbis capacity, anywhere in the 
United States; hard or soft wheat; Ameri- 
can, 48 years old; executive ability; life 
experience. Address 1099, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





perience wants position in Minnesota or 
Nebraska; three years in present place; 
experience in mills 100 to 500 bbls; various 
systems and wheat; recommendations; two 
to three weeks’ notice. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE FITZ ECONOMY GRAIN 
drier, capacity about 25 bus per hour; one 
Howell two-roll feed mill with sacker; 
both new and in perfect condition. Ad- 
dress H. F. Brown, 2008 Central Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—B. & W. WATER TUBE BOIL- 
er, 250 h-p, 150 lbs working pressure, four 
years old; three steam drums, 26 in. diam- 
eter; one mud drum, 42 in. diameter; Class 
A, steam and mud valves, also shafting, 
pulleys, collar and ring oiling boxing. Ask 
for list. Address 1092, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, TO LEASE 
with option of purchase, flour mill, in good 
condition, with about 200 bbis capacity; 
located between Minneapolis and Chicago 
on C. & N. W. or C., M. & St. P; prefer 
mill equipped to mill durum wheat, and 
with additional power or electrical con- 
nection; give full details and description 
of plant, with photograph. Address 1091, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LIST YOUR IDLE MACHINERY WITH US 
and convert it into money; there is a de- 
mand for it, particularly rolls, reels, flour 
packers, feed packers and three-pair-high 
feed mills; buy used machinery and reduce 
the cost and get immediate shipment if 
you are preparing to mill rye, corn or bar- 
ley; we have a complete list of machinery 
from which to choose, as well as the full 
equipment from several country mills to 
offer. Mills Machinery Exchange, Box 31, 
Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 





BOX CARS 


4-36 ft. 60,000 cap. 
1-36 ft. 10 in. 60,000 cap. 
First-class 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


Get Bulletin 230 








HINTS ON EXPORTING 
is the exporter’s guide. It is valuable to 
the beginner in the export trade and 
very useful to the experienced. Sent with- 
out charge to any mill proprietor who is 
a subscriber to The Northwestern Miller. 
Ask for it. The Northwestern Miller 

Eighth Edition Minneapolis, Minn. 





673 





Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all. dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 








100 TO 500 BBLS; 
young man, hustler; thorough mechanic 
and millwright; 18 years’ experience; 100 
per cent service and make mill produce; 
guarantee a good flour on government 
regulations; rye, barley or corn; position 
with progressive people only; references; 
personal interview to reliable parties. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Progressive,”’ 1088, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








PARTIES HAVING MISPRINTS OR OBSO- 
lete cloth bags write us as to quantity and 
price for spot cash. Address Mercantile 
Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala. 





FOR SALE—A PRINZ & RAU UPRIGHT 
scourer, No. 2%, practically as good as 
new; runs with the sun. Address Pelican 
River Milling Co., Elizabeth, Minn. 





For Hand 





ling Grai 
There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator 


eads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 











defects. 


We build mills—good ones, too. 





A Doctor in Your Mill 


A lot of mills need a doctor—some 
one to point out and remedy their 
That is our one aim. 
Fraser Bolter goes a long way toward 
the correct method of milling. 


THE FRASER CO. 


The 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Practical and dependable 
years’ experience. 


easily understood reports. 


counts. 


Established 1886 





HOWARD TESTS— 


The Howard tests are required by the /eading mills be- 
cause they know they are getting real value and 


tests backed by 30 





Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Flour, etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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= HE Wichita Mill and Ele- 


# vator Company of Wichita 
Falls,'Texas, have under con- 
SS4s225) struction the plant shown 
above. When completed its nominal 
capacity, 2400 barrels of flour per day, 
will make it one of the largest new mill- 
ing units of the South. This plant in- 
cluding the reinforced concrete build- 
ing was designed by the Nordyke .& 
Marmon Company whose milling ma- 
chinery will be used exclusively. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 


‘America’s Leading Mill Builders’’ 





